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FACT AND COMMENT 


N the Spring buy a sheep instead of a lawn-mower 
This is a suggestion that comes from Montana 


* * * 


oo Society of Chemical Industry, dyestuff man 
ufacturers, of Basle, Switzerland, will pay a 
vidend of 50 per cent. this year against one of 24 

cent. in 1916. The net 
nuinted to $2,500,000. 


profits for the year 
Evidently there is not as 
any taxing of excess profits in Switzerland. 


* * * 


§ Bee idea that when the war is over immigration 

will resume as usual is thoroughly baseless in 

opinion of Immigration Commissioner Frederick 

C. Howe, who says, that if accommodations can be 

ired, at least two millions of people now at work 

our factories and industries will return to Europe 
first year after the war 


* * *K 


a* opinion was expressed the other day by a 
4 member of the trade that any manufacturer 
iny line of industry, or in fact any individual as 
mploye, who takes advantage of the Government 
this time of national need, to his own financial 
antage, is little better than a traitor. His action 
omparable to one who stabs his friend behind 
back, or the thief who robs a cripple. 


* * 
nee taken from the British Board of Trade 
statistical reterns show that during the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1917, the value of the manu- 
factures of wool exported from the United King- 
dom totaled $194,085,154, an increase of $25,753,742 
is compared with the corresponding priod of last 
year, and an increase of $78,306,788 over the Janu- 
ary-September figures of two years ago. 


: * « 
MANUFACTURER now in the South writes 
4 home of having seen in the streets of a town 


\labama the negroes from the surrounding coun 
bringing in the small crop of cotton from their 


nutive farms. In many cases this cotton was of 
poor grade and quality and in bad condition. How- 
they sold this cotton at 29% cents. 
* * * 
\NUFACTURERS of leather gloves now 


admit the introduction of the fabric glove 
has had a decided effect upon this industry and the 
r market. The supply of cotton yarns avail- 

far in excess proportionately to the stocks of 

r, and therefore this trade has a marked ad- 
Vantage in price, while at the same time the product 
en offered in such attractive form as to com- 


a large sale. 


* * 
KK ('TTING as a cure for nervous prostration is 
the latest. John G, Balliard, of Asheville, N. 


tired lumberman who was suffering from a 
case of nervous prostration, is declared to 
lvocated it from his own experience. He has 
1 his fourteenth sweater at a New York hotel. 
tched his nurse as she knitted and had her 
him to knit. Think of 
ising a varn for this purpose, with a guarantee 
skeins or other 


the possibilities of 
knots, thin places, broken 
ng things to make you nervous. 
ca * * 
A the Fifth Welfare and Efficiency Conference, 
a held in Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, last week, 


G nor Brumbaugh said the keynote of Pennsyl- 
Vania’s industrial problem now lay in keeping up 
pr ‘tion and insuring safety with 100,000 workers 
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gone into the army. The time is approaching also 
when workers will have to be transferred from one 
industry to another if war preparations are to be 
maintained without interruption. These frequent 
changes will require education along safety lines, 
both from the standpoint of general welfare as well 
as of the individual. 


* % * 


HE essential qualifications of a good foreman or 


overseer were recently specified by one of 


the biggest men in the manufacturing world as: 
(2) Ambition to 
Adaptability 


occupation. (4) Studiousness and in 


(1) Good character and habits. 
succeed through meritorious work. (3) 
to chosen 
(5) Tidiness in personal appearance and 
(6) Faculty 


dustry. 
surroundings. for reading and handling 
workers. (7) Knowledge and experience in modern 


textile manufacturing practic« (8) Judgment as 


SOLDIER PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


In view of the large representation of the tex- 
tile industry in many branches of the United 
States service it is believed it would be a matter 
of interest to our readers to reproduce photo- 
graphs of some of those who are ° 
bit” in one form or another. 

Therefore the request is made that if you 
have pictures of any members of your firm, of 
oflicials of your company; if a selling agency, 
of salesmen or of representatives above the rank 
of clerk; if a manufacturer, of superintendents 
or overseers, in uniform, you allow us to repro- 
duce these in our Annual Review Issue pub- 
lished January 12, 1918, or at some other time 
when space will permit. We would ask if such 


‘doing their 


photographs are available that you send them 
at your earliest opportunity. 


In the case of manufacturers we would also 
ask that if you have any group pictures of your 
employes who have entered the service you 
allow us to reproduce these. 

It is further requested that in addition to 
designating plainly on the back of the photo- 
graph the name of the individual, you include 
his official connection with your firm or corpora- 
tion, also his rank and the branch of the service 
with which he is affiliated. 

We shall preserve and return the 
graphs uninjured, if so desired. 
consideration of and co-operation in this matter 


photo- 
Your early 


are solicited. 





work 


new and improved methods. 


to amount and quality of dong (9) Re 
sourcefulness in 


* * * 


HE business world is awaiting most eagerly the 

Government’s announcement of the list of ar 
ticles which will be considered strictly non-essential. 
This list is reported to contain about 500 articles. It 
is now in the hands of Judge Robert S. Lovett, who 
has charge of the details of priority. Upon this an- 
nouncement it is declared rests the solution of seri- 
ous problems for the coming year. The definition 
of non-essentials, with the provisions under which 
they may be manufactured and sold, it is also said 
will be more far reaching than is now generally be- 
lieved. For example, if the Government should de- 
clare a certain class of goods non-essentials it could 
and possibly will terminate their manufacture by 
instructing that a certain percentage of the factories’ 
time be devoted to an essential war product. It could 
also go so far as to shut off the mail and parcel post 


privileges and even the express privileges to those 
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non-essentials Cheretore this list ts t 
importance to the business world 
4 ‘* * 

_— proposal has been made, it is stated, that 

all manufacturing plants in the country close 

down for the period beginning at noon, Saturday, 


December 23 and continuing to Monday, January 7, 
1918 It is declared that the suspension of industries 


would relieve shipping congestion and improve 


ness conditions generally However, with reports « 
a shortage of supplies tor the army, it is questior 
as to whether it would be advisable to extend th 
agreement to plants engaged on war necessiti 
— economies suggested in the changing the 
stvles of men’s and women’s wear, cutting off 
unnecessary frills, sending out smaller sampl and 
like proposals are based upon the assumption that 
there is a shortage of goods for civilian wear Phe 
suggestion has been made, however, that ther 
probably large quantities of civilian goods in stocl 
and that if none for the Fall of 1918 were 


purchased before April, 1918, the public would 
get all the goods it required and would at n 
time be a competitor of the National Government 


* * * 


U NLESS all signs fail, the labor situation 1 


to become increasingly acute To lool t 
help in the bulk is misleading. What we require 
efficiency in the individual, and this can only b 
tained when ambition is encouraged and opport 
ities for self-improvement are given the rker, 
not from humanitarian motives at least 
and sensible policy. Some manutacturers mopla 
of their help being “stolen.” They are not alw 
“stolen” from their employers; frequent the 
simply move on their own initiative from an 
pation that makes I demand on their ability t 
another in which they can receive larger ret 
their available services 

‘ ' ' 
M' IST of the British mills report the wage alk 
ay for women slightly lower than that of th 
men they replace, 5 10 and 15 per cent being stated 


to be the difference in different mills, while others 


report the wages as practically the sams rhe get 


eral wage scale il crease over pre-Wal condition 


more than 5 per cent. and in many cases the wa 


work add 


bonuses and extra advantages of piec« 


still more to the present income of the operatives 


j 
| 


As to how the cost of production per unit of good 


produced by substitute labor compares with that 


produced before substitution, without considerins 


raw material cost, the figures show that the diffe: 
ence is so small, if any, that it is not taken serious] 
into calculation. As to hours of work per week, 


they are the same, but men can be more depended 


upon for overtime. There is also the question as to 


what will be the condition of this substitute labor 


after the war, whether it will be required, or only 
a temporary necessity growing out of the extraordi 
nary needs of the time. The consensus of British 
opinion is that this question cannot be answered at 
this time, as much will depend upon the condition 


of the trade, but that in all probability no labor 
seeking employment will be turned aside. 
1 


the present belief that one of the most complex 


It is also 


economic problems there will be that of labor wag 
scales; that with the much higher cost of living it 
cannot be expected wage scales will fall back to 
pre-war rates and the employment of more than 


the normal quantity of female labor will depend 


upon wages paid. 
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COTTON AS WOOL SUBSTITUTE 
_ . . a ae bstitute brings 


ip nur r of problen new to the mill 
1 goods. Thes 

textile study must 

uitable stock Th 

skilfully and if fane 

a decision made a 

lors in which it may be used to best ad 
keeping in mind the susceptibility of cotto1 
ig in finishing. Having reached this point 
, the weave selection may spoil the effect, 
the cotton declare its quality too forcibly 
it in the wrong place. The designe: 
his matter satisfactorily and then gives his 
to the width the cloth is to be set in the 
the felting and finishing qualities are 


litferent from those of all-wool goods 


Phere is a right way and a wrong way in every 


, from deciding whether to introduce cotton as 
a component material in the yarn or as a separate 
thread. It must be put in the right place and kept 
there. Such questions are thoroughly discussed in 
ticles entitled “ Use of Cotton as a Wool Sub 
’ the second of which appears in the technical 
of this issue. We call special attention to 
because they are worth reading now and pre 

rving for future reference 
Whether it will be necessary to put the country 
priority basis in regard to wool supply is som« 
ng for the future to determine, but availabk 
jualities have already been narrowed and even this 
t< for a wider use of cotton. Future 
may amply repay a study of possibilities 
lending, designing, fabric construction and 
cotton mixed goods to produce service 
attractive cloths, or even novelties that 


duced without the aid of cotton 


AN ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 

ited States is so highly complex in its 
= - Bare oe a 
cial composition, and individualism is so 
that an extension of Federal control would 
seem inevitable. Democracy involving the free play 
f the individual and of industrial units has demon- 


strated its value in times of peace,~ but does not 
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seem as well fitted for the quick reorganization of 
our type of society into a semi-military state. War 
and democracy do not harmonize very well, and 
this fact is well known to the Central Powers. 
There has already been a governmental control 
of labor on a vast scale; not a control of hours 
and wages but a contro] of the individual worker, 
lifting him away from his established routine and 
placing him amid surroundings foreign to his tem- 
peramental training and desires. To control the 
hours a man shall work is a small thing compared 
with the controlling of the man himself. To 
lengthen his hours of toil, or to oppose the short- 
ening of those hours, as an emergency measure on 
the part of the Government cannot be reasonably 
opposed when the larger governmental control ex- 
ercised in the right of draft has been permitted. 
The men of our nation who are in the military 
service have their hours, wages and employment 
fixed for them by the Government which repre- 
sents the whole people. There is neither justice 
nor reason in expecting these men to endure the 
stress and peril of war while those in civilian life 
are permitted to carry on business as usual. This 
business as wu attitude would lose us the war 
Federal control of necessities, commodities and labor 
eem parts of the same proposition 


The stress f the world war is urging 


people forward along new industrial paths with 
increasit icceleration The comparatively easy 
ocial a ymmercial habits of peace are being 
demands of war. We have 

to take care of, but in increas 

ire depending upon us. Th 

Despite traitors 


nd slacker ind profiteers there is no limit te 


ll volved 


hich we will 1 or the purpose of destroy 
ing the P1 ian menace to the peace of the world 
\ great 


the worke: t uuntry of every class to line 


ssity is therefore laid upot 


up heerfull an lling t the support of thei 
Government, hat neither our own boys, nor th: 

of our Allies, shall be placed at any disad 
vantage when fronting the enemy. The sacrifice 
made for their country by those who enter its milli- 
tary service cannot be easily paralleled by those 
who stay at home, but our industrial and military 
hosts combined wi re one vast host tri- 


umphant 


PASS THE WEBB BILL 


W ITH the 


long session one of the first matters of busi- 


convening of the Congress in the 


ness, according to the promise of Senator Pomerene, 
of Ohio, will be the consideration of the Webb bill. 
This bill, which has already passed the House, and 
which was prevented from passage in the Senate 
by the press of matters more closely associated with 
the prosecution of the war, authorizes those Ameri- 
cans engaged in export trade to combine for the 
purpose of developing that trade. It will enable 
the American business man to compete more suc- 
cessfully in foreign markets with other nations 
where the practice of combining to develop outlets 
for export merchandise has been carried to an ex- 
treme, receiving not only the sanction but also the 
hearty support of the Government in many cases. 

This measure has received the approval of the 
President and its passage by the House would seem 
to insure the eventual placing of this legislation 
upon the statute books. There is a small group of 
objectors to the law who see in it the possibility 
of fixing prices in this country, which they argue 
would be in restraint of trade and in contravention 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

The fact, however, that the privileges accorded 
by the law are so closely allied with the conduct of 
foreign trade would seem to nullify the basis for 
this argument. Anything that can be done to im- 
prove the chances of maintaining the foothold which 
this country has gained in the markets of the world 
should be regarded by legislators as their bounden 
duty, while those most directly interested by the ef- 
fect on their business should see to it that no stone 
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is left unturned in impressing upon those in au 
thority the vital character of such a law. 

We are under the impression, however, that in th 
textile trade very little importance is attached t 
the assistance that such a law might be in the d 
velopment of export trade. Conditions which th 
war has brought about have necessitated foreig 
buyers coming into this market because of the 
inability to supply their needs in accustomed cha: 
nels. It has been so easy to sell a large numb 
of new customers that it is difficult for many 
realize that a different status will obtain one « 
these days. Unquestionably there is coming a ti! 
when the adoption of the latest, most up-to-di 
methods will be necessary to keep abreast of oth 
countries in the contest for foreign markets. 

At that time it would seem as though the pet 
jealousies and trade differences which have p1 
vented to a degree the attainment of the best 1 
sults should be eliminated, and that all should un: 
to produce the most effective plan for developi 
trade in export quarters. There has been objecti 
on the part of certain important houses in the t 
tile exporting trade to uniting with others, even 
the matter of standardizing practices for fear tl 
they would thus be imparting to smaller conc¢ 
information that would enable the latter to com 
successfully for a trade in which they held a pr 
tical monopoly. Such a policy might possibly 
regarded as permissable in the case of restric 
trade where by increasing available supplies 
trade would be distributed into a larger number 
hands Sut with the extension of markets and 
enlargement of request for American goods 
modern policy of helping the weaker members 
iny trade to attain to greater efficiency on 
eround that such efficiency will redound to 
benefit of the entire trade should apply with | 
ticular force. 

While available machinery may be taxed at 
present time to keep pace with demand from 
mestic and foreign markets the day will c 
eventually when it may not be possible to oper 
existing machinery unless there is a concerted efi 
on the part of the entire trade to effect a « 
tinuous distribution of merchandise in a larger n 
ber of centers than are being cultivated at the pres 
ent time. Doubtless during the period of re 
struction after the war there will be an unprec 
dented demand for goods from those countries 
have restricted their buying operations due to 
war. If these agencies are at work to take ad 
tage of the opportunities of extending and mal 
permanent markets for American merchandis¢ 
textile industry will have cause for self-congrat 
tion. 

We are not prepared to say how the Webb 
if enacted into law, may apply in detail to the 
tension of commerce in American textiles, but 
are confident that if leaders in other industric 
enthusiastic about the assistance which this 
may be to their foreign trade, textile manufa 
ers and sellers can discover with equal facility 
the proposed legislation may be adapted to 
needs and requirements. It is to be hoped th: 
textile trade will impress upon their Senators 
Representatives the necessity of passing this 
doubtedly helpful legislation. 


A REPORT has been made to the Gover 
“ in regard to the extent to which wom« 
replacing men as workers in the British t 
factories which has an important bearing up 
dustrial conditions abroad at this time, and th 
ation which the American manufacturers mus 
when the war is over. The report states th 
substitution of female labor for men in this in 
has been overestimated. At the present tin 
females slightly exceed the males, the perce 
being about 55 and 45. In some cases the sul 
tion reported is in equal number before the \ 
80 per cent. female at present, while other 
show 10 per cent. increase, and some very 
substitutions. The greatest substitution has 
in the weaving department. 
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GREENVILLE MEETING PLANS 


\rrangements Completed for Exposition 
and Convention of S. T. A. 

The program of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation meeting to be held next 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday at 
rreenville, S. C., in connection with the 
Southern Textile Exposition, occupying 
ic Whole of the week, has been com- 
pleted and sent to members. It fol- 

Ws: 

THURSDAY SESSION 

Meeting called to order at 12 o’clock 

President J. M. Davis. 

Address of Welcome by Mayor H. C. 
Harvely, of Greenville, S. C. 

Response to address of welcome by 
|. B. Covington, superintendent of Flor- 
ce Cotton Mills, Forrest City, N. C. 
Semi-annual address by Col. J. M. 
Davis, president Southern Textile As- 

sociation, Newberry, S. C. 

Short addresses by the presidents of 
the associations of the different States. 

Address by Hon. O. Max Gardener, 
Lieutenant-Governor of North Carolina, 
Shelby, N. C. Subject, “ The Patriot- 
ism of Labor.” 

Paper by J. W. Long, superintendent 
Dresden Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. 
C. Subject, “The Manufacturing of 
Combed Yarns.” To be followed by 
discussion. 

FRIDAY SESSION 

Address by Dr. John E. White, D. D., 
Anderson, S. C. Subject, “ American 
Patriotism.” 

Paper by E. S. Draper, 
gardener, Charlotte, N. C. 
“Mill Village Development.” 
followed by discussion. 

Paper by C. R. Delaney, of J. S. 
Young & Co., Hanover, Pa. Subject, 
“ Dyestuffs.” To be followed by dis- 
cussion. 


landscape 
Subject, 
To be 


SATURDAY SESSION 

\ddress by James E. Carbery, garden 
demonstrator, Rock Hill, S. C. Sub- 
ject, “Helping People to Help Them- 
sedves.” 

Address by Dr. J. A. Baldwin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Subject, “ Patriotic Wom- 
anhood.” 

Paper by Miss Mayme Burns, of Ware 
Shoals, S. C. Subject, “ Womanly Pur- 
ity and Courage in Welfare Work.” 

Paper by Mrs. Ethel Thomas, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Subject, “ Woman’s Work 
and Influence.” 

Paper by Miss Pearl Wyche, general 
superintendent welfare work, Proximity 
Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Subject, “ Welfare Work Among Girls 

| Women of the Mills Village.” 

\djournment. 

lt is formally announced that the new 
Textile Exposition Building at Green- 
ville, S. C., which will house the dis- 
play of textile machinery and supplies 
next week will be completed in ample 
time for the Exposition. 

Exhibitors began the installation of 
machinery last Saturday. A number of 
carloads of machinery arrived in Green- 
prior to that date. Much of this 
machinery was shipped by express ow- 
ing to the congested freight condition. 
he sale of exhibit space guarantees 
that this will be one of the most impor- 
tant events of its kind ever held in this 
country. Displays not only of machin- 
ery and supplies for the equipment of 
mis, but also of the product of these 
mil's will be made by leading factors of 
the industry. 

building is well adapted for exhi- 


bition purposes. It contains a large audi- 
: m as well as up-to-date facilities 
( 


. he display of machinery and mer- 
ch 11S8e. 


ur days of the Exposition have been 
nated as having special interest to 
Par'cular sections of the industry. 
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Other Special News in This Issue 


More Conservation........ 
Garment Manufacturers Meet 
Waste Dealers to Meet 

Fall River Strike Settled 


Japan Exports Inspected..... 
Fall Underwear Scarcity...... 


War Committees Chairmen Meet 
War Purchases Plan 
More Sheep Campaign 


Trade Committee Changes. . 


Condense Cotton and Save Cars........ 


Wednesday, Dec. 12, will be known as 
Section Men’s Day; Thursday, Dec. 13, 
as Overseers’ Day; Friday, Dec. 14, as 
Superintendents’ Day, and Saturday, 
Dec. 15, as General Employes’ or Mill 
Girls’ Day. 

Entertainment Committee for the Ex- 
position is as follows: Calloway Mims, 
Chairman, Greenville, S. C.: J. Adger 
Smyth, Floyd Hughes, Lindsay Smith, 
J. F. Richardson, Jr., Sam Zimmerman, 
Frank Barnes, J. H. Morgan, Jr., Harry 
Stevenson, J. M. Broom, M. C. Saun 
ders, Alonzo Iler, E. F. Woodside, L 


Wardlaw Smith, C. N. Newton, A. G 
Jones, S. A. Burts, A. M. Hill, J. J. 
Iler, F. J. P. Cogswell, Mack Howard, 


and C. S. Allen. 





WOOL BUYING PLANS 
Plan of Purchase of South American 
Clips Referred Back to Committee 
At the meeting of the Boston Wool 
Trade on Monday afternoon the com- 
mittee on South American Wool Buying 
rendered its report and the latter was re- 
ferred back to the committee for further 
action and without formal adoption by 
the meeting. The principal cause of this 
procedure was the resignation of the 
committee on wool supplies that has 
been co-operating with the Council of 
National Defense and that was the con- 
necting link between the wool trade and 
the Government. It was deemed advis- 
able to delay definite action on South 
American wool buying further and to 
make recommendation at a later meeting 
of the trade. It was voted that if the 
committee considered it necessary to 
confer with Government officials on any 
subject President Koshland should ap- 

point a committee for this purpose. 

The report of the committee follows: 

At a meeting of the Wool Trade of Bos- 
ton held at 273 Summer street on the after- 
noon of November 20, 1917, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

It was then moved and seconded that the 
President appoint a representative commit- 
tee from the Trade to formulate some plan 
of action which would be satisfactory to 


the Trade as a whole, relative to buying 
the new South American wool clip in the 


eeeeeee . 





best way to render aid to the Government 
in solving the question of wool supply. This 
committee to report their findings at a later 
meeting to be called as soon as possible 

The Committee appointed by President 
Koshland of the Boston Wool Trade Asso 
ciation was as follows 

Charles F. Avery of Mauger & Avery, 

Carl K. Bacon of Winslow & Co., Inc., 

Louis Baer of Eisenmann Brothers, 

Samuel W. Bridges of Ayres, Bridges & 
Co. 

Harold §&, 
Co., 

Albert W. Elliott of Jeremiah Williams & 
Co 

Frank W. 
Donald, 

Simon E. Hecht of Hecht, Liebmann & Co 

Joseph F. Kesseler of Swift Wool Co., 

Abraham Koshland—ex-officlo—of J. Kosh- 
land & Co., 


Edwards of Francis, Willey & 


Hallowell of Hallowell, Jones & 


Charles P. Nunn of Dewel, Gould & Co., 

Edward R. Peirce of Crimmins & Peirce 
Co., 

Robert L. Studley of Studley & Emery. 


The 
follows 


above Committee begs to report as 

We recognize the importance of bringing 
large quantities of South American wool to 
this country to be used to clothe our sol- 
diers, and we would not favor any policy 
which might hinder the importation of such 
wool 

We believe that without the complete co- 
operation of manufacturers and other im- 
porters, any action taken by the Boston 
Wool Trade towards controlling the prices 
of South American wool would be ineffec- 
tive 

We wish to call 
Government that 
is against the 


to the attention of the 

South American exchange 
United States to-day, and 
that this is greatly increasing the cost of 
importing South American wool 

We believe that present prices of South 
American wool are the result of the active 
demand by manufacturers for such wools 
to fill Government orders, and also to the 
temporary short supply of such wools held 
by dealers, and that there has been no 
speculation by Boston dealers since the re- 
quest by the Committee on Wool Supply 
to that effect. 

The necessity of the Government in plac- 
ing orders for goods long in advance of the 
time that manufacturers can deliver them 
has accentuated the demand for suitable 
wools at this time. 

We believe the temporary lack of supply 
of such wools could be obviated if the 
Government should offer for sale to manu- 
facturers to be used for Government goods, 
some or all of the wool owned by the Gov- 
ernment and we respectfully urge that this 
be done. 

AND WHEREAS, The Boston Wool Trade 
have shown by their past patriotic actions 
that they are ready at all times to co- 
operate with a view to protecting as far 
as possible the interests of our Govern- 
ment, 

THEREFORE, At any time during the next 
six months that the Government may call 
for offerings from us, we agree to offer 
to the Government, at to-day’s Boston mar- 
ket price, one-half of each lot of such new 





Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Dec. 6 (Special cable to the Journal).Government 


intervened in wage dispute and conference of all parties sitting. 


settlement expected. 


Amicable 


Control Board has decided to restrict running of looms 


to 70 per cent. This means stoppage of additional 10 per cent. 

Bradford, Eng., Dec. 1 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Board of Control 
has decided to allocate 9,000,000 pounds of wool monthly for civilian purposes. 
This serious reduction on the last ration means standing machinery. The trade 
is urged to make it do by spinning finer counts. Recommend that wool more 
suitable for military purposes be brought from Australia. 


Steady absorption of mohair stocks at Port Elizabeth. Should not be sur- 
prised if the Imperial Government absorbs the balance of the mohair clip. 
Mills everywhere overwhelmed with military orders. 


It is the general opinion that the next allocation of tops to spinners will 
be reduced. Board of Control is recommending the spinning of finer counts 
and that manufacturers produce lighter weight fabrics in order to economize 


supplies. 


Shipping controller refuses to grant more freight for bringing over 


Colonial wools. Largeness of American stocks has caused surprise. 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 29 (Special cable to the Journal) —Market quieter; 
spinners and manufacturers deeply sold and finding increased difficulties in 


arranging prices and delivery. 


Government proposes to utilize mills for manu- 


facture of aeroplanes. Reassuring statement as to imports of American cotton. 
Wages dispute unsettled, but no probability of strike. 
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clip South American wools as we may 
at the time of such call, either 
arrive; but the Government shall pay not 
less than cost to us for any wool which it 
accepts, cost to include interest and carry- 
ing charges. 

if at any time the Government should de- 
cide to call on us for such offerings, the of- 
ferings shall be made subject to the follow- 
ing conditions 


own 
spot or to 


First The valuation of each lot shall 
be determined by the Valuation Committees 
Second; In cases where there is an irrec- 


oncilable difference of opinion as to shrink- 
age between the Valuation Committee and 
ourselves, we are to have the right to es- 
tablish the correct shrinkage on any lot by 
either combing or scouring test of not less 
than ten per cent of such lot, to be 
at some public combing or scouring 
lishment 

Third In case of disagreement as to 
classification we shall be entitled to an ex- 
amination of the lot in question by at least 
seven members of the Valuation Committee, 
the decision of a majority of whom shall be 
final 

Fourth We 
the different 


made 
estab- 


reserve the option to offer 
lots when ready, either in the 


grease, scoured or carbonized state, or in 
the form of tops. 

Fifth The Valuation Committees should 
meet, determine, and publish as soon as pos 
sible what are ‘to-day'’s Boston market 
prices’"’ of South American wools This 


should be done immediately whether the 
Government calls on us for offerings or not 
The Committees, at their discretion, should 
add to the list published last summer any 
new types or they think advisable 

Sixth: Any details pertaining to pay- 
ment, storage and insurance, etc., to be ar- 


classes 


ranged in a fair manner to all concerned 
by the above Wool Trade Committee and 
the Committee on Wool Supply 

The above report was adopted unan 


mously by the Committee 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK W. HALLOWELL, 
Chairman 


Boston, Nov 28, 1917. 





WANT EGYPTIAN TERMS 





New England Spinners Appoint Central 
Cotton Committee 

The movement of New England spin- 
ners to secure more favorable cotton 
buying terms was given new impetus at 
a meeting in Boston last Monday of the 
cotton buying committees of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and the Arkwright Club. A ma 
jority of those present favored the 
adoption in purchases of domestic cot- 
ton of the terms that have long obtained 
on Egyptian cotton, or payment 10 days 
after receipt of cotton at mill. A com- 
mittee was appoined to consider the 
matter in detail, and report at a later 
meeting. Representing the National 
Association on this committee are Ran- 
dall N. Durfee, chairman, and Fred W. 
Steele, for the Arkwright Club, Ronald 
T. Lyman and Charles P. Luther. Sec- 
retary Rufus R. Wilson, of the National 
Association, will address a circular let- 
ter to members of that organization, 
querying them on this subject. 

The cotton buying committees repre 
sented at the conference were as fol 
lows: Arkwright Club, C. P. Baker, 
chairman; Charles P. Luther, William 
Amory, W. B. Gardner, R. T. Lyman, 
and A. G. Mason National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers 

The personnel of the cotton buying 
committee of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers which has under 
consideration the change of terms on 
which the raw material should be bought 
is as follows: Randall N. Durfee, 
chairman; S. Harold Greene, Ernest N. 
Hood, Russell H. Leonard, John E. Mc- 
Loughlin, Richard G. Riley, Fred W. 
Steele, John Sullivan and Charles B. 
Wiggin. 

Confer on Conservation 

WasuHincTon, D. C., Dec. 5.—More 
than a dozen of the largest manufactur- 
ers of boys’ clothing were here to-day 
with A. W. Shaw, of the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, discussing informally 
cloth economy for the coming months in 


the manufacture of boys’ clothing. The 
suggestions submitted by the manufac- 


turers to the Board will be in turn sub- 


mitted to the wholesale and retail trade 
before any action is taken. 


Woolen 


ee annual meeting of the Ameri- 

an Association of Woolen and 
\Vorsted Manufacturers was held Wed- 
esday of this week in the Astor Gallery 

the Waldorf-Astoria. In accordance 
ith the spirit of the times no banquet 
was included but the meeting was pre- 
ceded by a buffet luncheon, which over 
200 members and guests attended. 

The meeting was called to order 
it 2.30 o'clock by President Herbert 
Peabody In his introductory re 

arks, Mr, Peabody said: 

ore meeting 

tion of the 


the comple- 
year of the 


marks 
eleventh 
e of your association 
‘Conditions have compelled the ex- 
tension of many activities for which 


exist 


primarily organ- 
undertaking of 


the association 
ized, and the many 
not then contemplated. It is 
heering to note, however, that 

ork previously accomplished was 
foundation build- 
emergency as 


was 


the nature of 

just such now 

fronts us, and the accumulated ex 
rience of the 

ibl your 


made it 
officers to 


years 


past 
executive 


ie tor 


rr 
ict quickly 


* Much and it is 
yparent now that even more work and 
ac tivity, of a still broader scope, 
e to be accomplished during the 


and surely. 
is yet ahead of us, 


reater 
ill hay 
vears of the war in meeting the de 
mands made upon your officers, and in 
preparation for the reorganization and 
readjustments that must inevitably en- 
ue upon the termination of the war. 
As the reports which will be read to 
comprehensively cover the 
present and past activities of 

ca t would be idle to dilate 
them. We are fortunate in being abl 
to hear from Mr. William S. Kies, vice- 
president National City Bank, and Mr. 
W.S 


National 


vari- 
the 


upon 


ouncil of 
who are to 


Gifford, director of 
Defense, address 
the viewpoints of those outside the 
try upon immediately re- 
is much of in 
presented to 
cussion and decision. To 


matters 
to it, and there 
to be you for 
take up 
your time here would there 
wastage.” 
the minutes was fol- 
the 


follows: 


eading of 
yy the report of 
Nevins. This 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 
of this country 
has imposed upon the 
worsted industry a situa 
it has taken practically all of out 
the past eight months 


secretary 


‘The entrance into 
reat war 


and 


merchandise di 
oth r 


nately putes, 
that 
have been 
the fact that 
experienced a 
which 


the buyers’ disp« 


ns and problems 
before us 
illy curtailed by 
time 


ITI 


some 
rs’ market, ilways 
sition to 


matter 


anything 
of the 


Manufacturers Annual Meeting 


Election of Officers. Review of Year’s Work 
and Discussion of Current Problems Included 


Woolen and Worsted 


Manufacturers unreservedly condemns 
the cancelation of civilian orders or the 
postponement of deliveries of the same 
unless absolutely required by the needs 
of the Government and will refuse to 
support a member against complaints by 
the prove to the 
satisfaction of your executive commit- 
tee that his commitments to the Gov- 
ernment justify his action.’ 

“Some very delicate situations were 
precipitated in this connection, most of 
which were adjusted in a way that 
can be held up to buyers as an ex- 
ample and precedent at a future time 
when the market situation will not so 
obviously favor sellers. 

It would be remiss at this point to 
omit to state that with very few excep 
tions clothing 


Association of 


trade unless he can 


manufacturers and buy- 
ers generally have met mills in their in- 
evitable dislocation of civilian business 
in a generous and patriotic spirit, that 
alone made it possible to accomplish the 
adjustment with so little disturbance 

In connection with Government fab- 
the association may 
a little pride the part 
the association has played in making it 
possible 


members of 
contemplate with 


rics, 


for the industry to co-operate 
with the Government in meeting the lat- 
ter’s needs in a way that has accrued to 
the advantage of both. 

Through the appointment of a Joint 
with the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, we put in 


motion 


Committee 


which established an 
direct working connec- 
tion between the proper Government of- 
ficials and the individual manufacturer, 
indispensable to the effective fulfillment 
of the 


machinery 
immediate and 


which 
about in 


Government’s needs and 


could not have been brought 
any other 


It is estimated that 36 per cent. of the 


way 


broad looms of the country and 17 per 


cent. of the narrow are now on Govern 
This is a gratifying record 
is remembered that in times of 
fifteen 


Govern 


ment work 
when it 
than twelve or 


effort to 


peace not more 
mills make any 
ment contracts 


With 


secure 
respect to the conservation of 


wool, we have taken active 


meet the 


steps to 
Government’s requests. As in 
the case of the Joint Woolens Commit 
that 
accomplished 


we recognized effective 
ork could be through 
operation with the National Associa- 
of Wool Manufacturers Accord- 
the Joint Wool Conservation Com 
was appointed. The committee 

New York, Boston 
Washington, and finally 


more 


several times in 
a general 


ing of manufacturers whether mem- 


he association or not, was held 
Astoria Hotel, at which 


resolutions wert 


I of tl 
the Waldorf 
following unani 


sly pass d 


recon 


Supplies any 


Board of 


ly con- 
substitutes 
we, wool 
ds 


seem 


necessary, 


a material percentage of other stocks 
than virgin wool. 

“2. To discourage the use of wool for 
purposes other than are essential for 
the comfort and health of the civilian 
population. 

“We request the Government to co- 
operate with the manufacturers to en- 
lighten the American people as to the 
need of conserving the wool supply of 
this country for their own welfare and 
for the comfort and health of the men 
of the Army and Navy. 

“We authorize the present Manufac- 
turers’ Committee on Wool Conserva- 
tion, representing the entire wool manu- 
facturing industry, to take all necessary 
action to put into effect the foregoing 
plan.” 

Your committe has done much to em- 
phasize the fact that the Government’s 
apprehension as to the wool supply is 
justified and in no sense exaggerated. 

Various statistics have been 
prepared by authorities—and those who 
would like to be so regarded—each for 
a specific purpose, and it is not surpris- 
ing that confusion exists as to the real 
situation, and that there should be some 
doubt as to the necessity for the degree 
of conservation the Government is try- 
ing to bring about. 


sets of 


know 
Government 


Those in a 
amount of 


position to the 
the will 
probably need, and to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that will be encountered in 
transporting wool to this country from 
our usual sources of supply, are in full 
accord with the emphasis being laid on 
the need for conservation and are bend 
every effort in that 

Perhaps the best testimony to the 
value of the work done is to be had in 
our increased membership. Since our 
last annual meeting 23 active and 20 
i total of 43 
been admitted to membership in 


° ; 
the association, a 


wool 


ing direction. 


associate, a members 


new 
have 
number than 
has been admitted in one year since the 


issociation was organized. 


greater 


During the same period we lost thre« 
members because of dissolution and two 
for other reasons. We now have a total 
179 

\Vith respect to the departmental work 
of the should be stated 
that only 47 cases were submitted, of 
which 40 have 


posed of and seven are still open. 


membe rship of 
association, it 


been satisfactorily dis 
In the 
Collection Department, of the claims r¢ 
ceived, slightly less than 97 per cent wert 
There are only three claims 
now open on our docket. As to claims 
in bankruptcy, 52 were open at the be 
ginning of the year, and six have since 
been received. 


collected 


During the year 23 have 
been disposed of, and 25 are still open 
Through the Credit Department, wi 
have issued 1,057 reports. 
During the bulletins and 
special reports were published deal 
with toy 


year seven 
cs of particular interest to 
Thirty special notices 
an average of thai 

a month, dealing with such sub 
“Wat isk Clause,” ‘“ Wat 
" “The We Situation,” 
n of Civilian Orders,” 
the Quartermaster’s Depart 
“Distribution of 

Clips,” “ Reduction in Siz 
Your committees have met more oftet 
ind given mor¢ 


seven 


more 


Government 
e of Samples,” 


time to association work 


inception of the association. 

Whereas your previous Boards ha 
met from two to five times a year, yor 
present Board has held eight meeting 
Your Executive Committee has met s« 
enteen times against eight or ten mec 
ings annually of previous Executi) 
Committees. These statements are mac 
with no slight reflection upon earl 
Boards, or former committees, but 
just appreciation of the work done 
those whom you have designated 
carry on the work of the association. 

In all industries, our own not ¢ 
cepted, there are those who question t 
need for associations and the wiscd 
of supporting them. In the case of « 
own industry, very brief reflection uj 
the work done by the American As 
ciation of Woolen & Worsted Mai 
facturers, and the fact that such w« 
could not have been accomplished 
any other way or without associat 
effort, rather compels the conclus 
that the case for associations is hon 
ably won. 

The report of the treasurer sho 
a deficit, which led later to the ad 
tion of an amendment to the const 
tion advancing the dues of both act 
and associate members. This am¢ 
ment was the result of the follow 
resolution : 

WHEREAS, due to the increased 
of operation and to the widening 
vities of the Association, it beco: 
necessary to increase our income. 

Now therefore, be it Resolved, 
Section Seven of Article Three of 
Constitution, which now reads: 

“The annual dues of this Assi 
tion shall be, for Active Members, 1 
the basis of fifty cents for each br 
loom and twenty-five cents for 
The minimum annual 
however, for Active Members shal 
fifty dollars and the maximum one 
dred and fifty dollars. Reed spac 
fifty inches or under shall be um 
stood 


narrow. 


to constitute a narrow loon 
of fifty-one inches or over to const 
a broad The annual du 
\ssociate Members shall be fifty 
Annual dues of spinners 
combers shall be fifty dollars. D 
in the payment of annual dues 
ninety days after same shall hav 
come due and payable may operat 
forfeiture of membership and 
sentation.” 


loom. 


lars 


Be and hereby is amended as 
bias 


The annual dues of this A 
tion shall be, for Active Members 
the basis of One Dollar for each 
loom and Fifty Cents for each n: 


minimum annual dues, hx 
for Active Members shall be Fift 
lars and the maximum Three Ht 
Dollars. Reed space of fifty in 
under shall be understood to cor 
a narrow loom, and of fifty-one 
or over to 


rhe 


constitute a broad 
The annual dues of Associate M 
shall be One Hundred Dollars. 
lues of spinners and combers s 
Hundred Dollars. Default 
payment of annual dues for nin 
fter same shall have become d 
ayable may operate as a forfe 
nembership and representation.’ 
The report of the Board of D 
stanced the increased activities 
\ssociation and the broadening 
scope of due to the co! 
vhich prevail. It was determi 
ng the year that it was wise t 
for membership knit 


work, 


goods m 


1 


1 


< 
] 
1 
n 


| 


e 
1 


than has been the privilege of any com 


turers who had machinery occu} 
mittees in administration since the 


respective equip- 
a (;overnment orders. 


\mericat 1ents will permit, of fabrics containing any 





hav 
you 
ting 


t se) 


meet- 


cut 
mac 
arli 
ut 
ne 





December 8, 1917 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 

The report of the executive committee 
read by George B. Sanford was a fur- 
ther amplification of the Association 
work. It follows: 

At a meeting of your board of di- 
rectors held shortly after the annual 
meeting last year, your president nom- 
inated, and the board confirmed, the 
following directors to serve as an ex- 
ecutive committee : 

Robert T. Francis, 
W. H. Duval, 
F. K. Nixon, 
George B. Sanford, 
J. B. Stevens. 


his committee met immediately after 
the board meeting, and elected as its 
chairman, Mr. George B. Sanford. 
Since this first meeting for organiza- 
‘ion purposes, your executive commit- 

e has held sixteen formal meetings, 

which all of the problems that have 
een presented for the association's at- 
ention, have been dealt with, and most 

i the communications that you have 
eceived during the year, were author- 
ed, 

At a meeting held the first week in 
february, immediately after it became 
vident that this country could no longer 
emain neutral, but must enter the 
reat conflict as a belligerent, the fol- 
wing resolution was unanimously 
dopted, and a copy forwarded to the 
‘resident of the United States: 

“ Whereas, due to international com- 
plications, the United States may pre- 
ently need the co-operation of its in- 
dustries; now, therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, that the American 
\ssociation of Woolen and Worsted 
\fanufacturers, hereby pledges to the 
Government its undivided co-operation 

d support.” 

\t a meeting closely following the 
committee confirmed the President’s ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Robert T. Francis, 
Charles H. Wilson and Spalding Bart- 
ett, as our half of the Joint Woolens 
Committee, appointed to co-operate with 

Committee on Supplies of the Coun- 

of National Defense, the other half 

sisting of Nathaniel Stevens, George 

C, Hetzel and M. L. Shuttleworth, hav- 

¢ been appointed by the National As- 

iation of Wool Manufacturers, with 

|. John P. Wood as chairman. Three 

ditional members have since been add- 
to this committee. 

In connection with the “ More-Sheep, 
\More-Wool” movement, your execu- 

ve committee authorized the associa- 

i's support of the various dog bills 

came before the legislatures of the 
Pennsylvania, New York, 
iode Island and others. It also as- 
ed the President of what has since 
ne to be known as the “ More-Sheep, 
re-Wool Association” of our asso- 
tion’s support and sympathy, and au- 
rized an appeal to members for 
ncial support of the movement. 
tecognizing that delay in remittance 
the Government for merchandise de- 
ed, which was general on the early 
ernment contracts, would seriously 
iper the officials in placing further 
racts for the require- 
ts, the committee at once took up 
subject with the authorities. It was 

ight to their attention that to a 
t many manufacturers unaccus- 
d to Government work, a contract 

the Government meant cash on de 

and having arranged to finance 
raw materials with this in mind, 
is imperative that the Government 

ld at once take steps to arrange 
the immediate payment for mer- 

lise accepted and vouchered. In a 

short time the difficulty was over- 

and Government payments have 
been prompt. 
Vhen it became evident that the need 


tes ot 


necessary 
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tor the conservation of wool was im- 
perative and very urgent, and _ before 
the appointment of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Wool Conservation, your execu- 
tive committee adopted the following 
resolution, copies of which were for- 
warded to the Commercial Economy 
Board, and to all members: 

“ Resolved, that the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers is prepared to recommend to 
its members (1) that all mills reduce the 
range of civilian fabrics to be shown 
for spring 1918 to the smallest number 
possible; (2) that all mills reduce their 
number of styles to a. practical mini- 
mum; (3) that cotton and shoddy be 
more generally used in fabrics for the 
coming season.” 

It is not possible to r p in detail 
all the matters considered by the ex- 
ecutive committee and their conclusions 
have in many instances been communi- 
cated to you through bulletins and spe- 
cial notices. It should be mentioned, 
however, that they authorized the ad- 
mission to membership in the associa- 
tion of knit goods manufacturers, who 
make cloth for the cutting up trade. 
They voted for a general meeting of 
the association in July, at which the 
situation brought about by the Govern- 
cloth, 
They 


ment’s enormous purchases of 
was the subject for discussion 
sat on a number of cases involving non- 
delivery of civilian fabrics, due to Gov- 
ernment contracts. They recommended 
that the dues of the association be in- 
creased after a committee of the board 
shall have investigated the assoociation’s 
accounts; they assured the Exports Ad- 
ministrative Board of the association's 
assistance and co-operation; they voted 
against concluding the annual meeting 
with a banquet because the country is at 
war, and dealt with many other matters 
referred to in other reports. 

The report of the Joint Committee 
of Woolen and Clothing Manufacturers 
pointed out that the usual matters of 
disputes, claims, etc., had been relegated 
to the background owing to the absorb- 
ing importance of war considerations 
This committee exerted its influence to 
secure a larger supply of wool from 
abroad and was active in the develop 
ment of conservation plans relating to 
the manufacture of civilian fabrics. 

a C. Bigelow, of Swift & Co., Phila- 
delphia, leading factor in the more 
sheep more-wool campaign introduced 
two resolutions pertaining to this sub- 
ject which were passed. They follow: 

“WHEREAS, the enactment by Con 
gress of the law known as ‘ The Graz 
ing Homestead Act’ is operating to 
force a liquidation of the Western range 
flocks of sheep in the States covered 
by the act, and 

“WHEREAS, the present alarming con- 
ditions of the catle and sheep industry 
demand that these industries be en 
couraged and maintained. 

“Be it Resolved, That we urge that 
Congress take such action as may be 
necessary to suspend the operation of 
the act for the period of three years. 

“WHEREAS, there is imperative need 
for a great increase of sheep in the 
United States to provide both meat and 
wool, and: 

“ WHEREAS, the evidence is conclusiv: 
that the depredations caused by dogs 
upon the farmers’ flocks are preventing 
the maintenance of sheep to a large ex- 
tent, and: 

“WHEREAS, dogs are mainly a useless 
luxury and, therefore, properly subjects 
for taxation to provide money urgently 
needed for government purposes: 
se it Resolved, That we strong) 
recommend to the Congress that there 
be levied and collected a revenue tax 
upon all dogs in the United States of 
$2 per head, and: 


“ 


“ Therefore, be it further Resolved, 
That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to each member of Congress.” 

A. M. Patterson, president of the 
Textile Alliance, gave an idea of the 
increased work of the organization and 
expressed the hope that in the near 
future much of this work would be 
carried on under Government super- 
vision. 

Report of the Sample Committee, 
recommending a reduction in the num 
ber and size of samples, follows: 

In response to continued requests by 
the Commercial Economy Board that 
every possible step looking toward 
economy in the use of wool be adopted, 
we invited an expression of opinion 
{rom members as to a plan for reduc- 
ing the size of samples shown at the 
opening of the new season. 

Two alternates were suggested as a 
basis for discussion. 

(1) To produce a quality end of each 
fabric shown and use reference samples 
not larger than 3 x 5 mounted on cards, 
to display patterns. 

(2) To show bound samples as uusal, 
but reduce them in size to be not larger 
than 5 x 9. 

About an equal number of members 
voted for each plan and a great many 
suggested other plans, but al] emphatic 
ally endorsed the idea of conservation, 

All of these were carefully considered 
by a Sample Committee appointed for 
the purpose of going into the subject, 
which committee, after 
sideration of all of the opinions sub- 
mitted, unanimously passed the 
ing resolution: 

“Whuereas, The need for further 
economies in the use of wool continues 
to be urged by the Commercial Econ 
omy Board, and, 

“ WHEREAS, We feel that a material 
saving could be effected in the produc 
tion of samples, 

“ Now, therefore, be it Resolved, 
that we recommend that bound selling 
samples measuring 9 x 27 in. (fclded) 
now in common use, be reduced to not 
exceed 6 x i8 in. (folded); that no 
samples other than reference samples 
be furnished gratis to any branch of 
the trade; that such reference samples 
as are distributed not exceed 3 x 5 in. 
and that the number of reference sam 
ples to be given to any one custome! 
be limited to the fewest possible.” 


careful con- 


follow 


It is recognized that there are prac 
tical difficulties in the way of establish 
ing a uniform size for a bound sample, 
and the above resolution does not pre- 
clude the adoption of the first plan 
suggested, by those who prefer it, but 
it is urged that as many 
possible take 
wierever possible in their sample de- 
partments. 


members as 


’ 
steps to conserve woo: 


It was stated by the chairman of the 
Joint Woolens Committee that, inas- 
much as this committee had been dis- 
solved by request of the Government, it 
was not proper that any report should 
be made. 


By the adoption of the nominating 
committee’s report, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Herbert E. Peabody; first 
vice-president, George B. Sanford; sec 
ond vice-president, Frank S. Fay; secre 
tary-treasurer, J. J. Nevins. 

Under the classification of the Board 
of Directors established at the last an- 
nual meeting, the terms of five directors 
expired. For the three-year term, the 
following were elected: 


F. A. Adam, Parker, Wilder Co.; 
Granville E. Foss, Jr., Brightwood Mfg. 
Co.: A. L. Gifford, Worumbo Co.; 


H. M. Stockton, H. M. Stockton & Co.; 
R. A. Strong, Strong, Hewat & Co. 
\ telegram was read from W. S. 
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Gifford, Director of Council of National 
Defense, that press of business at the 
last moment prevented his attendance 
His subject was to have been “A Mes- 
sage from Washington.” After a short 
wait, William S. Kiés, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, was introduced. 
He spoke on “Financial Conditions Dur 
ing and After the War.” It was a clear 
and forceful presentation of pertinent 
facts and commanded the earnest at- 
tention of 
part: 


those present. He said in 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 

‘I want to place before you a num 
ber of conditions that have been ob- 
tained during the past few years from 
which you must draw your own conclu- 
sions. A survey of the past three or 
four years, with the idea fixed in mind 
of present conditions, may help in form- 
ing some idea of the future. Before the 
war, business was on declining scale, 
railroads were declined, steel was on a 
declining scale, and the same was true 
of other industries, when unexpetcedly 
in August, 1914, war broke upon us. 

“Immediately there was chaos, ex 
change decline, and for a period of a 
few months there was extreme chaos 
then business began to steady itself and 
The turn 
England and 


branched out into new fields 
came after the new year 
Krance became large 

market, and there were prospects of a 
long war and long prosperity. 


buyers in- this 


kactories 
were loaded with orders, and in a short 
time there was work for every 
wanted to work. 


one that 
This went on for over 
a year, then we entered the war 

“ During the period of our prosperity 
we bought back $2,000,000,000 to $3,000, 
000,000 of our securities 
loaned $2,000,000,000 and 


became a creditor nation. 


abroad and 
immediate), 
A regrettablk 
circumstance is that no comprehensiy 

steps were taken te prepare for our fu 
ture should we enter the war. We hoy 
ered on the edge of the precipice for a 
long time and finally plunged into war 
We had gathered one-third of the gold 
in the world in three years. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act passed put our bank- 
ing system on a sound basis, so that we 
could operate on sound and conserva 
tive lines. Its rediscount privileges pro- 
vided money for current needs.” 
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{E Textile Club, which has become 
a full-grown member among asso- 
ciations in the textile industry, holds a 
banquet to-night (Saturday) at the 
Hotel Martinique, this city. 
In addition to an attractive menu, ad- 
dresses on subjects of timely interest 
by well-known authorities were on the 


program. We are permitted to print 


Our Cotton 


By ( 


66 HAT is everybody's business is 

nobody’s business,” is a proverb 
that peculiarly fits the conditions in the 
export trade in cotton goods. 

The war has been a wonderful force 
to show us what can be done when the 
arises. Our manufacturers 
cheerfully get together to work out big 
plans for the good of all, and in many 
cases find that these are things that 
ought to have been done before. In 
ternational affairs have forced action 
where indifference existed. Will some 
strong leaders come forward to grasp 
this opportunity and use this spirit to 
vitalize the torpid interest in our for 
eign trade? The need is great and the 
problems are big, but if the issue can 
be put up squarely to the men who have 
the power to do things, there is no doubt 
af the outcome. A central board now 
analyses the whole resources of the 
country and apportions the orders to 
secure maximum results. What could 
uur foreign trade be made if the spirit 
of this broad co-operation were applied 
to back it up. What a boon it would 
be to the men who have been working 


necessity 


for years to put our goods into foreign 
markets, to have the great 
our nation’s resources behind them 

Taken from a national standpoint 
there is an entire absence of realization 
f the duty the manufacturers owe the 
country to work concertedly for the 
securing of the world’s market for 
American trade. We certainly are not 
at the limit of our productive capacity 
in normal times, and that being the case, 
we should further develop it by the kind 
of aggressive trade policy that the Brit 
ish and Germans follow. Our cottons 
should be in every open market in the 
world. 


power ot 


The man who approaches the manage 
ment of a house and shows them how 
to double its output is welcomed with 
open arms and given a scat at the coun 
cil table. But if he addresses a whole 
trade to talk on world conditions—he is 
like the proverbial prophet, he may 
shout, but is not heard 

Our manufacturers have been sitting 
up and taking a little notice because 
their trade has increased since the war. 
They are pleased to have the business, 
and would like to have it continue. But 
what are they doing to hold it? Do 
they realize whose responsibility it is 
to see that we do hold it? Unfortu 
nately it is so easy to sell goods in this 
country that many manufacturers are 
indifferent to the great opportunities 
ypened by the war. The manufacturer 
who could not see beyond Long Island 
when he had the whole country as a 
market would be considered provincial 
The term may easily apply to those who 
cannot see beyond the borders of their 
own country. 

The problem of securing export busi- 
ness is, in general principle, no different 
than securing domestic business. The 
will to do it must exist first. If manu- 
facturers approached their home trade 
problems in the same manner that they 


Important Addresses on 
Vital Current Topics 


these addresses, while it is expected that 
a more detailed account of the function 
will be published next week. These ad- 
abstract form are 


dresses in as fol- 


lows: 


Goods Export 


B. Hayward, the O’Brien Trading Corporation 


do export problems, we would not have 
many of the big, successful organiza 
tions that we have to-day. Having se 
cured success here, however, the aver 
age manufacturer believes his reputation 
should carry his product into foreign 
markets, and is much surprised when it 
does not 

Many are lukewarm toward export 
they say home trade is 
more profitable. When manufacturers 
go after export business, as they should, 
they will find that proper merchandising 
will produce as good results on their 
foreign as on their domestic orders, if 
not better. So far the goods easiest 
sold have been the ones on which our 
export trade has been secured 


orders becaus« 


If every one were running on staples 
in this country, who would make any 
money? Our manufacturers do not 
know, and do not trouble to learn, what 
the possibilities are, and, therefore, be- 
lieve they do not exist. If this state 
ment is considered beyond the mark, it 
is fair to ask many men who 
actually plan the running of mills have 
Do they 
know the goods the British are shipping 
is the latter know what we are doing: 
If they do not, they surely cannot say 
what can or cannot be done 


how 


traveled in foreign markets 


EXPORT TRADE SEPARATE 


goods has 
degree, a 
separate business from the manufactur 
ing and United States distribution 

In this country the mill or mill agent 
is in direct contact with the wholesaler, 
and through him the retailer, and is 
familiar with conditions in every part 
of the country This knowledge of 
trade conditions, including crops, sea 
sons, changes of style, credits, etc., is 
the basis on which the products of mills 
are laid out. The large sales and stock 
rooms and outlays for 


(he exporting of cotton 


ilways been, to a very large 


designers, sales 
considered 
information 


forces, credit men, etc., are 
necessary to have this 
right 

How many manufacturers prepare for 
‘xport business in the same thorough 
manner? <A few have been far-sighted 
enough to cultivate the ordinary outlets 
for export business, and their goods are 
as well known in some foreign markets 
as they are in this country. But even 
their results have been brought about 
not so much by the manufacturer as by 
the work of the export commission 
hous¢ 


LARGE TRADE CREATED 


\ large trade is, of course, done on 
regular American fabrics, and the vari- 
ous methods of sampling, through brok- 
ers, exporters and direct mail offers are 
bound to produce some results if the 
goods are suitable. But the questions 
to be considered here are: 

(1) What proportion of the world’s 
cotton goods trade are we getting? 

(2) Are we getting only such busi- 
ness as comes practically of itself be- 
cause of Europe's inability to compete? 

(3) Can we get more by establishing 


an effective competition with Europe? 
(4) Is it worth the effort? 
(5) If it is, then how can it best be 
done? 


In the statistics of world’s trade in 
cottons our share is comparatively small. 

Can we hold what we have and get 
more by establishing effective competi- 
tion? This is a rule of trade that is not 
peculiar to cotton goods, but effective 
competition means more than our manu- 
facturers are doing to-day. It means 
more than sampling by mail or adver- 
tising well-known fabrics that in most 
cases are unsuited to foreign markets. 
It means thorough, scientific study at 
first hand by competent men and effec- 
tive backing up by the manufacturers as 
it is done by Europe, and as is done in 
other lines of American goods. The 
\merican cotton goods traveler who has 
done the best under present conditions, 
looks with envy when in a foreign 
market on the splendid efforts being 
made and results accomplished by the 
export organizations in steel, oil, to- 
bacco, agricultural implements, sewing 
machines and other lines. What has 
been done by them can be done in cot- 
tons, but we must go far back and or 
ganize properly to do it. At present we 
have no purpose or organized 
effort in the cotton goods trade, and we 
get only as much as we deserve or prob 
ably more than we deserve. 


fixed 


NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION 

The solution of the question depends 
on the building up of organizations of 
such men and backing them up properly 
with the full power of the manufactur- 
ers. Is there any other business having 
the possibilities of the export cotton 
goods trade that is being approached in 
the same haphazard manner? Is there 
any field so large where the manufac- 
turer, the one having the most at stake, 
knows so little of his subject and seems 
so little interested to learn? 


There are exceptions to this, of 


Our Future in 


By E. E. Pratt, Vice-Preside 
HE few remarks that I shall make 
this evening will not be made from 
a point of view of a textile expert or 
even from the point of view of an ex- 
pert on the exporting of textiles. ‘There 
are many here tonight who are much 
better qualified than I to speak on this 
particular subject. I would not be sur- 
prised, however, if some of those pres 
ent should prefer that my remarks to- 
night be not confined too closely to the 
subject of textiles, but rather should 
take a more general course. I hope 
therefore to discuss, with only occa 
sional reference to textiles, the general 
subject of our future in foreign mar- 
kets. You can apply it to textiles as 
little or as much as you may think the 
circumstances warrant. 

During the last three years our ex- 
port trade in practically all lines has 
been enormously stimulated. This in- 
crease in our foreign trade has been 
due to the consequences of the great 
war in Europe. To some extent our 
manufacturers and export merchants 
have taken advantage of the remark- 
able opportunities that have been pre- 
sented to them. In many cases, how- 
ever, they have failed to take advantage 
of those opportunities. 


Banquet of Textile Club 


course, and the success of the very few 
who are working along right lines 
should prove what can be accomplished. 
But looking at the subject in its broad- 
est sense it may be safely said that only 
the easiest problems have been under- 
taken and those not at all thoroughly 
Beyond these there is a whole campaign 
to be thought out and planned for. It 
means organization, co-operation and an 
active interest, so that the investigating, 
manufacturing, selling, shipping and 
financial ends of the trade can be under 
stood to be parts of one big subject and 
not separate problems that each interest 
is to settle for itself. 


DETAILS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

It is not our purpose here to enter int 
details of how to develop export trade 
here are existing facilities for enter 
ing the various fields, whether it be t 
act as merchants or agents. They hav 
been leading the horse to water, but can 
not make him drink. 

The exporter is doing his share o1 
more. He is taking the risk on a small 
margin of profit. He must speculate t: 
make more and must buy for his own 
account to be sure to have goods fo 
the proper season. In the home trade 
the manufacturer lays out his product s: 
that it will get the widest distribution 
and then gives terms to the jobber 
to assist in that distribution. Manufac- 
turers who give spring and fall dating 
to cutters and jobbers, put the exporter 
on the ten-day list and leave it to him tc 
assume all the selling expense and give 
the credit necessary to get the business 
It is not necessary that manufacturers 
enter the direct export field as so many 
fear todo. The exporter will be glad to 
expand his organization and prepare to 
do the actual work in the foreign field 
if he knows the manufacturer will back 
him up by sending his experts to study 
the technical end of the business and 
then assist more fully in holding the 
markets when the openings are made. 

When our manufacturers can see and 
know the whole world as one great mar- 
ket, we will take our rightful place in 
the world’s trade 


Foreign Markets 


nt Pacific Commercial Company 


The total amounts of our exports 
during the last few years have been as 
follows: 

. $1,394,483,082 
1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322,409 
2,465,884,149 
2,364,579,148 
2,768,589, 340 
4,333,482,885 
6,293,806 ,090 


During the same period the amount 
of our exports that could properly 
classified as textiles amounted to 
following: 


1910... 
1911 
1912. 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


$29,997,892 

43,713,223 

53,928,061 

66,629,422 

72,490,364 

72,579,990 

116,311,594 

194,976,060 

190,947,765 
We have now, however, come to & 
parting of the ways. Within the last 
few months or even the last few werks 
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the total volume of our foreign trade 
has begun to decrease and only the 
rapid rise in values and prices has pre- 
vented a wholesale slump. Our foreign 
trade probably reached its zenith along 
about January or February, 1917, and 
ince that time it has been laboring 
inder increasing difficulties. Now, if 
ver, is our chance to hold the increased 
olume of foreign trade that we have 
btained. We are now, not so much up 
igainst the close competition of other 
yuntries as we are up against the diffi- 
culties which have ‘been imposed upon 
us by circumstances over which we have 
little or no control. 

For one, I am not afraid of after the 
war competition with Germany or Great 
Britain. These two are our only com- 
mercial rivals to be seriously considered 
with the possible addition of Japan. 

In the case of Germany, I fail to see 
how even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and I include in these 
favorable circumstances the possibility 
of terms of peace that are satisfactory 
to Germany, Germany will again for a 
number of years be able to compete 
seriously in the world’s markets. 


In the first place Germany has lost 
many of her best trade connections 
and before the war is over she will not 
only have lost most of her trade con- 
nections, but many concerns that are 
properly German will cease to exist in 
this and in other important markets. 
In the second place I fail to understand 
how Germany will be in such a financial 
position as to permit her to enter the 
world’s markets and purchase the raw 
materials that will be necessary for 
supplying her industries. We know that 
her stocks of fibers of all kinds are 
almost completely exhausted. We know 
that a very large supply of these fibers 
will be required to meet the domestic 
demand in Germany and it is evidently 
quite impossible for Germany to be able 
to produce textiles for export until 
many months or even years after the 
close of the present war. In the third 
place, and by no means least important, 
Germany will undoubtedly suffer from a 
very great labor shortage. The textile 
industries in Germany have probably 
suffered more than other industries in 
the proportion of men that have been 
taken for the army. Other industries 
such as iron and steel, machinery, auto- 
mobile, and the like have probably re- 
tained many, if not a large proportion, 
of their skilled mechanics. But not so 
the textile industry which could be 
manned to a very considerable extent 
by women. And finally, we all of us 
are inclined to underestimate the revo- 
lution which has taken place in industry 
in Germany. Organizations have been 
shattered from the management to the 
simplest worker and it will take time, 
skill and effort to bring these organiza- 
tions up to the point of efficiency that 
they all attained prior to the outbreak of 
the war. It is for these reasons that I 
believe Germany in particular will be 
unal to compete with the United 
Sta or with the other great indus- 

itions at the close of the war. 


tr 


same things are true of Great 


Britain, but to a lesser extent. The 
British Government has seen to it that 
ertain supplies are maintained in the 
British Isles and that instead of per- 
mittng these supplies to be depleted 


€ vovernment has taken particular 
iat they should be maintained and 
reased. Great Britain will there- 


for me to the end of this struggle 
With her supplies of raw materials in- 
tact, and in many cases extended. Her 


labor supply on the contrary will un- 
dou! dly be depleted and her general 
industrial organization, like those of 
Ger iny and the other warring nations, 
will he seriously affected. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION 

Many of us look to the competition 
that we will meet from Japan with 
some misgivings. The little Oriental 
nation is indeed a serious competitor 
in the Far East, a competitor, however, 
that is likely to be overrated. Japan 
has made tremendous strides in the last 
two or three decades and has developed 
suddenly from a nation apparently 
medieval into a modern industrial and 
and commercial state. Japan, however, 
has not been able to compete effectively 
with the industrial nations of the west- 
ern world and I doubt if Japan will be 
able to compete effectively with the 
United States or Great Britain when 
this war is at an end. Her armies have 
not found their way to the fighting 


fronts. Her ships are not to be found 
in any considerable numbers in the 
danger zone. On the contrary her 


population is busily engaged in manu- 
facturing materials of war. Her ships 
are busily engaged in carrying on a 
profitable and safe Pacific traffic, and 
her statesmen are busily engaged in 
appropriating her gigantic and peaceful 
neighbor, China. Japan, however, may 
suffer from some lack of cordiality on 
the part of her present allies when this 
war comes to an end because nations 
like our own and Great Britain and 
France will not soon forget the advan- 
tage that has been taken of them while 
they were otherwise busily engaged 
There are perhaps other reasons why 
Japan will not become a very serious 
competitor. One of the chief reasons 
is the fact that Japan fails to originate 
and, as one large buyer of textiles once 
said to me, “ We are able to get our 
fabrics copied in Japan at remarkably 
low prices, but we always fail to re- 
ceive from Japan new designs or new 
ideas.” 

The difficulties of conducting foreign 
business have by no means reached their 
maximum. I look forward to a period 
of increased governmental regulation of 
business and to an increasing number 
of regulations designed to forward the 
interests that we have at stake in 
Europe. 

We already have our restrictions on 
exports which have cut down to a very 
considerable degree our exports of 
woolens and will probably still further 
reduce them. Control of exports will 
undoubtedly be extended as the neces 
sity for the conservation of certain 
products in this country becomes more 
necessary, and as the need for ocean 
freight space becomes more pressing. 

The Trading with the Enemy Act has 
to some extent limited the number of 
foreign firms and agents with whom 
American concerns can do_ business. 
This again will serve to reduce the 
total volume of American commerce by 
withdrawing many efficient agencies in 
foreign countries. 

Within the last few days the control 
of imports has been announced by the 
President. This provides for the con- 
trol of many important raw materials, 
among them many fibers coming in 
from abroad. The object of this con- 
trol has been very generally misinter- 
preted. It has been stated that it was 
designed to prevent dealings with enemy 
concerns. This is hardly its main pur- 
pose. It is designed more particularly 
to regulate the distribution of certain 
essential raw materials in the United 
States. 

PRIORITY PROBLEMS 


There will shortly follow these mea- 
sures that have already been announced 
others that will have for their object 
the control of industry and transporta- 
tion. A whole system of priority is 
likely to be put into operation in the 
very near future. Priority simply means 
that before you or I are able to have 


a certain order of goods manufactured 
we will have to go to a priority board 
located in Washington and ask for an 
order to have these goods manufac- 
tured. If we are so fortunate as to 
obtain that order we can have our goods 
manufactured. If we are unable to 
obtain the order we cannot have our 
goods manufactured. 

Priority in transportation will prob- 
ably come into existence at an even 
earlier date than priority in manufac- 
ture. As a matter of fact, a degree 
of priority is even now being exer- 
cised by the great transportation com- 
panies. Priority in transportation will 
be organized on much the same basis 
as priority in manufacture and goods 
designed for war purposes will be given 
right of way and goods indirectly con- 
nected with the war will follow and 
materials not for the war at all will 
probably find more or less difficulty in 
shipping. 

In opening my remarks I referred to 
the great opportunity that had presented 
itself to American manufacturers and 
exporters during the past three years. 
I hope that I will not be understood to 
say that this opportunity has entirely 
passed away, because I do not believe 
that it has. On the other hand, we are 
confronted with a somewhat different 
kind of an opportunity. We are con- 
fronted with an opportunity of making 
our foreign trade play an important part 
in the war with Germany. We can 
serve two ends and perhaps attain two 
objects by going forward with a more 
determined development of our foreign 
trade than ever before. We are at the 
parting of the ways and we can choose 
the easier of the two ways and let our 
foreign trade go on as best it can or 
we can take the more difficult of the 
two ways and definitely encourage our 
foreign trade and maintain it and de 
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velop it and entrench it more thoroughly 
than ever before. 

Germany undoubtedly looks forward 
to a resumption of her foreign trade at 
the end of the war. Her great indus- 
trial leaders and her great export mer 
chants are undoubtedly saying to them- 
selves at the present time, “ When this 
War is over we will jump into the 
world’s markets and regain the place 
that we left three years ago,” and if 
Germany finds her connections intact, 
German concerns in all parts of the 
world still in existence, and her whole 
system of distribution ready again at 
her beck and call, her industrial leaders 
and her export merchants will be quite 
correct in the judgments that they ar: 
making. 

If, on the other hand, we do our duty 
at the present time as enemies of Ger- 
many, we will see to it that every Ger 
man concern and every concern that is 
German in fact as well as in name, and 
is German in fact if not in name, will be 
wiped out of existence. 

As long as such German concerns re- 
main in existence and as long as the 
German distribution of machinery in 
foreign markets is permitted to exist 
the longer the German industrial and 
commercial leaders will go on thinking 
that they will be able to regain a large 
share of the world’s commerce, and the 
longer they go on thinking that they 
will have this great power at the end 
of the war the longer will they desire 
to continue the present struggle. If, 
however, we will take immediate steps 
to annihilate all German connections, 
Germany will very soon see that at 
least from the commercial. point of view 
it is almost useless to continue opera 
tions. This will not end the war. I 
hope I am not so foolish as to believe 
that it will, but I do believe that it will 
very seriously shorten the struggle. 


Color Standards in Economy of Textiles 


By E. J. Redding, of Textile Color Card Association 


CONOMIES to be effected through 

the correct use of colors for tex- 

tiles. At this time when our country 

is directing every effort to the con- 

servation of materials and man power, 

more attention should be paid to the 

economies to be effected by the use of 
Standard Colors. 

Judged by past standards the textile 
and allied trades of this country are to- 
day in very fair shape in the matter of 
colors, but we must become more nearly 
perfect, attain a greater degree of ef 
ficency than has ever before been at- 
tained, either in this country or Europe, 
to help insure an early and successful 
termination of the war. 

Until a couple of years ago we de 
pended on Europe, very largely, for our 
dyestuffs ; now our own manufacturers 
are successfully producing most of the 


colors. Probably the greatest thing we 
lack at present is uniformity of the 
product. Considering our limited ex- 


perience in the field this is to be expect- 
ed; even now our producers are seeking 
means of remedying this evil and un- 
doubtedly will shortly meet with success. 
COLORS IN FINISHED TEXTILES. 

But the biggest field of activity and 
the one I want to talk about is color in 
the finished textile, ready for the event- 
ual consumer, for it is here that an 
enormous economy can be effected, an 
economy so far-reaching that it affects 
everyone from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, and what is most important, 
affects our supply of material and man 
power. 

Looking back over the history of 
fabric colors in this country, for a num- 


ber of years past, we find in a general 
way three periods. 

Phe first was a period of many colors, 
in which colors were a matter of beauty 
rather than a matter of style. The sec- 
ond period recognized the fact that 
there was beginning to be a color fash- 
ion. It had long been known that light 
colors were best for spring and summer 
and dark colors for fall and winter, and 
now it was recognized that certain light 
colors were best for a particular spring 
and summer and certain other light col- 
ors best for another spring and sum- 
mer. It was in this, the second period, 
that the commercial value of colors at- 
tracted attention in this country and 
were first studied This period used 
about as many colors as the preceding 
period, but an attempt was made to an- 
ticipate what colors the public would ac- 
cept as the most fashionable. 

In the present period, the third period, 
a very definite color style is recognized. 
That we know—statistics prove there 
are three or four best colors each sea- 
son. It is the encouraging of a limited 
number of colors, and the discouraging 
of additional ones that promises to effect 
a great saving in all textile trades. 

Manufacturers of the more expensive 
fabrics, catering as they do to a fash- 
ionable and wealthy public, have felt 
that by producing an endless variety of 
shades they stimulated sales, for only 
in so doing could they hope to antici- 
pate every whim and caprice of their 
patrons. 

A manufacturer in producing a fabric 
in a large variety of shades hoped, but 
seldom expected, to sell all of those 
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icate the shades we call for 
which is no doubt true. But 


more reason why the four or five years, so that, in 


of the dyer made less com- 


Lastly, a serious. shortening of work- 
ing hours has taken place in the last 
many 
states, a week’s run is fifty hours in- 
stead of the fifty-five to sixty hours 
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costs can be kept within the limits 
which consumers can afford to pay, and 
how goods can be produced in sufficient 
quantities to meet the requirements of 
the market. 


The answer must be found in in 
creased production for each machine 
operated, and for each worker em 
ployed, and without any undue “ speed 


ing up” of the operative. This is not 
a question of running from twenty to 
twenty-four hours per day, using tw: 
or three sets of hands (desirable as it i: 
to keep machinery constantly operated ) 
for the great difficulty will lie in the ob 
taining of the hands. 

Relief must be looked for in higher 
speeds, in a larger percentage of out 
turn at the increased speeds, and in th 
greater nuinber of spindles, looms, o1 
what not, that the operatives will tak 
care of. 

Objection will be raised that 
chinery is now being operated as fas 
as the materials will stand, and that tl 
output obtained is as large as is po 
sible. 


ma 


ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION 


Important elements entering into th 
question of production, outside of hou 
of labor and the individual skill of tl 
operatives, are the types and conditio 
of the machinery employed; the cha 
acter, perfection and condition of tl 
auxiliary apparatus, and supplies rr 
quired in connection with the m 
chinery; the kind, quality, and prepa 
tion of the warp and filling; the lengt! 
of the warps, and the lengths of fillin; 
on the shuttle bobbins; the sufficie: 
and steadiness of the power employe 
the construction and weave of the good 
the counts of the yarns, and the nu 
ber of ends and picks per inch; t 
number of harnesses and shuttles, a 
the fineness of the reeds; the working 
conditions, with reference to prope! 
space around the machines, cleanlin 
heat, light, etc.; the speeds of the 1 
chinery; the number of units, spind 
looms, etc, per operative; the pert 
tion of manufacture which the parti 
lar requirements of the trade demand 
the proper supply of skilled help to k 


the machinery in first-class condition, 
and in continued operation; the mill 
organization, on which depends 1! 


orderly bringing forward of the vai 
orders, and the providing of the 
terials and equipment for their manu 
facture; the capital at the command 
the mill owners which will enable tli 
to have a proper supply of mate: 
always on hand so that there will b 
waiting of machinery on that 
the proper designing or styling talent 
either at the mill or at the selling « 
which, if good, will greatly assist 1: 
selling of the mill’s product; 
lastly, the selling talent on the mark 
which if good, will constantly kee; 
mill sold up, and, when running 


S( 
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( urers who have had a every purchase of finished material, duced, and, eventually, an increase of Kies 
liffere: t range of colors, who every step in distribution and conserve proportionate amount of pay per hour, ee See 
— the — om ete ee mateniel a wall omptity the labor ques- or per unit, and a similar decrease in the My view is that a duty rests 
a color ut after tion, it will relieve idle capital and save units produced, so that shortened work- each of the industries to demo 
| vo _ : Beye Rs a - Seas Se eee a ing hours make a permanent and seri- to its members what are the | 
they hi ryone concerned w colors ous increase in the manufacturing cost results obtainable in regard to qi 
— : ; * : Arma throne nin Hashem —o - me * aoe in . ra ‘SRER ESOS, we face a short- and quality of product under sti 
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we must remem that the success uch well worthy of the cars ul atten nd short working hours, and it is a dividual concerns may, over a pet 
ot the manufacturer must be paralleled tion of all u gentlemen serious and pressing question as to how (Continued on page 53) 
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John Shirreffs, treasurer and general 


nanager of the Aetna Mills, Water 
own, Mass., which has just taken over 


the Shirreffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 


considerably improved in 
ealth, but is not yet able to give active 
ttention to business. The breakdown 
iat he suffered last winter and from 
hich he has never fully recovered was 
argely due to his increased business 
esponsibilities. His plant at Fitchburg 
id always been successful and a leader 
its class, and under his management 
e Aetna plant has also been brought 
a high state of efficiency. 
Che First Pennsylvania Cavalry, Col. 
hn P. Wood, commander, has been 
he subject of many changes at Fort 
lancock. Now it is stated the original 
der will be carried out, and the unit 
ill be dispersed through various other 
its in the artillery and engineer 
anches of the service. Col. John P. 
\Vood, it is stated, has been appointed 
mmander of the 103d Engineers. 
(. H. Miller, secretary and treasurer 
the Taylorsville (N. C.) Cotton Mill 
., the Liledoun Manufacturing Co. 
d the Miller Manufacturing Co., was 
Philadelphia for a short time last 
eek. He made his headquarters at 


the offices of Henry W. Taylor’s Sons, 


the direct 





selling representatives of 

hese mills. Mr. Miller is now on a 

\Vestern trip accompanied by Henry W 

laylor, Jr., of the above film calling 

pon the trade; they attended the meet- 

¢ of western knit goods manufactur- 
at Chicago yesterday. 

Robert P. Perkins, of New York, 
esident of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 

pet Corporation, has been appointed Red 
Cross Commissioner to Italy by the 
\\ar Council of the American Red 
Cross. He will serve without salary 
lr. Perkins will take over permanently 
relief work of the Red Cross which 
ently was organized on a temporary 

is by Major Grayson M-P Murphy, 
head of the Red Cross forces in Eu- 
pe. The Red Cross War Council has 
some time been considering the ap- 
ntment of a permanent commissioner 

Italy, and, conditions in that country 

uddenly having become acute, it was 

‘ided to provide at once for the or- 

‘nization of an expedition for relief 

irposes which will proceed there with- 
delay. 

W. G. Broadfoot, proprietor of the 

ison Hosiery Mills, Connellys Spring, 

C., was a visitor in Philadelphia and 
w York this week, accompanied by 
bride. He was looking into the 
tter of new machinery for his plant 

which he expects to purchase in order 
dd to the equipment. 

stanley G. Miller, vice-president of 
Crex Carpet Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
s a vistor this week in his former 
ne city of Philadelphia, on his way 
Washington. He reports good con- 
ons in the Northwest, with a par- 
ilarly good selling season in prospect 
m January 1 on floor coverings. 
neral business conditions are good, 
th a good proportion of work for 
Government. 

C. C. Armstrong has been appointed 
istant manager of the mills of the 
strong Cotton Mills Co., at Gas- 
a, N. C., assuming his new duties the 
t of the month. Previously he had 
n associated with a cotton firm in 
stonia. He is a son of Col. C. B. 
mstrong, president and treasurer of 

company. 


\ 
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The National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers will be repre 
sented at the conference in Washington 
next Tuesday of the U. S. Chambers 
of Commerce by Edwin Farnham 
Greene, chairman; Stuart W. Cramer, 
Ronald T. Lyman, and John 5S. 
Lawrence. 


Rudolph Schreiber, a silk manufac- 
turer of this city, has purchased a large 
estate in New Rochelle, N. Y., compris- 
ing a 1l6-room residence, garage and 
about two acres of land, at a reported 
price of $35,000. 


A fire in the Southeastern Life In- 
surance Building, Greenville, S. C., last 
week destroyed the offices of John M. 
and B. E. Geer, prominent mill presi- 
dents of that section. 


Henry A. Francis, president of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., was in New York this 
week. 


F. R. Sweeney, president of the Re- 
liance Knitting Co., Ltd., recently vis- 
ited Phila*elphia in the interest of his 
company. 


George W. McFadden, familiarly 
known in the trade as “ Mack,” has sev 
ered his connection with Sam’l Eiseman 
& Co., after having been with them for 
over 25 years, the last 16 of which he 
was superintendent and general sales 
man. Mr. McFadden will commence 
business on Jan. 7 for himself at 357 
Fourth avenue, where he will represent 
several first-class silk mills, and will also 
do a jobbing business. 


On Jan. 1 Horace H. Lumberton will 
join the staff of the Champlain Silk 
Mills of Whitehall, N. Y., as superin- 
tendent of the sociological department. 
Mr. Lumberton has tendered his resig- 
nation as superintendent of the White- 
hall public schools, to take effect the 
first of the year. 


Robert N. Stanfield, a large sheep 
owner of Pendleton, Ore., has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the office of 
United States Senator on the Republi- 
can ticket. Primaries are to be held 
next May. Mr. Stanfield was speaker 
of the Oregon House of Representa- 
tives during the 1917 term. 


Harold A. Smith, of B. F. Bailey & 
Co., New York commission merchants, 
who attended the training 
camp at Plattsburg, has been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. 


officers’ 


James Mottram, of Rouen, France, 
who is the representative in France fot 
a number of English and some Amer 
ican textile machinery and equipment 
builders, is in the United States for 
several weeks. Mr. Mottram is the 
successor to the long established French 
business of James M. Sumner & Co. 
He believes that there is an excellent 
opportunity in France for certain kinds 
of American textile machinery and par- 
ticularly for specialties which have 
demonstrated their merit in the Amer- 
ican market. Immense quantities of 
cotton, wool and worsted machinery 
will be required after the war is over 
to replenish the destroyed equipment of 
the mills in northern France and Bel- 
gium and it may be impossible for the 
English shops to meet the emergency 
demands. Mr. Mottram is making his 
headquarters at the office of William 
Firth, Boston, Mass. 
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John T. Parr, one of the most popu 
lar members of the cotton yarn trade in 
Philadelphia, who is connected with the 
cotton yarn department of Charles J. 
Webb & Co., is one of the leading 
factors in reform politics in his home 
town of Collingswood, N. J He re- 
cently conducted a successful campaign 
for a commission form of government, 
and has now been persuaded by his 
friends to run as an independent candi 
date for commissionet His executive 
ability is well known, so that his elec 
tion will be a real cause for satisfac 


tion 


Charles T. Main, the well-known mill 
engineer ot 
dent of the American Society of Mech 
anical Engineers, at the annual meeting 
of the organization this week M1 
Main has been one of the managers of 


Boston, was elected pre si 


the society for several years and has 
always taken an active interest in its 
affairs. textile 
mill engineer will 
particularly pleasing to his many friends 
in this industry. 


His prominence as a 


make his election 


W. Irving Bullard, manager of the 
textile department of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, Boston, delivered an 
address on “ Establishing Business Re 
lations with Foreign Merchants” at a 
recent meeting of the Exporters’ Round 
Table and the National Association of 
Credit Men, held at the Boston City 
Club 

Phillip M. Reynolds, treasurer of 
Scott & Williams, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Massachusetts 
Executive Committee of the national 
war savings plan. This patriotic work 
will oblige Mr. Reynolds to spend mors 
of his time in Boston in the future. 


Fred Dixon, superintendent of the 
Odsonia Mills of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., at Jamestown, N. Y., has re- 
signed to become associated with the 
Atlanta Chemical Co. of Boston. Mr. 
Dixon has been with the Odsonia Mills 
for the past seven years, and previous 
to that was identified with the chemical 
trade in New York. Upon leaving the 
Odsonia Mills he was presented with a 
gold watch by the employes. 


Harold Blomquist, superintendent of 
the Ferncliff Worsted Mills of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., at Fal 
coner, N. Y., has been transferred to 
Jamestown, N. Y., as superintendent of 
the company’s Odsonia Mills, succeed- 
ing Fred W. Dixon, resigned. Mr. 
Blomquist is succeeded at Falconer by 


Harry Spurr, assistant superintendent 
of the Odsonia Mills. 
K. W. Harvey, superintendent and 


buyer of the Harvel Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, Canada, was a visitor in 
Philadelphia this week. 

John McGaffin, paymaster at the Cas- 
cade Mills of George H. McDowell & 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y., recently completed 
the course at the Ft. Niagara Training 
Camp and has been commissioned a 
captain in the regular army. Capt. 
McGaffin was lieutenant-colonel of the 
Second Regiment, New York National 
Guard, resigning in 1915, and is a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American war. 


George O. Richardson, of Andover, 
Mass., formerly an assistant instructor 
at the Lowell Textile School, and now 
a member of Company B, Thirtieth En 
gineers, was married in Andover last 
week to Miss J. B. Simmons, of Morrill, 
Me. 





Charles Strout, who has been overs 
of weaving at the Marland Mills, A 
dover, Mass., for the past 11 years, has 
resigned, and as a mark of their esteem 
his employes presented him with a suit 
able gift. Previous to going with th 
Marland Mills, Mr. Strout was an ove 
seer in the old Osgood Mill at N 
Andover. 


Joseph M. Cote, formerly with thi 
Blackstone (Mass.) Manufacturing C 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
the cloth room of the Bernon Mills of 
the Manville Co., 
succeeding 


Georgiaville, R. | 
George H. Lawton, whos« 


resignation was noted last week 


William Slater, overseer of spinning 
at the Atlantic Mills of the Roff Manu 
facturing Co., Cohoes, N. Y., resigned 
his position to enter the Government 
service He has been succeeded at the 
Atlantic Mills by Thomas R. Gra 
overseer of spinning at the Hope Mill 


Walter Lacey has accepted a posi 
tion as superintendent of the weavin 
department for the Saratoga Victory 
Manufacturing Co., Victory Mills, N. \ 


C. M Elliott has become associated 
with the Racine Woolen Mills, at theit 
new mill at Wolfesboro, N. H Chey 
have purchased the old Springfield 


Woolen Mills 


Thomas Connors has accepted a posi 
tion as fixer for the Van Dyke Knit 
ting Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


Charles J 
tion as hosiery and machine fixer for the 
Holeproof Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


Konz has accepted a p 


John S. McCann has 
sition as overseer ot 


\\ orsted 


resigned his po 
spinning for the 
Somerset Mills, North Dex- 


ter, Me. 


William Tanner, for the past twenty 
two years spinner in the Potter Hill and 
\shaway Mills, and widely known in 
textile mills of the south county, after 
two years absence, has resumed his 
work in the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 
Potter Hill, R. I] 


Robert Fazackerley has accepted a po 
sition as overseer of weaving for the 


John H. Meyer Tire Duck Co., Newark, 
N. J. He comes from Montreal, Can. 


llarry Beecher has accepted a position 
as night overseer of carding for the 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Utica, N. \ 


Joseph Deffley has accepted a position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Black Riv 


er Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt 


Robert L. Todd, son of W. O. Todd, 
treasurer of the Lawton Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. has 
sioned a first lieutenant and assigned to 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Lieutenant Todd 
recently resigned as Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of the Mills, to 
attend an officers’ training camp 


W. T. Joyce, 
ferred from the 
branch of the U. S 
the Silver Springs 
ously noted in these columns, was te! 
dered a dinner before leaving Paw 
tucket. Superintendent Lyons, of the 
Pawtucket plant, acted as toastmaster, 
and on behalf of the mill and its em 
ployes, Richard Knight presented Mr 
Joyce with a gold watch and a silver 


been commis- 


Lawton 


who has been trans 
Pawtucket, R. [., 
Finishing Co., t 
branch, as previ 


service 








” the case of the large cotton mill 
the problem to be solved was of an 
entirely different nature. The mill used 
many thousand dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies a year. In this instance, too, the 
supplies were of the various 
who, having no time to give 
ut supplics personally, had constant 
trouble and almost a hopeless task in 
trying to Shortly be- 
fore the reorganization of the control 
system was an enterpris- 
worker streak of personal 
discovered that heavy double 
belting makes an excellent, durable and 


in charge 


overseers 


enforce economy 


de cide d upon, 
with a 


ing 


economy 


flexible shoe sole and availed himself 
of the opportunity, with the prevailing 
loose control method, of resoling his 


working shoes with this expensive belt- 
ing. The habit spread to other workers 
be This discov 
fact that a case of heddles 
mislaid just when needed 


ht the 


vefore being discovered 
ery, and the 
was somel 
most, broug request from the ove1 
seers themselves for 


« thod 


oniy a crude Cos 


an improved sup- 


ply control n The mill having 


t system, naturally the 
two systems were worked out together. 
This was one of the rare instances 
vhere improvements were not only wel 

med the majority of the overseers, 
but vy tually demanded, and of 
cours¢ management had their co 
Lid f ey 
nt Nod 5! 
Oo Mi ar x 1000 
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FIG. ¢ rOCK ROOM RECORD, SHOWING 
MANY GOOD FORMS 

oy eration ven so, every step was pre- 


overseers and 
carefully cleared up. 


viously expl ined to the 
points ol doubt 
ROOM 


STOCK RECORD 


The mill had many departments, gen 
erated its own and had quite an 


shop, and the 


power, 


extensive repair concen- 


tration of all supplies was not a simple 


task. It was decided that a room on the 
main floor should be turned into a sup- 
ply room in charge of a special supply 
clerk. The floor was carefully laid out, 


tion order was made, sim- 
ilar to the one given in the previous 
article de the development of a 

l for a knitting mill, neg- 
ntial details Sections 
were assigned to articles used in one de- 
partment only, 


and a construc 


scribing 
( t method 
lecting no es 
with other sections as- 
signed to articl 
out the 


es in general use through- 


mill. The stock room contained 





everything, from brooms to castings, 
and from washers to darning needles, 
and a Stock Room Record, shown at 
. . : 
Vig b, was made tor each article 
Provision was made under the new 
system for each department to carry a 
mited stock « each article in specially 
‘ icted closets which had bins of 
various sizes, each one numbered. In 
side of each closet an alphabetically ar 
ranged list of all articles was posted, 
\ { I the | in which 
I e was lo d. Every section 
\ \ ' \ 1 
1 d had key to the closet and took 
S pl eded l quantity Car 
ed in tl C ( was calculated to be 
* Continue from tissue of November 10. 


Textile Mill Organization an 


Supply Stock Rooms—Control System 
Installed in a Large Cotton Mill* 


3y Eugene Szepesi 


On this page, in the November 10 issue of TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 


a description was given of a stock control system installed in a small knitting 


mill. 


The present article describes a system installed in a large mill, showing 


that control is not dependent on size. Ideas as to the procedure in constructing 


and maintaining supply accounts are given, with evidence that a system must 
be developed in every instance to meet the peculiar requirements of the busi- 


ness. 


Questions on the subjects discussed, or on any subject connected with 


organization and cost systems, are invited and will be answered for JOURNAL 


subscribers without charge. 


sufficient for week in articles of 
everyday use and was added to regu- 
larly; while supplies and machine parts 
not in everyday ordered as 
needed. A small closet in each depart- 
ment was sufficient for the needs, and 
was kept in good order by the neatest 
section hand who was entrusted with 
this duty; and since the rearrangement 
of the closet meant additional work for 
him, he kept an his slovenly 
brothers, who would rather submit to 
the rule of neatness than to the nagging 
of the man in charge. 

The supply room had a messenger sys- 
tem, and most supplies were ordered by 
telephone and sent to the departments, 
and there was less delay than previously 
when the hands themselves had to scout 
their floors very frequently for certain 
machine parts, belts or other supplies 

Goods were given out on a requisition 
only, Fig. 7, 
foreman, and handed to the messenger 
when the supplies were delivered. The 
stock clerk credited his Stock Room 
Records during the day and marked on 
the Requisitions the letter of the depart 
ment to which the were to be 
charged, also the account to be credited 
The maximum and minimum stock 
worked automatically, and the purchas- 
ing department was notified as soon as 
the stock reached the low limit. The 
stock clerk had a pigeon hole arrange- 
ment, with numbers corresponding with 
the stock ledger accounts, and requisi 
tions credited to the Stock Room 
ords were filed under the account num 
ber 


one 


use were 


eye on 


shown at signed by the 


goods 


Rec 


SUPPLY ACCOUNT NEEDED 


The size of the business required a 
Supply Stock Account for each article, 


see Fig. 8, showing at all times the value 





Names of enquirers will not be published. 





more additional work than adding up 
the requisition values already grouped to 
ledger numbers. 

SUPPLIES, MAINTENANCE, EQUIPMENT 

There is a great deal of uncertainty 
among mill men and accountants as to 
the classifications, “ Supplies,” ‘ Main- 
tenance” and “ Eqipment.” As to ac- 
tual supplies, the question is not so per- 
plexing, and the following list, while in- 
complete, will give a clear idea of its na- 
ture: Coal, oils (lubricating), brooms, 
brushes, belt dressing, bobbins, shuttles, 
dry boards, jacquard cards, stationery. 

But what constitutes maintenance, and 
what new equipment, is a bit confusing. 
\ thing may be new equipment at one 
time and maintenance another time. For 
example, take reeds; if bought for mak- 
article they are manifestly 
equipment; if used for replacing 
worn-out they are maintenance 
of equipment. In case one must 
depend on individual judgment 

While in some mills such subdivision 
is unnecessary, in many others it is es- 
sential. Take a mill making novelties 
In this case it is imperative to know 
what capital was invested in equipment 
to make the article; did it pay to spend 
this money on a season’s business. 

Many mills, tempted by the attractive 
looking selling price on short-lived nov- 
elties, forget momentarily the expense 
of new equipment, consoling themselves 
that the equipment will be used some 
other time. The other time’ 
might not come in a decade, the special 
equipment eating up its value and earn- 
ings in interest and depreciation. If the 
cost of equipment of such special sup- 
plies is shown in its proper place, it will 
indicate to the keen manager how much 
business in these seasonal novelties must 


Ing a new 
new 
reeds, 


each 
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“some 
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FIG. 8 


FORM 
and stock 
The requisitions, already assorted as to 
account numbers, were sent to the of- 
fice every Saturday, Supply 


the quantity of supplies in 


and the 
Stock Accounts were credited with very 
little additional work. The ledger clerk 
also had a pigeon hole arrangement, but 
the Production 
with subdivisions for 
The 


the 


yrresponded with 
Ledger Accounts, 
“ Maintenance ” 
requisitions 


this cx 


and “ Equipment.” 
filed re ady for 
Production Ledger, and the was 


entry 
at the end of each month with no 


were 


made 





FOR SUPPLY ACCOUNT 


be done for the equipment to pay for it- 
selt, also whether such equipment is ca- 
pable of producing this paying quantity 
and earning a profit. The cost organiza- 
tion of a mill falls short of its purpose 
unless it is capable of assisting the man- 
agement with such problems. In other 
words, a matter how 
elaborate, is unscientific, and but a use- 
less jumble of figures if it lacks such 
analytical features. 

A mill should know 


equipment and 


cost system, no 


what is 


what is replacement 


new 


d Costs 


Distinguishing between these two will 
mean but a little more attention on the 
part of the accountant in charge, but re- 
sults in a check over the use of supplies 
in all departments. Department heads 
can soon be taught to make this distinc- 
tion on the requisitions and mark them 
(m) for maintenance and (e) for new 
equipment. 

These are the feature problems of the 
construction and maintenance of supply 
accounts and supply stock rooms, their 
control and enforcement of economy. 
With the descriptions of the two in- 
stances given, the subject is by no means 
exhausted; but what has been said will 
give a fair idea of the proper procedure, 
and proof why a cost or stock control 
system must be developed in each in 
stance to meet the peculiarities of a mill 

HANDLING CHARGED STOCK 


One more feature should be discussed 
here. A supply stock room should house 
not only new articles, but all machin- 
ery parts and supplies not in actual use 
in the mill. The exception is change 
gears and machine parts of similar char- 
acter. A stock room should have a dis- 
tinct space reserved where heddles, 
reeds, harnesses or sinker heads, for in- 
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FIG. 7. FORM FOR REQUISITIES 
stance, that are already charged to the 

departments, should be housed. 

Stock cards for such supplies are car 
ried as well, but are marked “ Charged 
Stock,” and, of course, they have no 
ledger accounts. A set of harnesses and 
reeds, for instance, taken out of a loom 
with no prospect of immediate use, is 
sent to the stock room, entered on the 
“Charged Stock” card, and if at the 
next occasion for use a requisition is 
sent for the identical supplies, the 
“ Charged Stock ” card is looked up first, 
the identical set returned, and no charge 
made, the requisition being destroyed. It 
no charged stock is available new stock 
is, of course, given out and _ prope: 
charges. 

There is another very important fac 
tor in favor of perpetual stock records 
and control method. The danger of fire 
is ever present in every mill. The pres 
ence of such records leaves but one wa 
for the insurance adjuster—to pay th: 
inventory value without argument 
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THE 1918 CATALOG OF “ BEAVER” EAs’ 
WorkInG Diz Stocks AND SQUAR 
Env Pire Cutters; The Borden C 


Warren, Ohio. 

This booklet is printed in two colo1 
on high grade paper, and illustrate 
in a complete and artistic manner tl 
complete line of “ Beaver” easy wot! 
ing die stocks and square-end pipe cu 
ters. Several ‘ Beaver ” 
shown for the first time. One of th 
most popular of these is the new N 
3 “Beaver” Junior ratchet die stoc! 
which is built on the unit plant 
thread pipe from % to 1 inch inclusiy 


new tools at 


+ 
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Use of Cotton as a Wool Substitute 


N continuation of the subject as dis- 

cussed in the issue of November 3, 
ther fabric of the carded woolen and 
tton class is taken up for considera- 
n. Although designated a coating, it 
for other in com- 
In this cotton 
well under and 


pn rte 


suitable garments 
the 


cover 


m use. case 1S 
kept 


esence May 
spected; but in any event the manip 


ain its 


never be noticed or even 


ition is quite legitimate and there is 
need for apology the goods 
ight and sold on the strength of their 
n showing, and no 
en. Details of construction 
manufacturing are given in the routine 
rder usually followed in practice, and 
the terms of the former are positive, 
being facts from the records kept in the 
woolen mill, 
he style of pattern is different on 
each side of the fabric, and belongs to 
a class known common face-fancy 
back, which is well adapted for a light 
weight cloth, or to add novelty to a 
low quality heavy-weight. The style of 
back does not increase the 
manufacturing to a great extent, as the 
addition only consists of the conspicu- 
featuring threads which are at- 
tached in skeleton shape to the main 
the fabric. The weaving terms 
single cloth so far as relates to picks 
per inch is not ‘at all affected, and the 
price for weaving remains the same. 
rhe form of pattern on the face is a 
varied soft stripe 1 7-16 inches in size, 
and the back is the same, except in the 
art Where the more conspicuous stripe 
of fancy colored yarns comes in. 


are 


as 
guarantee is 
and 


as 


cost ot 


*3 
ou 


of 


FEELS WOOLLY AND FIRM 
The fabric feels woolly and firm, con- 
no suggestion of cotton in its 


no 


vey 84 
make up, and as the material is clear 
and stands up well there seems to be 
no ground for fair criticism. It is also 
noted that the texture is so fine and 
well covered that the constructing 
threads cannot be distinguished apart, 
indicating that no cheap methods have 
heen practiced in the making of the 
vari The cloth at the standard width 
56 inches is constructed with 3,200 


warp and 42 picks per inch of 
fill The yarns are spun to a 
of 5 runs and are spun right twist. 


size 


The 


ition of stock for plain shades 

basis of 50 per cent fine. \ 

Stuy ulled wool, 20 per cent carded 
shoddy of an equivalent quality, and 30 


per cent good staple American cotton 

incy colored yarns are made from 

0-50 per cent composition of the sam« 
1 and cotton 

best to have appreciably 

rger proportion of cotton in the fancy 

as they will not be broken 


an 


(CRIN Yarns 

up a felted so much, making them less 

likely to show up on the face. The 
67 inches wide inside 


Wary s reeded 
t tl selvages, and as it is necessary 
the main constructing threads 
ntly equal in the reed in order 
d streaks in the cloth, the back- 
put in as additional to 
quota. This makes them 
rowded at these points, and 
xture is also deeper and heavier 
e parts, the effect in the fabric 
ley or lumpy feel. But this is 
ed to such an extent in the full 
the re is no cause for objection 
finished 
WEAVE AND DRAFT 
asic weaving plan 4-ha1 
mmon twill, with the ends of 
awn through the heddles in het 


Ig ads 
the cular 


are 


as 


goods. 


iS a 


e style. The featuring ends on 
are drawn on two separati 
s and woven in on the sam 


method 


A Reversible Spring Overcoating 


Fabrie—Dis- 


cussion of Construction and Manufacturing Details 


attached 


as 


to 


a 


a 


being woven, 
only once in four bars of 


chain, between two 
protect 


them 


warp 


plain side of the cloth. 
to have the 


proper 


Harness Chain, 


back 
regular twill. 
is simple and easy upon the yarns while 
because tl 


1e 


is 


commonly 


Phe 


threads 


the 


well worn look shabbier 


oS 
also the most appropriate for many 
plan casions. Fancier tones may be more 
striking and draw greater attention, but 
ris¢ they fade in a shorter time, and when 


harness in comparison 

face threads which Chere is a good deal of truth in the 

from being seen on the — story related about the textile teache1 
It is important and the textile student. The latter had 

drafting sketched out in a acated his position as designer in a 
manner, otherwis¢ oolen mill running upon various fab 


connecting 


leh i eit x 


WARP 


PATTERN, 


HARNESS 


the conspicuous threads will not be com 


CHAIN 


ric 


ANI 


Ss OD 
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yo tg tT hd 
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) DRAWING-IN DRAFT 


ut only made in staple shades 


pletely hidden, To make this matter Explaining to the teacher that he quit 
more plain an illustration of the draft the job because only gray shades wer 
and weave is shown allowed to be used, he received the re 
The shade of the sample illustrated ply, “ What better shades could you 
is mainly a gray mixture, with striping have?” 
threads of solid black and black and But although grays are excellent they 
white twist; also a single thread of are not usually the whole showing, and 
light purple in one complete pattern, in the class of goods in question, variety 


breaking up the gray ground and con 


stituting 


the 


face of 


stripe 
the cloth 


effect 
are 


lhe 


cepting the heavy fancy colored part o 


the former, which has been previously 


cle scribe d 


produce 


CLOTH 


Grays are not only always in fashion, 


AT 


rop 


SHOWS 


FACE, 


AND CLOTH 


SPRING 


Is called 


back It 
the same, ex- 


1S, therefore am 
same procedure 


f sorts o 


pr 


tions 


AT 


duce 
m 


BOTTOM 


tor to 


suit diversity of taste 
necessary to adopt the 


as follows in other 
f fancy goods; that is, first to 
pattern ranges to have selec 
ade from, then to copy the same 





SHOWS BACK Of 


REVERSIBLE 


OVERCOATING 


ut they are also most economical in 
respect, as they art 


\¢ 


Vv 


than 


al 


and sh 
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W the 
othe1 


ett¢ 


sha 
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de 


cheaper to 


T he j 


¢ XPpost 


ire 


are 
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ny 
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Manipulation 


the 
to 


in selling ends for the use of salesmen 


COLORING 
ing are prob 


ANIPULATION 
and 


AND 
color 
most important duties pertain 


designing because no matter 





how Cv the ( I 
¢ les 1¢ S 

in i m \ l oh 

‘ 1 designer is 

lerstands how 

nd design patterns t w te 
handle stock d ni 
irtl I whe € | ite 

{ nt nature A ith na 
mixes ompositior | 
l ST irl a4 th at th i 
esults will be obtained The des ( 
ce his work of bringing forth sam 
ples by getting portio1 the raw 
stock to be used and making small colo1 
pads with the hand cards yr ~which 
the proportions of separate iterial ar 


weighed out in grains. Selections 
| 


these pads are made and small batch 
of stock are prepared for sampl 
hese come along and are 
first place for trial fabrics, 
blankets, as they are commonly termed 
As implied in the foregoing, th 
position of separate shades and qualities 
stock the 
in blending, and the aim should always 
he to have the kind of the 
the color that 


Otherwise the complete 


yarns 
the 


pattern 


used in 
or 


dis 


of essential matter 


most 


1s 
lowest value 
hides it 
factured 


in shade or best 


manu 


article will not show up to the best ad 
vantage. Therefore, it is expedient to 
have the predominating shade in a mix 
ture of the best er*ancing quality. In 
respect to cott a composition, it 
is advisable to use it in the darkest 
shade, preferably black, because if thi 

not done, the material is so sus 
ceptible to staining influences that it 
may be found dificult to match up the 
individual pieces 

COTTON EASILY STAINED 

An illustration of the above is given 
by the sample of cloth. It is chiefly 
composed of mediur gray mixture 


varn, made from a stock combination 
of wool, shoddy and cotton, and a 
white is the predominating shade the 
vool is appropriately used for such 
and the value 1S ipparent By the 
shoddy and cotton being in black, thei 
nature is not discernible in ordinary ob 
servation, and the presence of the lat 
ter can only be suspected through thi 
‘feel” or handle If the cotton part 
had been introduced in the white, the 
effect would have been a less lustrou 
and woolly appearance, also plain indi 
cations of the true value. The liability 
of the white cotton to get stained is 
again a reason why it preferable to 


use it in black. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESULTS 


The manufacturing of goods is supe1 
the superintendent 
who is held responsible for their finished 


vised by practical 


T he overseers 
his authority 


condition 
under 


are supposed 


to be in regard t 


discipline in their departments, also i 
regard to the progress of work and it 


cost 3ut it is not expected that thi 
superintendent will interfere with th 
manner in which an accountable over 


eer handles his tools, as by doing so 


he will be answerable for any bad re 
sults. A wise head is well aware of 
this, and while he may give advice he 


not likely to give any orders 
Yhe superintendent also has or sho 


have a word in the purchasing 1 
stock essential for the producing o 
loth, as otherwise he innot fairly | 
held liable for any bad conseqt 


\s regards materials such as 





soap or oil, he ought to onsult 

the head of the department concerned 
ore purchases are mad to 

do so he is reasonably or 

their capable working 
ith overseers it is to 
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THINK.......... 


Our business before the war was growing 
greater annually, which is the reason we were in po- 
sition to protect our customers to the fullest extent 
when the tremendous demand came. This industry 
has asked neither favors, help nor supplies from any 
foreign source, and in spite of all competition, fair 
and otherwise, has grown stronger and greater along 
with all other American industries, equally well 
founded and wisely administered. 


We do not imitate foreigners, but make the 
finest Dyewood Extracts that scientific knowledge 
enables, and there are none better made in the United 
States nor as good abroad. 


SUMAC 


YOUNGS LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 
BARK 


J. S. YOUNG & CO. 


Established 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. - - 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - - Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 
H. E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., Oak Bark and Tanning Extracts 


- Logwood and Sumac 
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vo into the matter of comparative prices 
and costs to manufacture as such de- 
ails are always on record in the count- 
ing house. The reference sample is 
.gain drawn upon to illustrate the ways 
that are usually followed in producing 
ich class of goods. 
PREPARING THE BATCHES 

The fine A super pulled wool is used 

1 account of its good shades and free 
nature, which allows the yarn to be 
made clear of specks, and although not 

tenacious as the fleece sort, it is 
strong enough for the purpose. It may 
be a little burry and require to be put 
through the burring machine, but it is 
seldom that carbonizing has to be re- 
sorted to. It is almost invariably re- 
ceived in the clean scoured state, as 
dealers generally do business in connec- 
tion with a pulling and scouring con- 
cern, 

The fine carded shoddy may be pur- 
chased either in the dyed or the nat- 
ural shade, and preference will likely 
be made according to the facilities in 
the mill. This is another case in which 
the shoddy is qualified for use through 
the influence of cotton, as under other 
circumstances the yarn could not be 
spun to weave well. 

[he cotton may also be bought in the 
dyed or undyed state, but most manu- 
fastness of shade. It can be dyed in 
their own mill, as then they can have 
better assurance as to its quality and 
fastness of shade. It can be dyed in 
connection with the regular work, and 
the cost of installing the necessary 
means is not large. 

[he batches are prepared for the 
carding and spinning processes in the 
same manner as described in a previous 
article, but as the yarns in this instance 
are wanted in a much finer size, it is 
expedient that particular care be taken 
to ensure the obtaining of results so 
satisfactory that a profitable production 
of goods will be manufactured. 

An efficient carder must necessarily be 
a diligent man in his work, because 
there are so many essential points to be 
watched and attended to that unless the 
supervisor exercises himself pretty con- 
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tinually throughout the room, many 
faults and defects will be unnoticed. 

A competent assistant relieves the 
physical part of the burden, but not the 
mental, as responsibility in this case is 
not transferable. In the present in- 
stance where the stock is of a fine 
mixed quality, and has to be converted 
into 5-run yarn, it is imperative that 
the gauge of clothing wire be such that 
the fibers will be properly separated and 
straightened without injuring the staple. 
Aiso that it be maintained smooth and 
sharp enough so that in conjunction 
with an opposite surface the material 
will be consistently formed into strands 
of roving. The setting of workers and 
strippers contiguous to the main cyl- 
inder is one of the nice points in card- 
ing and tests the carder’s ability to fix 
the machine according to the require- 
ments of stock. Cleaning out the re- 
fuse material from the card clothing 
should never be delayed until the need 
for such work is indicated in the rov- 
ing, as then a certain amount of foul 
stuffs has passed through the machine 
and may cause trouble. 

The spinning is virtually a continua- 
tion of the carding process and in some 
places they are both supervised by the 
same head. But the best results are 
obtained when they are under separate 
authority, because the independent over- 
seer of the later operation, being in- 
volved in the responsibility, is usually 
exacting in regard to the quality of rov- 
ing sent him from the previous opera- 
tion. Such censorship tends to more 
perfect work being accomplished. The 
duties of boss spinner include the proper 
drawing and twisting of the individual 
strands of stock, also the weight of 
same in the spun yarn. 

The fabric is finished in natural style 
after having been neatly burled, and 
conspicuously missing ends sewed in. 
Fulling in width is done to the extent 
that will allow the final measurement 
to be correct, and in length to hold 5 
per cent in the finished cloth. Shearing 
is only done on the face to straighten 
the nap. Conditioning and pressing are 
the final operations. 


Problem of Top Makers’ Oils 


Searcity of Olive Oil Obliges Con- 


sideration of Possible 


HE top makers are hard put to it for 
olive oil. It is not only that the 

price is very high, $2.35 to $2.40 per 
gallon, but its production has been con- 
siderably curtailed in Italy and France 
through war conditions. Its food value 
is very high, and there are all kinds of 
difficulties in the way of importing, so 
there is not enough oil to go around. 
This oil has always been considered 
specially adapted to tops, and approx- 
imately 3 per cent. has been found to 
give them the required feel and firm- 


eé 

Peanut oil, chemically, is near kin to 
olive, and the price is very much lower. 
\s an edible oil, the demand is likely to 


increase, and the mills driven perforce 
ls, if such can be obtained, not in 


this category. And further, it is said 
by those who have tried out peanut oil, 
that it tends to make the tops sticky, and 
hat the oil itself oxidizes readily, de- 
vi ng an appreciable odor. 

RED OIL 


three or four mills, red oil is be- 

xperimentally used. Single pressed 
re | contains a fairly large quantity 
ot lid stearine and double pressed, 
a ller quantity. The stearic acid is 
m more valuable than the oleic acid, 
ani it is generally to the advantage of 


Substitutes 


the oil manufacturer to separate the two 
fatty acids. If this could be done thor- 
oughly, the resultant red oil would be 
quite thin at normal temperatures, and 
could be used in the droppers without 
closing them up by solidification. 

As to its chemical constitution, it 
should be remembered that the red oil 
is not really an oil, but a fatty acid. In 
general, it may be said that any ageing 
of the tops would develop an odor. 
The quantity applied to the tops is, of 
course, quite small, but it is of an acid 
character, and its effect long continued 
on metal work would have to become 
the subject of observation. 


EMULSIONS AND MINERALS 


Some top makers are trying to meet 
the difficulty by making or buying an 
olive oil emulsion. The use of an 
emulsion is satisfactory, perhaps, up to 
a certain point. An emulsion containing 
25 per cent. of olive will leave the tops 
with the normal feel. But in a little 
while the water of the emulsion will 
evaporate, and one-quarter only of the 
amount of oil required will be found in 
the tops. 

The use of mineral oils has been sug- 
gested. There seems to be some little 
precedent for the employment of hydro- 
carbons. Research will be necessary in 


this connection, but good results may be 
achieved. The lighter oils will not be 
suitable for this purpose as they lack 
the necessary lubricating powers, and 
may also smell of kerosene. Min- 
eral oils having a specific gravity equal 
to that of olive oil are available, and a 
paraffin base oil of 25 Baume, or as low 
as 23 Baume, might give satisfactory re- 
sults. 

In experimenting with hydrocarbons 
or mineral oils, two distinct classes may 
be noted, distinguished by the character 
of their respective bases. One class has 
an asphaltic base, and the other a paraf- 
fin base. The paraffin base oil emulsifies 
the more readily, while the asphaltic 
oils do not precipitate paraffin and re- 
main fluid at much lower temperatures. 


DEGRAS AND OLEINES 


The use of a preparation of wool 
grease has not been found practicable, 
though it would seem well within the 
bounds of probability to expect that 
some suitable emulsion of the grease, 
that nature especially fitted to the wool, 
would be the best adapted to the back- 
washed sliver. Wool grease is semi- 
solid at mill temperatures. It also has 
an unpleasant odor. It cannot be saponi- 
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fied beyond 60 per cent. of its content. 
Nevertheless, the mixture of a clean 
high-grade grease, such as is manufac- 
tured by the centrifugal method, com- 
pounded with a hydrocarbon oil of suit- 
able density, would seem to offer a com- 
bination worthy of practical experimen- 
tation. 

When degras, and recovered fats 
from whatever source, are distilled, clear 
oleines are obtained. These have been 
used in considerable quantities in the 
batching of woolen stock, and in Eng- 
lish practice they have also been used 
as a substitute for olive on the tops. 
They are of varied degrees of color, 
odor, and fatty acid content. The source 
from which they were obtained is the 
predominating influence in determining 
their physical and chemical characteris- 
tics. They contain much less free acid 
than red oil, but at the present time, 
like almost everything else, they are 
quite difficult to obtain in quantity. They 
may be considered from this standpoint 
as closely compounded unions of oleic 
acid in varying amounts with a hydro- 
carbon or mineral oil, which, while its 
source is unlike that of other hydro- 
carbons, cannot, except with extreme 
difficulty, be distinguished from them 


Care and Operation of Backwashers 


Satisfactory Work Depends on Con- 
trol of Temperature and Materials 
By Bradmore 


ORMERLY, the backwasher_re- 
ceived about the least attention of 
any machine used in the wool combing 
trade. The French were the first to find 
out the important part backwashing 
plays in the production of a really good 
top. In recent years many improve- 
ments have been made and greater care 
taken in the working of the machine. 
In one of the latest and best types of 
backwasher now on the market, the 
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wash bowls are fitted with brass sub- 
merging rollers, special valves for 
emptying suds, heavy squeezing heads, 
compound lever and spring weighted. 
The bottom rollers are made from solid 
steel forgings with a thick brass cover- 
ing, and run in heavy brass necks. 
Where the latest improvements come is 
in the drying part. 

The cylinders are mounted on studs, 
and are covered with perforated brass. 
Heat is supplied by a stack of upright 
pipes mounted in a steam chest, the 
whole being contained in a cast iron 
chamber lined with a non-conductive 
material, and having swing doors fitted 
with plate glass lights. The fan is of 
the exhaust type and draws the hot air 
through the stock, and is carried on a 
platform on top of the drying chamber. 

Regarding its working; in the first 
place, make sure the water is soft. In 
England it is common practice to use all 
the distilled water that is available. 
This is obtained by trapping all the 
steam from backwash cylinders, combs 
and heating apparatus. All the water is 
run from traps into a cistern set well 
above the level of the backwash bowls. 
A supply of the purest water is then 
available, which is easily saponified and 
nartly heated, so that not much extra 
steam is required to keep suds at a 
proper temperature. A thermometer 
should be placed in each bowl so that 


those in charge can at once see when the 
temperature is going down. 

Where possible, let there be a slow 
constant feed of water to the top bowl. 
keep a good head of water in the bowls, 
because the more water there 1s in the 
stock when it comes to the squeeze 
rollers, the more dirt swills out under 
the pressure of the rollers. If a steady, 
constant flow of water to the top bowl 
is kept up and the overflow taken to the 
first bowl, there is little need to stop the 
machine for the perpose of changing 
the sud, for by adding a small portion 
of soap to the sud in the bottom bowl 
occasionally, it is kept in a nice, even 
scouring condition, and the sud pre- 
vented from becoming dirty. Of course, 
the overflow from the bottom bowl pre- 
vents the sud from getting above the 
ordinary level. The best system of 
overflow is shown in Fig. 1. By draw- 
ing the sud from the bottom of the bowl 
it takes away the dirtiest of the water. 
This is far prefcrable to drawing from 
the top, as in that case the best part of 
the sud is drawn awav fi:st. 

SOAP AND OILING 

A good solution for backwashing is 

made by melting 60 pounds of good 
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Gallipoli soap in 24 gallons of water. 
In making a new sud, about 3 quarts of 
the solution should be put into bottom 
bowl, and one quart into the top bowl. 
The second bowl is only a rinser, be- 
sides the stock from the first bow] is 
constantly carrying a small portion of 
soap with it to the top bowl, so it does 
not need much added. 
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We’'re*“first aid” at solving dyehouse 
and finishing problems. Our splen- 
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cially for our customers’ assistance. 
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There are several styles of oiling mo- 
tions, but undoutedly the best is the 
cistern and plunger, shown at Fig. 2. It 
consists of a cast iron cistern, A, the 
whole breadth of the gill box, and hold- 
ing several gallons. Into this the 
plunger slowly descends, actuated by 
wheel and worm gearing, driven from 
back roller of gill box (not shown in 
drawing), and by suitable change 
wheels, it can be regulated to give any 
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desired quantity of oil per pound of 
stock. A small plunger, not shown, is 
withdrawn when the machine stops, thus 
lowering the level of oil, which prevents 
dripping when the backwasher stops. It 
is actuated by a cord fastened to the 
shipping bar. 

Keep the machine well. oiled, clean 
and regular in temperature and satisfac- 
tory work will unquestionably be th¢ 
result. 


Evolution of Modern Worsted Card 


Instructive Discussion Showing that 
the Present Machine Is Not Final 


By Texus 


HE card at present used in the 
worsted industry is a complex 
machine, with varying sizes of cylinders 
revolving at different speeds and in dif- 
erent directions, clothed with diverse 
‘ard clothing, with auxiliaries for burr 
removing, sharpening wire points, auto- 
matic feeding, steam heating, etc., driven 
1y chains, belts, ropes and gearing, and 
tted with adjustable bearings. One of 
the Herculean labors of the textile stu- 
lent, and of the card loom worker and 
ven carding overseer, is the memor- 
izing of the names, functions, speeds, 
overings and driving of the modern 
ird. 
If one could suppose that the ma- 
hine came into existence as complete 
s it stands, one could also wonder 
hat effect was expected when wool 
vas first passed through it. There are 
1achines which have been almost per- 
ected before being introduced to the 
trade. But the card is nobody’s patent. 
(here is no name attached to it, and we 
annot, with certainty, give credit to 
he first machine carder. 
his wonderful machine takes the 
oured and dried wool of 7 inches and 
inder, proceeds first to break up the 
aples or bunches of fibers, then brings 
he detached pieces and lays them to- 
ether again in a looser form, separates 
hem again and again, each time re- 
rning them, until the wool appears a 
hin filmy web, hanging together in a 
lacy pattern, each fiber independent al- 
ost of all the others, yet all cling- 
e together by reason of their num- 
and serrated character. 
DIFFERS FROM FIRST CARDS 
This operation of carding, involving 
use of almost 40,000,000 wire points, 
ems far removed from the hand 
ethod of 170 years ago. Hand card- 
g was carried on by the workman 
sing two hand cards—small brushes 
ith bristles instead of wire, each with 
surface of 60 square inches only. 
hese were manipulated to get a similar 
sult as is now obtained by the abun- 
int wires and surface area of modern 
irds. 
The transition period from hand to 
wer carding was in the first half of 
eighteenth century, and contempor- 
v with the development of spinning 
ichinery. In tracing the history of 
power card invention, and also the 
vention of other processes, we learn 
it the reciprocal motion by which the 
nd carder “ worked” and “ stripped” 
hand cards was first tried, but suc- 
ss came only when this motion was 
indoned in favor of a rotary one, 
hich action makes the process easily 
ntinuous. 
[he first machine card was comprised 
two flat boards with their facing 
les covered with card wires. The bot- 
board measured 3 x 2 inches, and 
top board was similar in length but 
nly a quarter the breadth, the latter 
orking upon the bottom board until 
wool was opened. 


STEPS IN ADVANCE 

The next advance made in carding 
was the horizontal cylinder covered with 
card clothing, this being the forerun- 
ner of the modern swift. It was first 
turned by a handle. The wool was 
opened between the wire points of the 
cylinder and the wire points of a con- 
cave frame, shaped to agree with the 
cylinder’s periphery, and placed under 
it. This concave frame was stationary 
while the cylinder was being turned, its 
functions being to catch unopened wool, 
and either hold it while the cylinder 
points passed through it, or allow the 
pieces to pass through its own wire 
points, both actions tending to open up 
the wool. 

The revolving card was afterwards 
stripped by a “needle stick,” an ap 
pliance resembling a modern “ fettling 
comb.” This intermittent arrangement 
had in it the possibility of continuity 
Continuous feed and delivery aprons 
were required and increased working of 
wool by either additional boards or 
rollers. It took 30 years after the intro 
duction of the circular card to bring the 
feed apron, and one year later came 
the doffing comb. In the meantime the 
small card rollers—workers and strip 
pers—had been introduced, and also the 
doffer, though this was only from one- 
third to one-half its present diameter 
They had also progressed so far at this 
time as to wrap spiral filleting in place 
of sheets on the doffer, to obtain con 
tinuity and uniformity of sliver. When 
the workers were first introduced it was 
thought that the greater their number, 
the more effectively would the wool b« 
loosened. Early card swifts were fitted 
with four or five, and to accommodate 
them their diameter was small—seven 
or eight inches, but the trouble oc- 
casioned by the longer fibers wrapping 
round and coating them over, was re 
sponsible for the twelve inch diameter 
of workers which are now used. In th« 
woolen trade, where shorter materials 
are carded, smaller workers can be run 
without any trouble. 

IMPROVEMENT IN WOOL OPENING 


Whci the card was made to run con 
tinuously it was soon realized that addi 
tional rollers were necessary to tho 
roughly separate the wool fibers in one 
operation The breast cylinder was 
tried and, whatever its demerits when 
compared with modern opening rollers, 
at that time it marked a great improve- 
ment in wool opening. Both the ma- 
chine and material benefited by the in 
troduction, so that, after a brief interval, 
a second swift with its auxiliary rollers 
appeared and has since been retained. 

The machine from the modest one 
swift thus became the large, complex 
process that we are familiar with. It 
calls for a nicety of judgment on the 
part of the carder, in distributing th« 
work between the various rollers, and 
the successful carder is the man who, 
while conscious of the one-ness of thi 
card, and the unity of all parts, yet deals 
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The, Belt Problem Solved 


one layer of chrome leather and one layer: 
of oak leather cemented together perma 
nently by our special waterproof cement 
ULMER’S “MATADOR” BELT is ab 
solutely uniform throughout. No unequal 
stretching. 

The chrome leather on the pulley sides 
insures instantaneous grip under all condi 
tions. Oil has absolutely no effect. In 
addition it resists heat, steam, oil and 
water. 

The oak leather on the outside gives that 
lateral stiffness and “ body” which is lack 
ing in all-chrome Belts. 

The “MATADOR” is not an experi- 
ment, but is backed by 17 years of service 
We shall gladly tell you more about this 
remarkable Belt. Write for Booklet. 
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A variety of types. — producing pleasing 
harmonious tones or shrill warning signals 
for use on Factories, Locomotives. Ocean 
going Vessels, Steamboats. Motor Boats 
Steam Shovels, Traction Engines, Signal 
Systems, etc They are economical, be- 
cause of the size and shape of the discharge 
orifice and its position in relation to the bell 
giving a maximum volume of sound with 
a minimum expenditure of s eam or ar 

The high grade materials used and 
Lunkenheimer ‘Quality’ workmanship are 
other factors of importance 

Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on 


having the genuine 


Your local dealer can furnish them; if not 
write us 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 


——e "QUALITY “= 
Largest Manufacturers o' 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
im the World 
CINCINNATI 
New York Boston 
Chicago ; ™ London 
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“Slasher Tape” vs. Slasher Comb 


Liberty Tape is being successfully used in place of the 
slasher comb. J¢ holds every thread in its place sing aly— 
not in bunches. 


LIBERTY TAPE 


is extremely adhesive. Its use as a slasher tape saves time 
and does the work better. 

Liberty Tape is streng, tough and pliable. It is ideal for 
sealing corrugated and fibre shipping boxes and cases. Fur- 
nished in any desired width or color and in various weights. 
The Liberty Tape Moistener efficiently and evenly moistens 
every bit of the tape. Can’t get out of order. The price, 
$5.00. Shipped on approval. 

Samples of Liberty Tape and estimates on your tape require- 
ments gladly furnished. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 


MILLS: Bellows Falls, Vermont 


ELECTRIC DAYLIGHT For Pr PROTECT ION | 


Western Electric 
PORTABLE TYPE "LODE. yen 9 " BRACKET TYPE 


Light around the mill, warehouses and shipping plat- One of these lamps placed 60 feet above the ground 
forms means protection at night. These lamps make will fully illuminate an area of over 100,000 square 
each place as safe as in davtime. feet with brilliant electric daylight. 


Western Electric Company 


NCORPORAT . 
Order insta Chicas Write to 
Buffalo Savannah Cleveland Seni land 
ha 1 Kansas Ci e 
your lamps now. Nee eee nee a gs our nearest house 
Y New Have Oklahoma City Portland = for 
Philadelphia a i Dallas Salt Lake City 
ou Pittsburgh Richmond st. Paul Houston Denver 


will need them. EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Folder FL-86 
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with each pair of rollers as though they 
were a separate process in themselves, 
not working them too much, nor on the 
other hand allowing them a place with- 
out their contributing to the final suc- 
cess of the sliver. 

The “fancy” is said to have origi- 
nated in the Colne Valley, being the em- 
bodiment of a workman’s idea who 
“fancied” it would assist in clearing 
the swift. This roller is now consid- 
ered indispensable by all carders of this 
veneration. Before its advent the doffer 
was heavily worked, and even when set- 
ting and speeding were all that could 
be desired, a proportion of wool escaped 
doffing, to be carried round the swift 
again, and thus reducing the production 
f the card. 


LICKERS-IN AND DIVIDERS 


The introduction of the lickers-in and 
lividers was not so much an addition to 
the card as a substitution. Prior to 
heir introduction, the breast cylinder 
vith workers and strippers, taker-in- 
tc., had prepared the wool, more or less 
atisfactorily, for the real carding 
ctions of the first and second swifts. 
Che initial working actions on a card 
re the most important, and upon which 
he greatest care in setting and speeding 
hould be bestowed. It is here that the 
ool fibers hang tenaciously together, 
and where a violent tug would succeed 
not in carding them, but in breaking 
hem. 

Sefore our present arrangement of 
pening rollers, and during the time 
hen the breast was still relied upon, 
individual carders were recommending 
machine makers to fix two or three 
takers-in in place of one, to allow 
| preparatory action upon the wool be- 

re the quick running breast was 
reached. These ideas and recommenda- 
tions culminated in the abandonment of 
the breast, and its substitution with a 
series of lickers-in and dividers, which 

t only work the wool gradually, but 
hich also allow a number of burr- 
heaters to work in contact with them 

removing vegetable matter. Thus 

rsted cards are designed to give the 

ol just that amount of working at 
each point that is consistent with its 

ree of openness. 

Every part of the card has a definite 

rk to perform, which if relegated by 
neglect or oversight to other parts of 

machine will, when that part is 
ched, impose a strain on the card 
thing or mechanism, and leave the 
terial in a badly worked condition 
here are those also, who use the comb 
process to cover up or correct the 

ects of the carding and though a 

lear” top may be produced, its value 

below that of similar wool properly 
treated in the card. 

lhe real working of the wool in a 
modern worsted card takes place at 
twelve points. At each of these places, 
the relationship between adjacent rollers 
Is point to point, that is, either the points 
me roller meet and pass the points 
he other, or the points of one over- 
and pass the points of the other. 
ach point there is a severer action 
nged by either one or more of the 
wing: (1) increased speed of roll- 
(2) greater density of pins in card 
hing, or (3) closer setting between 
card rollers. The following table 
s the positions of the “ working” 
ms in a card suitably clothed and 
ded for 64s Botany: 


KING ACTIONS IN A WORSTED CARD 
ITHED AND SPEEDED FOR 64S BOTANY 


Combing 

Efficiency. ;—Distance—, 
bet. § 1st divider & 
lst licker-in.. 144 20s gauge—.0356”’ 
bet. { 2nd divider & 
2nd licker-in. 560 
8rd divider & 
| 38rd licker-in.1,360 


bet 
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4th bet, | 4th divider & 
( 4th licker-in.3,082 
5th bet. | Worker on 


| ist swift.....6,890 22s gauge—.028” 
6th bet. | Worker on 
{ist swift.....6,390 
7th bet. | Worker on 
fist Swit... .. 6,890 
Sth bet. | Doffer on 
list swift... ..6,656 


9th bet. | Worker on 
(2nd swift... 
10th bet. | Worker on 


(2nd swift....9,150 
lith bet. | Worker on 
(2nd swift....9,150 


12th bet. | Doffer on 
{2nd swift... 

The other rollers of a card are used 
for transferring the material through 
the machine and are known as strippers. 
These take the wool from rollers, but 
are themselves stripped in turn and con- 
tribute to the continuity of the carding 
process. 

PRESENT CARD NOT FINAL 

The modern worsted card is an evolu- 
tion in the fullest meaning of the term. 
No one ought to consider the present 
arrangement as the final one. Indeed, 
we know little about the action of card 
wires upon wool. What we know is 
this: that the present arrangement of 
rollers, including sizes, speeds, etc., 
gives better results than any previous 
or known arrangement. But the ma- 
chine is still evolving, waiting for the 
man with deeper insight, it may be for 
the skilled physicist or mathematician, 
who, with his knowledge of conic sec- 
tions, etc., will) have a more intimate 
faculty with carding. 
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SAFETY PANELS AND CABINETS; Bulle- 
tin No. 1D; Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Safety panels and cabinets have be- 
come important factorsh in the safety 
first movement, because they allow un- 
restricted use of the circuit switches 
without the possibility of the operator 
coming in contact with any live part of 
the panel. Fuses and live parts are ac- 
cessible only to persons holding the 
key to the separate compartment in 
which they are located These panels 
are especially desirable in locations 
where they are subject to operation by 
persons unfamiliar with electrical de- 
vices. Two types of panel boards are 
listed in Bulletin No. 1D, type DPS ar- 
ranged for Edison plug fuses in the 
branches, and type EPS panels ar- 
ranged for N. E. C. cartridge fuses in 
the branches. General specifications 
for panels and cabinets are given with 
illustrations of various types, tables of 
prices, etc. 


Cotton Picker Room MACHINERY; 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Catalog 20, entitled Cotton Picker 
Room Machinery, has been received 
and is a 65-page cloth bound volume, 
well indexed and illustrated. The ma- 
chines described in detail include the 
hopper bale opener, bale opener and 
stock mixer, cotton conveying systems, 
trunking opener with double hopper 
feeder, one-beater breaker lapper with 
short cage section for trunking work, 
one-beater breaker with condenser sec- 
tion for cleaning trunking connection, 
a one and two-beater breaker with 
double hopper feeder, single beater fin- 
isher, thread extractor, roving and hard 
waste machine. 

In addition to explaining the points 
of efficiency and high class workman- 
ship of these products, the catalog 
gives floor plans and contains useful 
tables of settings, production, drafts, 
belting, power required, etc. Copy 
of Catalog 20 will be sent on request 
to the Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


.9,150 26s gauge—.v018"’ 


.8,880 30s gauge—.012” 
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Are You Making Cloth 


for the Government? 


Does it demand proper identification ? 





KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 


and the Parks & Woolson Kaumagraph 
attachment are now used for this very 


purpose because the combination pro- 
vides the war-time efficiency which 
modern manufacturers demand. 


Write 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


211 West 38th St., N. Y. City 
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DO NOT 


-CONFOUND PAPCO BRAND 
SLASHER TAPE with the cheap 


commercial tape offered you. 


‘“ PAPCO BRAND ” is the only SPECI- 
ALLY MANUFACTURED SLASHER 
TAPE on the market. 


Made in one Mill,—from the paper to the 
finished article. 


PAPCO BRAND TAPE MOISTENER 
is the 1..0st eficient machine for moistening 
the tape. 


HQNULUNLOULU LAVINA 


Come to see us at the SOUTH- 
ERN TEXTILE EXHIBIT, 
Greenville, S. C.—Space 
Dec. 1oth to 15th. 


225, 


Papco Paper Products Co. 


67 Walton’ Street Atlanta, Georgia 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES DEPARTMENT 


Franklin Top Dyeing Machine 
I ' L 

N part ot f 
been so greatly) 
dyeing. The city of 
1914 an 5 and the 

plo} 
memory} ortunately the initiative of 


textile manufacturing has 
affected by the war as 
during 
em- 
them il sh in 
stc 


With 


nce into the war another prob 


emergency. 
in the enormous amount of 
1 material demanded for our 
forces \gain all our latent powers 
were demanded to kee p up deliveries in 
sufficient 
quate top 
emergency the 
Proms nade 
veloped a top dyeing machine, adapting 
the principles of the well-known Frank- 
lin process ol packagt dyeing to the col- 
oring of worsted material in top form 
Their new Franklin top dyeing machine 
has recently been placed on the market, 
and is being adopted by some of the 
largest worsted mills in the country. 

It is stated to have effected all the 
economies as regards space occupied, 
small amount of steam and drugs used, 
labor of handling material and reduced 
total cost of dyeing that are character- 
istic of other Franklin process machines. 

PROCESS ADAPTED TO WORK 

In top dyeing the material remains 
stationary while the liquor is forced 
through it. This is the principle on 
which the Franklin processes has been 
developed, so it was a comparatively 
simple matter to extend the system to 
include top dyeing. It is claimed there 
is no tendency toward felting, and the 
work is not so exacting as the even dye- 
ing of yarns for weaving and knitting. 
Having solved the latter and more diffi- 
cult problem, it remained only to de- 
velop the proper sizes of machines and 
methods of holding the material to give 
the top dyeing machine so urgently 
needed. 

The machine will color upward of 800 
pounds to a batch, and three batches can 
be gotten out in a day. There are eight 
holders in the machine, on each of which 
twelve tops are assembled, and as the 
tops are wound on the Franklin spring 
there is no disturbance of the top, and 
the material is easily and evenly com- 
pressed on the holder. 

ECONOMICAL DYEING 

The manufacturers call attention to 
the following claims for the machine: 
For mills whose tops are dyed Govern- 
ment khaki, it will probably pay for it- 
self in ten days’ operation if their work 
is now job dyed. As in all Frankin dye- 
ing machines, it is self-contained, and 
consists essentially of a dyeing kier, an 
expansion tank for feeding in the va- 
rious solutions, a centrifugal pump, with 
simple and compact piping. It has a 
positive two-way circulation of the 
liquor through the tops by the centri- 
fugal pump. 

The floor space occupied is small for 
the capacity, and the labor of operating 
is small. During the dyeing the ma- 
chine is always filled with liquor, so that 
when the pressure is exerted by the 
pump it is the same in all parts of the 
machine. As in other Franklin ma- 
chines an important economy is effected 
in the very short dye bath, there being 
approximately a gallon of dye liquor to 
each pound of material, which results in 
a saving in drugs. The conditions un- 
der which dyeings are accomplished are 
very exact, so that succeeding batches 
are remarkably uniform. The amount 
of steam used is relatively small, and 
the dyehouse is free from escaping 
steam. 


while providing ade 

dyeing equipment In the 
Franklin Process Co., 291 
street, Providence, R. I., de- 


volume 


This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and 
processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile 


manufacturers It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea 


being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, etc., of interest 


to textile mill men 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery 


and processes described in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation 


we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those who control the machines 


and processes 
We invite machine 


—EDITOR 


builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





Dyeinc and bleaching machine. 1,246,- 
835. Thomas Allsop and Walter W. 
Sibson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fasric-cleaning apparatus. 
Jerome Payet, Clifton, N. J. 

Knit silk waists, Making. 1,247,404. 
Claude C. Hyde, Otisville, N. Y. 

KNITTING machines, Picking mechan- 
ism and controlling cam for. 1,247,324. 
Albert M. Pigeon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom picker. 1,247,245. Secondo 
Durio, Turin, Italy. 

Looms, Shuttle-driving mechanism 
for ribbon. 1,247,277. Adolph Jenny, 
Paterson, N. J. 

SEWING plaited soles, Machine for. 
1,247,002. Jose Power Y. Zabala, Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

SHutTtLe. 1,247,601. 
zo, Paterson, N. J. 

Tusurar fabric, Machine for distend- 
ing and turning. 1,246,910. Charles A. 
Gonzenbach, Warren, R. I. 

WINDING head. 1,247,463. William F. 
Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WINDING mechanism, 
1,246,988. 
Wis. 


1,246,993. 


Francesco Ren- 


Friction drum. 
Eugene O’Brien, Eau Claire, 


Thread Cutting Temple 
The illustration shows a loom temple, 


recently patented (U. S. patent No. 
1,241,983), provided with a mechanism 


4 


by which the filling is severed at two 
points by a shear cut, and in which the 
shear blades are self-sharpening. The 
device is described in part by the in- 
ventor, as follows: 

The pod is slotted at the left of the 
drawing to provide for the location of 
the thread cutter. This comprises a 
fixed blade and a movable blade, the lat- 
ter being operated by the lay upon the 
beat up. The fixed blade is a resilient 
cutting blade of inverted U-shape, one 
leg, 6, of which is rigidly secured in the 
pod. 

The moving cutting blade extends 
through the pod and is provided at its 
forward end with a depending heel 10 
and at its rearward end with the hook 
shaped portion 11, the lower edges 12 of 
which are the cutting edges. A spring 


13 fixed at the upper end 14 to the 
temple shank, and at the lower end 
15 to the heel 10, hold the 
rearward end of the movable cutting 
blade elevated and projected between the 
legs 6 and 7 of the fixed cutting blade. 

Upon the beat up, the lay first comes 
in contact with the heel 10 of the 
movable cutting blade and depresses the 
rearward end, then swings the cutting 
blade forward drawing the hook end 11 
between the legs 6 and 7 of the fixed 
blade. The inner forward edges of the 
legs 6 and 7 of the cutting blade are 
preferably cutting edges, although it is 
only necessary that one should be. So 
also, both the lower edges of the mov- 
able cutting blade are preferably cutting 
edges, although it is only necessary that 
there should be one to co-operate with 
the corresponding edge of the fixed cut- 
ting blade. 

The resiliency of the fixed cutting 
blade by which the leg 7 is pressed to- 
ward the leg 6 causes the movable cut- 
ting blade to be pinched between the 
two legs of the fixed cutting blade and 
a rubbing action thus to take place as 
the movable cutting blade is operated. 
The cutting action is a shearing action, 
and when the inner edges of both legs 
of the fixed cutting blade and both 
edges of the movable cutting blade are 
cutting edges, this shearing action takes 
place at two points and the severance 
of filling is thus doubly insured. In 
fact the filling is frequently cut at two 
points. 

Furthermore, the pinching action due 
to the resiliency of the fixed cutting 
blade by which these legs are pinched 
against the movable cutting blade causes 
a rubbing action which maintains both 
blades sharpened so that the cutting 
instrumentality is a self sharpening one. 


acts to 


Shuttle Box Guard 


A device which will prevent the 
weaver from putting a shuttle in a box 
when the shuttle should not be at that 
side of the loom, has recently been pat- 
ented (U. S. patent No. 1,244,842). The 
illustration shows a perspective view of 
a portion of a 4 x 1 box loom with, the 
attachment applied. 

Fixed to the cam shaft near the side 
frame, 10, is a cam, 17, to operate the 
attachment, which includes a gate which 


is adapted to be moved to cover and 
uncover the mouth of the box, 14. As 
shown in the drawing, a lever, 18, is 
pivotally mounted at 19 on the side 
frame, 10, and carries a roller, 20, which 
works on the cam, 17. A link, 21, is 


connected to the end, 22, of the lever, 18, 
and at its other end to the lower end 
of a vertical rod, 23. This rod is slid- 
ingly mounted and guided by any suit 
able means such as the bracket, 24, and 
carries at its upper end a gate, 25, to 
cover the entrance to the box. 

In assembling the device, the cam, 17, 
is attached to the shaft, 16, so that when 
a shuttle should not be present in the 
box, 14, the will obstruct the 
mouth. By means of the cam, 17, the 
lever, 18, will be oscillated on its pivot, 
19, and through the link, 21, will recip- 
rocate the rod, 23, and also the gate, 25, 
to alternately cover and uncover the 
mouth of the box. As the timing of the 
movements of these parts is such that 
the gate, 25, is in front of the box, 14, 
when a shuttle should not be present, 
it will be obvious that if for any reason 
the loom is stopped the weaver cannot 
insert a shuttle in the box. 

The inventor states that the devic« 
may be operated from any part of the 
loom which rotates in timed relation 
with the movement of the shuttle across 
the lay. The only requirement is that 
the gate, 25, be operated so that it will 
be open when a shuttle is properly in 
the box, 14, and will be closed when a 
shuttle should not be present. It is 
obvious that the details of the means 
for actuating the gate may be greatly 
varied. 


gate, 25, 


Light-Weight Bobbin 

A bobbin construction and _ finish 
which gives a light and smooth, yet 
strong and durable bobbin, especially 
adapted for silk mills has recently been 


patented. (U.S. patent No. 1,243,102). 


According to the invention, the barrel 
is made of tubular paper material and 
the heads of wood, the ends of the bar 
rel being in-set in the heads, after which 
the whole is given a liquid surface treat 
ment that not only stiffens up and hard 
ens the paper, but on hardening closes 
up all seams and covers all roughness 
which might otherwise catch the thread, 
especially the delicate fibers of silk, and 
lead to breakage. 

Referring to the illustration, the let 
ter a designates the wooden heads o 


the bobbin, each having an inwardly pr: 
jecting cylindrical boss, b, and a peripl 
eral flange, c; the boss projects it 
wardly of the flange, the same as i 
other bobbin heads which are form: 
(Continued on page 73) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


able of Weights for Roving 
chnical Editor 
I would like a scale of weights for fifty 
rds of roving from 7% of a run to 74, runs. 
you give me this informatior 
\s we understand the inquiry, a scale 
wanted that will give the weight of 50 
rds of roving from the card for the 
size yarns mentioned. Owing to var- 
tion in quality of stock, methods of 
handling, preparing, carding, etc., it is 
rather difficult to get out a table that 
is entirely practicable in every instance. 
However, the following figures will 
serve as a basis and in many instances 
will prove satisfactory. In cases where 
it may be thought necessary, the weights 
can be varied to suit the conditions. 


Scale of Weights for 50 Yards of Roving. 
Yarn size. Yarn size. 











(Runs). Grains, (Runs). Grains. 
as eee 290 to 300 GE ccccccssousece 95 
rer 280 to 290 GE oc cnccccncccese 93 
Lh wcceuewe 265 to 270 GU vaciesaswoases 90 
ee 250 to 260 OU So vscnaswessas 85 
Occ anes 240 to 245 OD ccccncvcescces 83 
SMisscicwane 190 to 220 Oh cc cetecseccene 82 
VO i bork 210 to 220 B. svewceevcesse . 81 
TM vsvscves 190 to 200 Bake +eieevev ewan 80 
PMs vcwaliouwcene 180 Debs isecevareiucs 78 
S cvusedtenegcays 170 aS errr rrr 77 
BU oc ccdaawedvaes 167 CWhis dd daseen cans 76 
OY, iv ccencansiewigs 165 BUGcccavesavacwe 74 
Oa svete ec asetenns 72 

Dei cicdkctrnwee des 71 

GS  eisscdesse nes 70 

BH wccceces secessken OM ccatccvceccnee 69 
SD. cusiesesese osskee Oaks 665.440.0005 0 ues 68 
Bc viwemwieiene ‘ 130 BUN si sos socuwane 66 
Web vc ecascaeecotns 65 

| See ere rere 64 

Oo 066 bees 4es 62 

GWicccacecaccsecs 61 

T  heqesciaevenes 60 

seaseesavngye 104 TU Sida eeracenine ee 
ee 102 Te cedctcese cease. ae 

hk wae ek en ioe 100 Civ cctueaacacon. OF 

Ph ss bas ern om 98 Webs tkecsixbsceae 56 


This table is figured from the yarn 
weight on the basis of 50 to 55 per 
cent. draft for the fine counts from 5 
run to 74 run. 


Uses for Old Burlap 


Technical Editor: 

Can you inform us of the uses to which 
the gunny sack is put that comes around 
American cotton? It is our desire to ascer- 
tain if we can find some better outlet than 
we get through junk dealers. It would 
seem to us that this must be eventually 
worked up into fiber and put into twines, or 
possibly spun into yarns and made into bur- 
lap for wool bags. (3111). 

\ large part of the bagging used on 
cotton bales is sold by the mills to con- 
cerns such as the Middlesex Bagging 
Co., Malden, Mass., or Mente & Co., 
New Orleans, La., who renovate the best 
of it and sell it for use over again for 
bagging. The poorer grades are sold 
for paper stock. Some old bagging is 
reduced to fiber and spun over again, 
but we understand that most of the 
worn out bagging is used for paper 
st 


Machine for Making Tinsel 
I ical Editor: 
( you inform me whether there is a 
ne made in this country for manufac- 
tur tinsel wire for upholstery and other 
ngs? As you no doubt know, the 
f this came from Germany, and do- 
tinsel has been said to be unsatisfac- 
ecause of its disposition to kink and 
up in unwinding. The machine is sup- 
to cut and roll the tinsel and wind it 
* spools flat for this use. (3103). 
lo not know of any machine built in 
this country for cutting, rolling and 
ng tinsel wire. There is a ma- 
hine built in Chemnitz by the Sander 
raft Co., that automatically cuts a four- 
strip of metallame, and by means 
spooling attachment, winds or rolls 
netal flat on the spools ready for 
ent, each spool of material weigh- 
bout a quarter of a pound. 
m, however, under the impression 


eee ‘ 
tl he inquirer has reference to what 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 


WORLD JOURNAL. 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be given 


which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same 


line. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery, improvements, methods of man- 


agement, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on 
the views expressed All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person in- 
quiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 
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is commonly called and known as tinsel 
thread or wire in the millinery, dress 
trimming and upholstery trades, a prod- 
uct manufactured on the gimp or wire 
machines, and which consists of one or 
more threads of cotton, according to the 
size required, spun over and covered 
with No. 22 gold or silver lamie, or cot- 
ton thread with soft wire filling, covered 
by plain, flat, corrugated, crimped and 
colored lamie, as described in a recent 
article by “ Ruthven” in the May 14, 
1917 issue of TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL. 

As far as the kinking of domestic 
lamie is concerned, I see no reason why 
the inquirer should have any more 
trouble in that respect than he had with 
the foreign article. Neither will kink if 
properly handled, there being various 
methods of tensioning the lamie, which 
otherwise would cut or loosen on the 
spool and kink. 

One of the surest ways of eliminat- 
ing kinks in spools of lamie or tinsel 
thread is by using the material on its 
original spool, by drilling a hole through 
the spool large enough to fit the flyer 
or spindle on the machine where it is 
to be used, and tensioning the spool by 
means of light springs at either end so 
as to have an even pull at all times and 
to hold the spool stationary when the 
machine is stopped suddenly. This 
method has been tried with great suc- 
cess, by all the leading manufacturers 
using this material, and has been the 
means of not only saving from 5 to 10 
per cent of waste, but has made unnec- 
essary the handling and_ respooling, 
which, in my opinion, is the main cause 
of kinking. 

In order to make a solid pack and 
prevent kinking or turn-overs, the small 
spool on which the lamie is wound, is 
subjected to as much tension as the ma- 
terial can stand while it is being spooled 
Consequently when loosened it has a 
tendency to act as a spring, and when 
not properly attended to can cause a 
great amount of waste in time, labor and 
material. 

In conclusion I would say that it 
seems strange to me that anyone in the 
trimming lines would want to instalf a 
machine of this kind at this time. The 
machine itself would cost thousands of 
dollars, and the spooling attachment 
would cost a few hundred dollars, un 
less the inquirer has reference to the 
gimp or wire machines which I de- 
scribed in the May 14, 1917, article. 

There are domestic tinsel threads and 
lamie on the market today that are equal, 
if not superior, to some of the foreign 
output, the writer being in touch with 
houses who have used over 2,500 pounds 
of domestic lamie. 

RUTHVEN 


Dyeing Goods for Tropical Coun- 
tries 
Technical Editor: 

In making goods for shipment to tropical 
countries is it better to use sulphur or de- 
veloped colors? Will you advise whether 
sulphur colors would prove satisfactory? 

(3101). 


Generally considered, there is but 
little to choose between the sulphur 
group of dyes and the so-called de 
veloped colors, except that the former 


are the easier to apply and consequently 
the cost of dyeing per shade will be 
less than with the developed colors. 
Of course, the choice of colors for 
tropical countries will fall to those dyes 
that yield shades least affected by sun- 
light and general exposure, as_ the 
wearers are much more out of doors 
in warm countries than in colder 
climates, and that the sun’s rays are 
more destructive to colors. 

In reply to a similar question some 
months ago, the following answer was 
given: Sulphur colors have been found 
excellent for cotton cloth for tropical 
wear, and especially so when the dye- 
ings have been after-treated with blue- 
stone, bluestone and chrome, or with 
chrome alone. While fast dyeings can 
be produced with the diazotized and de- 
veloped colors, the cost of dyeing may 
have an influence on the desirability of 
making use of them. On the other 
hand, large quantities of cotton cloth 
are sold in the tropics that have been 
dyed only with the direct or substantive 
colors and without any claims to fast- 
ness. 

The matter is partly one of the par- 
ticular shades required and in response 
to what appears to be a law of nature, 
the population within the tropics has 
a preference for brilliant shades. The 
sulphur colors are rather lacking in 
brightness. Again, within the tropics 
there is, broadly, a preference for 
cheap goods. Sulphur colors have the 
advantage in price. 


Blue Spots on Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith sample half 
hose dyed very light brown, It is made 
with fiber silk body plaited with mercerized 
yarn, with heels and toes of lisle yarn and 
the top of mercerized yarn. You will note 
only on the heel and toe and the top that 
there are several faint blue spots, the cause 
of which we are unable to ascertain. The 
yarn is perfectly clean when knit up and 
the stock was handled very carefully in the 
dyehouse. The body of the sock, made of 
fiber silk, does not show a trace of blue. 
This prevents our thinking that the goods 
could have come in contact with small par- 
ticles of dyestuff, or any other object which 
would cause these spots This sample was 
dyed with a ready mixed color. Could it 
be possible that these spots were caused by 
some chemical action which threw it on the 
cotton and did not affect the silk? 

(3104) 

Carefully applied chemical tests fail 
to show that blue discolorations shown 
and complained of on the sample sock 
are due to either the cotton or the silk. 
The stains look very much as though 
they were the result of something drop- 
ping on the goods, or else the goods, 
during some part of their journeyings 
in and about this mill were put into 
containers that previously held material 
dyed some other shade. 

Chemical tests applied to both the cot- 
ton and silk, irrespective of the dye, in- 
dicate that neither of these fibers are 
to be considered as being the cause. It 
is suggested that the enquirer make the 
following test very carefully with the 
dyestuff: Take a sheet of white filter 
paper, or in its absence, a_ sheet of 
white blotting paper, of the usual hand 
blotter size. Wet this sheet with water 


and hold it up with the thumb and fore 
iger of the left hand. With a small 
knife blade held in the right hand, tak 
up a few grains of the dye on the end 
the blade, and hold about eight inch: 
away from the wet blotter. Now blow 
the breath sharply over the dye, keep 
ing the mouth about six inches away 
from the end of the blade. rf 
the dye will be projected against the 
blotter, where it will dissolve and spread 
in spots. Allow to dry and examine 
carefully for indications of a blue or 
violet dye in the mixture. If such is 
found, it is quite likely that the admix 
ture is the cause of the defect com 
plained of. It is peculiar that the 
stains are only noticed on the cotton, 
which leads to the suspicion that the 
dye mixture, while giving the proper 
shade, is not correctly compounded 


f 
tt 
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Napping Cotton Goods 
Technical Editor 

Please describe for us the best manner in 
which to process an all-cotton fabric to ob- 
tain a short, thick nap, with a well covered 
close face. We are using a 43-inch, 2.66 
cloth, soft filling for napping, which receives 
six or seven runs on the napper, 
being sheared afterward. The 


the goods 
goods are 
napped a couple of runs in the gray, then 
bleached and dyed, after which they are 
given four or five runs, then sheared. Should 
the goods be napped head end and tail end 
alternately, and is shearing 
runs on the napper 


between the 
necessary or desirable? 
About how should the pile and 


counterpile 
be set in producing a short, thick, even nap? 
(3087). 

To obtain a short, thick nap with a 
well-covered face on an all-cotton fab- 
ric, about 2.65 yard cloth, it would be 
necessary to give even more runs than 
the enquirer states, setting the rolls on 
the napping machine so that they will 
not produce too much pile on the pre- 
liminary runs. To have a short, thick 
nap, straight pile, it is necessary to pass 
the goods through the napper head on, 
then tail on, then head on again, and so 
on alternately. 

When the desired nap is raised, the 
goods should be sheared to leave the 
amount of nap sufficient for a match to 
the sample. Shearing between runs only 
tends to make the cloth lighter. If this 
does not have to be taken into account 
the enquirer will be able to obtain a 
closer finished pile by shearing between 
runs on the napper. At the same time 
it is weakening the material and reduc- 
ing the weight. 

A laid pile is produced by passing the 
goods through the napper head on for 
every run. The wires in the napper dis- 
integrate the fibers of the filling and 
drags or places them on the cloth just 
like the hair on an animal's back. 

For a straight pile the goods are run 
alternately head on and tail on, and the 
runs must be even both ways otherwise 
a laid pile will be produced. The fibers 
that are missed in the head on run are 
generally picked up on the tail on run. 

The closeness of the nap to the fabric 
will all depend on the closeness of the 
shearing operation. Shearing between 
runs will help to get a closer and a 
thicker nap, but as stated above, it weak- 
ens the material and reduces its weight. 
The pile and the counterpile should be 
set very light to obtain a close face, the 
desired results being obtained by extra 
runs through the napper. The enquirer 
should set his napper for a short pile 
and counterpile; give extra runs to ob- 
tain a close pulled nap; shear once in 
between the napping runs, with not too 
close a shear the first time; give a few 


more runs and shear close for the de- 
sired finish. 
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HE rules of success in E 
business are care and 
preparedness, energy and 

promptnes$, caution and knowl- 

edge. The present manage- 
ment of this company has had 
to contend with difficulties in- 
cident to building up a great 
industry, and has succeeded in 
overcoming all obstacles by ob- 
serving above rules. GOLD 
MEDAL USWOCO FAB- 
RICS is the Result. 


ANDREW ADIE, Pres. 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres, 
Cc. W. SOUTHER, Treas. 
General Offices 
157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


UNITED STATES WORSTED COMPANY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N. Y. Office and Salesrooms, 257-261 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 


D. R. KENYON & SON | 


Raritan, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA ees 
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B.S. ROY & SON Co. 


EST. 1868 


Grinders 


FOR 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers and Calendar Rolls — 
Write for prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, . - - ~ MASS. 
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FR RANKLIN MACHINE CO.h Ine 


189 CHARLES STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Telephone, Union 963 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS and MACHINISTS 


omeieniotess of Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Ete. SILK 
SPINNING MACHINERY, FRENCH WORSTED DRAWING FRAMES (Frotteurs), 
Iron Sondieae and ge neral mill repairs. Ball Winding Machines, Lace Tipping 
Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Yarn Dressers. Special Machinery for Textile Work. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


| MW’ rd by CLAPPER BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mas. 


110 ses eames venaanmmn aonas cnaaneneed 
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I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 
j HUDSON, 
4 Textile Leather asad 


Comb & GillRox Aprons PickerLeather RollerCovers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 
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CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. | 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, - 
Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, F 
Damask and Blankets 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse _ 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


_ TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL”? PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
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W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 
EVERETT BUILDING 


= Northeast Corner of Union eyneee NEW YORK 


HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


s HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
§ THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Ethan Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 


New York 
WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
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WOOLENS 


| PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY WORSTED COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 





MEN’S WEAR MARKET 
EXPERIENCES QUIET 


uyers in Field Seek Heavy-Weight Open- 
ings Unsuccessfully—Allotment of 
Merchandise Predicted 
Quiet which has existed in the men’s 
ear field for some time past still con- 
ues and but little activity is to be 
noted in the market. All indications 
point to a continuation of the lull for 
least the balance of the month, and 
it will be considerably after that before 
may expect to see any material 
hange in conditions. The last few days 
have witnessed the arrival of a number 
buyers, principally from the West, 
who are intent upon securing merchan- 
dise from whatever source it may be ob- 
tained. Efforts to purchase light-weight 
fabrics for spot delivery from the 
agents have, for the most part, proven 
fruitless inasmuch as the shelves have 
heen swept bare of stock. Accordingly 
buyers have turned to the jobbers and 
have bought in such quantity as to re- 
duce their stocks in many instances to 
well-nigh the vanishing point. 


HEAVY-WEIGHT OPENINGS 


Interest for the most part centers 
ihout openings for the heavy-weight 
season of 1918. For some little time 


rumors have been abroad to the effect 
that certain buyers have been permitted 
to participate in openings of a sub-rosa 
nature, but investigation of these re- 
ports has shown them to be incorrect 
in practically every instance. That some 
buyers have been favored in scattered 
instances may be inferred, but the cases 
may be regarded as exceptional and as 
extremely rare. Factors in the trade 
show but little desire to open their 
lines, and the majority state that they 
do not intend to show heavy-weights 
until sometime in January or February. 
rhis is no doubt occasioned by a de- 
sire not to commit their looms until 
they have definite knowledge as to the 
possibility of their being taken over for 
Government work. 
SHORTAGE PREDICTED 

General opinion in the trade is that 
the season in prospect will witness a 
comparative scarcity of certain kinds of 
civilian fabrics. Nowhere will the ef- 
tect of Government work be felt more 
than in overcoatings; equipping the 
ountry’s forces with overcoatings and 
blankets has taxed the trade to the ut- 
most with the result that the civilian 
market has felt and will continue to 
tecl the effect. It is difficult to deter- 
m the extent of the predicted short- 
age and numerous estimates have been 
heard. Some contend that production 
| overcoatings for 1918 will be 50 per 
cent of normal while others hold that 
it will be as low as 15 per cent. The 
geveral opinion, however, is that it will 
the neighborhood of 30 or 35 per 
Such a condition is unlooked for 
in other fabrics, although civilian output 
Wi!) be much smaller than ever before. 
Manufacturers will show fewer lines 
i indications are that those shown 
Prices will 
xtremely high, in fact the highest 


the trade has ever known, and this will 
undoubtedly make its influence felt with 


buyer in increasing the percentage 
taples sold. 
ALLOTMENT OF MERCHANDISE 


he fact that demand will exceed 
ply by a wide margin has led to 


considerable speculation as to the 
methods to be adopted with respect to 
selling. An application of the prin- 
ciple of “ first come first served” would 
undoubtedly prove injurious to many 
buyers and with this in mind it is the 
general opinion that sellers will allot 
merchandise on a basis of amount pur- 
chased the previous year. 
GOVERN MENT WORK 

Work on army and navy contracts is 
said to be progressing favorably in spite 
of reports to the contrary. A recent re- 
port current in the market states that 
the Government has placed an extremely 
large order for fabrics of all kinds and 
if this is the case it may be regarded as 
the forerunner of many important mili- 
tary contracts. Cutters are busily en 
gaged in turning out equipment and the 
work of clothing the new army is re- 
ported as progressing favorably. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Announcements have been reecntly 
received to the effect that Beuret & Co., 
Inc., incorporated at $100,000, will han- 
dle the lines of the Frankford Worsted 
Mills, manufacturers of woolens and 
worsteds, Philadelphia, as well as the 
silk and wool department products of 
the Dundee Textile Co., of Passaic, N. 
J., formerly handled by Holz & Co. 
Other selling connections will be subse- 
quently announced. Jules W. Beuret, 
president of the new organization, was 
associated with Holz & Co. for the past 
13 years. The firm will be located at 
356 Fourth avenue, with Fleitmann & 
Co. as factors. 

That the manufacture of uniforms 
for the army is not progressing with the 
rapidity expected is the impression con- 
veyed in a recent newspaper announce- 
ment, which stated, under a Washing- 
ton date line, that the War Department 
had decided to postpone the calling of 
the second draft of 500,000 men until 
the latter part of March. The reason 
given for this action was that there was 
not enough warm clothing with which 
to equip the new increment. Particu- 
lar emphasis was laid upon the shortage 
of blankets and overcoats. 

Coronet Worsted Co. have issued the 
following notice relative to prices: 
“Kindly note that the following ad- 


vances have been made: Serge 4192, 
$3.121%4; serge 1195, $3.6214; serge 4193, 
$3.50; serge 4, $3.50; range 100, 35c. 


over opening price; range 200, with- 
drawn; range 300, 25c. over opening 
price; range 400-500 withdrawn; range 
600, 50c. over opening price; range 700, 
40c. over opening price; range 800, 40c. 
over opening price; range 1200, 25c. over 
opening price; 30c. 


range 1300, over 
opening price; range 1400, 40c. over 
opening price; range 1800, 40c. over 


” 


opening price. 

During the week a report has been 
current in the market to the effect that 
the American Woolen Co. has been the 
recipient of a number of orders from 
the Government aggregating over $50,- 
000,000. The orders in question are said 
to be on all woolen wool fabrics neces- 
sary to the army, and are said to include 


blankets, overcoatings, suitings, shirt- 
ings and puttees. 
Forstmann & Huffmann, Inc., have 


opened their line of staple overcoatings 
and expect to withdraw them shortly 
owing to press of business. , 

H. M. Stockton & Co. have sold up 
and withdrawn the W. J. Dickey & 
Sons, Inc., line of suitings. 





MORE CONSERVATION 


Wool Manufacturers Urged to Co-operate 
in Husbanding Wool Supply 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4-—The 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense is sending 
the following letter to wool manufactur- 
ers of the United States in connection 
with economy : 

In view of the necessity for continued 
economy in wool, it is imperative that 
all non-essential uses of wool be stopped 
The Commercial Economy Board wishes 
to emphasize again its recommendations 
to wool manufacturers to aid in conserv- 
ing our wool supply. 

For the fall season of 1918 you are 
requested 

1. To confine your business to the 
more standard fabrics and designs, re- 
ducing the number of designs to a mini- 
mum. 

2. To avoid showing designs that can- 
not be cut economically in the manufac- 
ture of garments and clothing. 

3. To reduce the size of your selling 
samples to the smallest practical dimen- 
sions. 

4. To use reworked wool or cotton, in 
so far as possible, as a substitute for 
virgin wool, 

In order to protect the welfare of our 
fighting forces and to supply the essen- 
tial needs of the civilian population, the 
country cannot endure, under present 
circumstances, the use of wool and cloth 
in any unnecessary way. Every possi- 
ble saving, no matter how small, must 
be made because many small savings will 
make in the aggregate a very large quan- 
tity of cloth. 

May we have the assurance of your 


co-operation with the Government in 
making these recommendations  effec- 
tive? 


MORE SHEEP URGED 


Chicago Meeting Considers Problem of 
Increased Wool Supply 

Cuicaco, Dec. 5 (Spectal).— The 
Board of Governors of the National 
Sheep and Wool Bureau met at the La 
Salle to-day to transact current business, 
and hear an address on the more-sheep 
movement by F. R. Marshall, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Marshall outlined the work of the 
Bureau of Husbandry for the last four 
years and the increase of its activities, 
acting in conjunction with the boards 
of the various States. He described the 
function of the exhibit the Bureau takes 
about the country, and now being shown 
in Chicago. 

He indorsed the valuable work done 
by the More Sheep-More Wool Bureau 
of Philadelphia and the National Sheep 
and Wool Bureau of Chicago, stating 
that these could render more effective 
service as independent organizations 
than under Governmental support and 
direction. He declared that sheep rais- 
ing was bound to be profitable in this 
country in the coming years, but that 
we could not hope to raise enough fine 
wools to meet our national needs. 

W. G. Bissell was another speaker. He 
told of the great number of sheep that 
are now being placed on the cutover 
lands of the Northwestern States. 

Resolutions calling for a national tax 
on dogs and denouncing hoarding of 
wool by farmers were passed. 


CONTINUED QUIET IN 
DRESS GOODS MARKET 


Factors in Trade Report General Lethargic 

Condition Obtains--Fall Lines Ex- 

pected to Open Shortly 

Conditions in the dress goods market 
have undergone but slight change dur 
ing the week and little increase in a 
tivity is expected by the trade for the 
next few days. Numerous buyers from 
the West and South are in the market 
and these evidence a desire to buy either 
for spot delivery or for the coming sea 
Under normal conditions their de 
would be satisfied within an ex 
tremely short space of time, but con 
ditions as they exist to-day are ex- 
tremely abnormal Those who seek 
merchandise for spot delivery are con- 
fronted by the fact that the market has 
been swept almost bare until there is 
little to be had. Here and there buyers 
may find odd pieces, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule. Factors 
in the trade report that there has been 
considerable demand for fancy skirt 
ings, but the extremely limited supply 
has precluded activity in these desired 
fabrics. Prices are higher than 
before, but it is a question of supply 
rather than price. 

RETAIL BUSINESS 
Lack of activity is noticeable in th 


son. 


sires 


evel 


retail field at the present writing and 
conditions are the same as they were 
a week ago. Expensive garments are 


selling well but medium-priced clothing 
seems to be in but little demand and 
indications are that the con 
sumer is spending but little money for 
cloaks or suits this Such 
as have been made show that there is a 
greater demand for cloaks and_ skirts 
than for suits. 
SPRING ACTIVITY 

Considerable interest has been mani 
fested in serges by buyers who are in 
the market for spring fabrics. Worsted 
voiles are also in considerable demand 
while velours, poplins and cotton warp 
serges are also going well. Demand 
exceeds supply by a considerable mar 
gin and consequently many would-be 
buyers find it extremely difficult to ob 
tain the merchandise they desire. Mili 
tary shades of tans, grays and blues are 
proving popular while taupes are being 
sought. A number of factors in the 
trade state that there is a demand for 
fancy skirtings, but add that the ma 
jority of buyers are exhibiting a marked 
preference for staple. 

FALL BUSINESS 

Little has taken place with respect to 
operations for the 1918 fall season, al 
though interest seems to be increasing 
All indications point to the coming fall 
season as being one of an extreme 
staple character. Fancies. will, of 
course be in evidence, but it is the gen 
eral opinion that staple lines will be 
in evidence during the sea 
Conservation will be practised on 
all sides and every possible precaution 
will be taken to save the wool supply of 
the country to the end that the Govern 
ment may equip its troops to the best 
possible advantage. Inquiries for fall 
fabrics have been received by many in 
the trade, but there is a noticeable ten- 
dency on the part of sellers to stand 
aloof. A few orders are reported as 
having been placed but the number is 


average 


year sales 


far more in 


son. 


extremely small. At the present time 
there have been no openings of fall 
lines, but several factors in the trade 
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“The , “ECLIPSE: : 


Portable Mill Sewing Machine 
Over 6.000 in Use 

For Stitching Together the 

Ends of Cloth Before Dyeing, 

Drying, Washing, Bleaching, 


Shearing. Ete. 


HE “ECLIPSE” Mill 
Sewing Machine is de- 
signed for sewing the 
ends of cloth together and 1s 
q especially adapted for use in 

= Vy Cotton and Woolen Miftls, 
Print Works and Bleacheries. 
It is the strongest and least 
complicated machine in use 
today, has less parts than any 
other machine and is there- 


I 


Will Fit Your Hangers 


You don’t have to go to the trouble and expense of re-equipping 
= your plant with new hangers in order to install these power saving 
fore less liable to get out of = bearings. Just substitute Chapman Ball Bearings in the hangers 
order. It will sew any grade you_are now using—they will fit perfectly, as they are constructed 
2 2 a & B ‘ i TS De di a : . > ma 
of goods, wet or dry, thick or : to fit any standard hanger. Besides the saving in power you will 
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thin. 

Wherever this machine has 
been used it has given com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Write for Bulletin 


WM. SMITH 
@ SONS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
LAWRENCE, 
MASS. 


NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 


YOU FIND MASONS 


Conscientiously constructed of the right 
materials, they invariably make good. 

In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 
and South, Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
are continually demonstrating their practical 
utility, satisfaction and durability. 

You too should use them in your plant and 
avail yourself of their superior features. 

Give them a trial. Let us send you samples 
and prices. 

We also refill brushes. 

MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Chas. A. O'Neil, Agent & Mer. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK: Room 101, 30 Church St. 


note a decided decrease in stained goods, as no oil is used on these 
bearings. An application of high grade vaseline twice a year is all 
the attention required. The smoother running of your machines 
will, of course, improve your product to a marked degree. 


Why not let us co-operate with you?—our 14 years’ experience may 
be of value to you. Write us to-day. 


TRANSMISSION Bat Bearinc Co., Inc. 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 


CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO., Ltd. 
339-351 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 
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THE REAL FUEL SAVER 


No matter how efficient your 
engines may be, or how care- 
fully you may watch combus- 
tion, you can’t possibly get real 
economy in your power plant 
unless you heat the feed water 
with exhaust steam. 


NATIONAL 


FEED WATER HEATERS: 


provide feed water practically 
as hot as the exhaust steam be- 
cause the steam passes through 
and mingles with the water | 
which leaves the contact pipes in 
the form of spray. 


Send for Catalog No. 52 
46-122 


The National Pipe Bending Co. 


171 River St., New Haven, Conn. 
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/‘WORSTEDS 
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Manufacturers of plain and 


fancy serges, skein dyes, 
vigoureux, and fancy piece 
dyed fabrics for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wear; uniform 
cloths a specialty. Also 
worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting. 


LOOK!AT;THE CLOTH ! 


ClevelandkWorsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Gen’'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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LANA AAI A GR SMEAR 


CORONET 
FANCY 


PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 





New} York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Finest quality of 
Materials. 


Write us for sam- 
ple No. 118J. 


JOSEPH DIXON ,Reaaiannaaea 
CRUCIBLE co. 'LLUW CRAYONS 
Jersey City, N. * ee 

1 
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‘French TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 


109 Broad Street :: New York 
(COST CONTTRUTT NANNY RET ATU FETT EOUSTETUNT VOU ENT ATOTVOOETONERETECTL ALITY Oot. 


FANS AND BLOWERS 


| LaWingMf.Co. | 


| 358 West 13th St., New York 
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state that they will open within a short 
time. Although no mention has been 
made of prices it may be expected that 
fall fabrics will reach heights hitherto 
unattained. In view gf the operations 
of the Government it is expected that 
the season will be characterized by a 
limitation of supply. 
ARMY CONTRACTS 

Work on army contracts is increasing 
and the number of mills at work on 
Government fabrics exclusively is con- 
tinually growing. Those engaged in this 
work report that excellent conditions 
with respect to production and delivery 
obtain. In spite of this disquieting re 
ports have been heard relative to a lack 
r necessary fabrics which will retard 
the work of placing our new armies in 
the field. 


GARMENT MERS. MEET 





National Association Holds Interesting 
Three-Day Session in New York 

Manufacturers from all sections of 
the country attended the semi-annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Garment Manufacturers, which was 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week. Important questions relative 
to the conducting of business once war 
time basis were discussed while inter- 
esting addresses on vital topics by speak 
ers of national reputation were heard 

Among the addresses delivered was 
one on “ Finance and the War,” by F 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guar 
anty Trust Co. of New York, which 
proved extremely timels Other ad 
dresses were “ War Americanization,” 
by Miss Frances A. Kellor, of the Amer 
icanization Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, and ‘“ Conservation 
of Employes a War Measure,” by Miles 
M. Dawson. A joint banquet of th 
Union Made Garment Association of 
America and the National Association 
of Garment Manufacturers was held on 
\Vednesday evening. 


WASTE DEALERS TO MEET 





National Association to Convene in New 
York on Dec. 18 and 19 

Members of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers will attend 
a regular meeting of the organization, 
which will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 18 and 19. Impor- 
tant amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws will be introduced and 
acted upon during the final session 
These relate to the appointment of a 
nominating committee, introduction oi 
independent tickets, meetings, election 
of directors and increase of dues 

The Woolen Rag Division will hold 
its meeting on Wednesday, Dec. 19, at 
11 a. m. In view of the many impor- 
tant matters to be discussed, Chairman 
Maurice Goldstein has issued an ap 
peal through the secretary for all mem- 
bers of this division to be on hand 
and aid in the settling of the various 
problems. A meeting of the Western 
Division of the general organization has 
been called for Monday evening at 
6 o'clock at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 


Business News | 
The Jones Machine Works, Frank S. 
Jones, proprietor, Media and Edgewood 
streets, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
hosiery napping machines, is building a 
two-story addition, 40 x 50 feet, which 
will treble the present capacity of the 
plant. The plant makes a feature of spe- 
cial machinery and tools 
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Double 


Cutter Woolen Shear 
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The Gear Type 
Machine 


A portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine for general 
use in sewing Woolen, Cot 
ton, Burlap and other fabrics 
in mills, dye houses, print 
rooms, bleacheries for piece 
end sewing of any weight 
goods, either wet or dry 
Chis Gear Type Machine 
carefully constructed, all 
gears having accurately fitted 
machine cut teeth, and the 
Sewing Head operates with 
out arm or connection. Fur 
ther information furnished 
upon application. 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & MACHINE CO., INC, 


142 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


NAPPERS 


THIS MACHINE 


IS A 


REVELATION 


EFFICIENCY 
CONVENIENCE 


AND 


DURABILITY 


WOOLENS & BLANKETS ONLY 





Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Springtield Vermont ¢ 


Wool Burring 


Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 
The Bamford sarutsrcatnc Spindle Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer 


to largest worsted mills, 


Bamford & Smith 


Providence, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES 


Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired 
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=e ES-DRYERS 


Ake constant experimenting and 

{long experience, perfect dryers 
for cotton, woolen, worsted or silk 
yarns are available in the “Proctor” 
Truck and the “Proctor” Automatic 
Yarn Dryers. 


Send for catalog, and state 
kind of stock to be dried 


The 
Philadelphia Textile 
Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lytton Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Howard Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
H. G. Mayer, 
Realty Bldg. 


HAMILTON, ONT., CAN. 
W. J. Westaway, 


“Proctor”? Truck Yarn Dryer Sun Life Bldg. 


PEPE 


SAUNT UU 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


Branch Offices Works 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Detroit South Side Works 
New York Keystone Works 
Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 


San Francisco Soho Department 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 


General Offices 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
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December 8, 1917 


Caledunian 
Ayr Works 


DYERS OF 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


ON 
COTTON SKEINS and LONG 
and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 


SULPHUR BLACK | 


IYUTTETOATETENETNITOOPETTTTOOOOOOOPTYTOHTOPENUTOOOOOOSPPPPTTAATOOOOOTTOTTA 


smerny 


SULPHUR OLIVES 
SULPHUR DRABS 
SULPHUR TANS ( 
SULPHUR BROWNS 


DYEING AND PACKING FOR THE EXPORT TRADE 


Our Specialities 


Emerald, Westmoreland and Cornwall Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SHUNNING 


NNUAL UNNATURAL 


2-B CONE aie, a 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
TAKE NOTICE 


For Efficiency and Economy 
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Here it is— 
TO KNIT FOR PROFIT 


The only wind that will produce results 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila.,Pa. 
WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS = 


The 2B Winder and 
the 2B Cone, Pat- 
ented in the U. S. 
and foreign  coun- 
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Cotton 


Mipp.eton, Conn. The Russell Man- 
ufacturing Co., manufacturers of cotton 
webbing, elastic and non-elastic goods, 
‘tc., have purchased the property of the 
Woodhouse Silk Co. at South Farms, 
formerly the old L. D. Brown property. 
Phe plant includes the old brick mill, tne 
iriginal building of the company and the 
lyehouse. About a year ago the Burns 
Lace Co. purchased the weave shed of 
he Woodhouse Silk Co. and this has 

een in continual operation, and will not 

e affected by the recent transaction. It 
s considered possible that the Russell 
\fanufacturing Co. will build an addi- 
ion to the present plant. 


*LavoniA, GA. The Lavonia Cotton 
{anufacturing Co. has about completed 
is additional mill, and plans to install 
20 looms for the manufacture of ducks 

various kinds. Cotton yarns were 
irmerly the output of this mill, and 
5,000 ring spindles were installed for 
that purpose. These will continue in 
peration, turning out yarns for the 
company’s own use. Haynes Moore- 
house & Co. are the selling agents of 
the concern, of which B. T. Adams is 
president; W. C. Mason, treasurer; C. 
(;. Foster agent and J. H. Gibson, super- 
intendent. There is a raw stock dye 
house operated in connection with the 
plant which uses steam and electric 
power and employs 90 operatives. 


*Hich Point, N. C. The Highland 
Cotton Mills advise. that they expect to 
have their new mill with 10,000 spindles 
for combed yarn in operation some time 
during the month of December. The 
mill has been completed and the ma- 
chinery is now being placed. Last sum- 
mer the company placed 5,000 new spin- 
dies in its No. 1 mill, and these are now 
running. 


Covineton, TENN. The Tipton Cot- 
ton Mills is building an addition to its 
plant, upon which work is rapidly pro- 
gressing. It is understood that the com- 
pany is contemplating changing over 
from the production of sheetings to the 
manufacture of cotton yarns. There are 
at present 6,500 ring spindles operating 

yarns for the company’s own use. 


Fatt River, Mass. The Fall River 
Iron Works Co. has deeded all of its 
properties to the American Printing Co. 
(his transfer is the first step taken with 
a view to consolidating the two under 
the name of the American Printing Co. 
On the first day of January next the 
\merican Printing Co. will take over 


the physical assets of the Fall River 
Iron Works Co. as preliminary to tak- 
ing over its quick assets soon after. 
The merger is a family affair. Bertram 
i. Borden and Howard S. Borden, sons 
of the late M. C. D. Borden, now own 
and control the two, conducting the 
general management of both corpora- 


lions under the firm name, M. C. D. 


dorden & Sons. The transfer in- 
cludes seven mills having 485,288 
spindles and 12,702 looms at the 
latest report, having a capacity of 


more than 80,000 pieces of print cloth. 
The present capacity of the American 
Printing Co. is 120,000 pieces, the full 


normal production of forty cotton cloth 
Printing machines. Both corporations 
have a capitalization of $2,000,000 each, 
their actual value is greatly in ex- 
cess of their capitalization. 


’ Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 


Wool 


Fircupurc, Mass. At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Aetna Mills, 
woolen goods, Watertown, Mass., held 
in Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 4, it was voted 
to acquire the capital stock of the Shi- 
rreffs Worsted Co., of this city, an issue 
of $300,000 preferred stock being 
authorized for the purpose, increasing 
the Aetna preferred issue to $525,000, 
and making the total capital $975,000. 
George R. Wallace, president of the 
Shirreffs Company, will be elected vice- 
president and a director of the Aetna 
Mills. John Shirreffs, who has been 
treasurer and general manager of both 
companies for some five years, will 
continue in this capacity, and both Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Shirreffs will have 
large stock interests in the latter com- 
pany. The Aetna has been very success- 
ful under Mr. Shirreffs’ management, 
and the merger will capitalize this suc- 
cess and is a logical sequence. E. F. 
Atkins, of Boston, continues as president 
of the Aetna. The two plants operate 
about 350 looms on men’s wear. 


LoweLL, Mass. The purchase of the 
local plant of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. by William Whitman, of Bos- 
ton, has been abrogated at the request 
of the United State Ordnance Depart- 
ment, which required its use for the 
United States Cartridge Co. The title 
to the plant reverts to the Bigelow- 
Hartford Co., and the latter will lease 
it to the cartridge company. The lat- 
ter company had been a tenant in part 
of the plant for some time, but the 
major portion of the plant had been idle 
since shortly after the consolidation of 
the Bigelow and Hartford Carpet Com- 
panies. Mr. Whitman had planned to 
develop the plant and had organized the 
Lowell Manufacturing Co., under Mas- 
sachusetts laws, with $500,000, to take 
it over. As soon as the Ordnance De- 
partment made known its desire to have 
the plant for the cartridge company, 
Mr. Whitman practically released the 
Bigelow-Hartford Co. from the transac- 
tion and the latter is now free to lease 
or sell to the U. S. Cartridge Co. Mr. 
Whitman is not prepared to say what 
will be done with the Lowell Manufac- 
turing Co, charter. 


*WoxtFeBoro, N. H. C. M. Elliott, 
formerly with Faulkner & Colony Mfg. 
Co., Keene, N. H., has associated him- 
self with Messrs. Harold H. and John 
S. Hart of the Racine Woolen Mills in 


the purchase of the old Springfield 
Woolen Mills of Wolfeboro, which they 


are about to start up. The purchase of 


this property was mentioned in a previ- 
ous issue. It will be operated in the 
name of the Racine Woolen Mills on 
high-grade blankets, Indian robes and 
shawls. The main office will be at Ra- 
cine, and Mr. Elliott is in charge of the 
mill at Wolfeboro. Harold H. Hart is 


president ; John S. Hart, treasurer, Clar- 
ence M. Elliott, secretary. 


*PENACOOK, N. H. The Penacook 
Co., with headquarters at Concord, will 
begin operations about Feb. 1, 1918, in 
the plant now occupied by the Brampton 
Woolen Co., which plant it has pur- 
chased subject to nine days’ notice to 
the present tenants. Government goods, 
30 oz. overcoating, and a general line 
of woolens will be manufactured, the 
equipment consisting of 14 sets of cards 
and 116 looms, which are standing in 
the mill. 


Knit 

*CHERRYVILLE, N. C. The Gaston 
Knitting Mills, Inc., have been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, of which $10,000 has been paid 
in. This is the knitting mill which has 
been established by A. B. Cook, organ- 
izer of the Standard Knitting Mills, and 
noted last week as establishing another 
plant. The new mill will start opera- 
tions January 15 in a building which is 
now standing, and will manufacture 
men’s half-hose, 176 needle goods, of 
cotton. There will be 25 knitting ma- 
chines and 1 sewing machine, and 25 
operatives will be employed. The offi- 
cers of the concern have been elected 
as follows: N. B. Kendrick, president; 
A. B. Cook, treasurer, agent and buyer. 
Neither the superintendent or selling 
agents had been appointed at the time 
of the report from the company. Elec- 
tric power is installed in the mill, which 
uses 12s to 14s and l6s to 18s carded 
yarns. 


EvizaBetH City, N. C. P. H. Will- 
iams, superintendent of the Elizabeth 
City Hosiery Mills, is completing ar- 
rangements for the establishment of a 
hosiery knitting plant which he will own. 
About $50,000 will be the cost of the 
building and its equipment of machin- 
ery, the latter for a daily capacity of 400 
dozen pairs of hose. From 250 to 300 
women operatives will be employed 
Plans and specifications for the mill 
building call for brick construction. 


*GREENSBORO, N. C. The Latham 
Mills, Inc., which recently were incor- 
porated, will make men’s cotton half-hose. 
To start there will be an equipment of 100 
knitting machines, 20 loopers and 1 sew- 
ing machine, and both drying and fin- 
ishing will be done at the plant. The 
capital stock of the new corporation is 
$250,000, of which $100,000 has been 
paid in, and the officers have been elect- 
ed as follows: J. E. Latham, president ; 
Edward Latham, vice-president; R. D. 
Douglas, secretary and treasurer, and W, 
P. Biddle, manager. Work will begin 
on Dec. 15, with a force of 60 opera- 
tives. The machinery is to be housed 
in what is known as the Finishing Mills, 
one of the first of the Cone buildings in 
this section. In addition to the hosiery 
plant there is to be a box factory, mak- 
ing boxes not only for their own use but 
for the trade. 


Satissury, N. C. Gilbert F. Hambley 
is giving some consideration to the 
establishment of a small hosiery mill 
or possibly an overall or shirt factory. 
He is interested in receiving informa- 
tion regarding machinery and equipment 
for such a plant. 


*VatpesE, N.C. The Liberty Hosiery 
Mills, which were recently incorporated 
for $12,000, have elected the following 
officers: J. Garrou, president; Francis 
Garrou, treasurer and buyer, and By- 
num Berry, superintendent. The prod- 
uct, which will be ladies’ cotton hosiery, 
is to be sold direct. There are 20 op- 
eratives employed, and electric power 
is used. 


*Cuicaco, lit. On the first of the 
year the Royal Knitting Mills, of which 
Herman H. Newberger is the owner, 
will move the entire mill and office from 
their present locations 404 and 300 South 
Racine avenue under one roof at 844- 
856 West Jackson Boulevard, corner 





Peoria street, where they will occupy 
the second and third floors and the base- 
ment. They have added 8 additional cir- 
cular knitting machines and an 80 
spindle Foster coning machine to their 
equipment for manufacturing sweater 
coats. 


*MouNT VERNON, ILL. Since moving 
into its new building which was com- 
pleted Sept. 1, the Illinois Knitting Co. 
has increased its equipment to 400 knit- 
ting machines and 50 loopers, an in- 
crease of almost 300 per cent. 


*MuSKEGON, MicH. The Muskegon 
Knitting Mills confirm the report that 
machinery for the spinning of yarns in 
Red Cross sizes has been installed. The 
company now manufactures the above 
named yarns, and woolen socks and 
gloves for the army, and has 2 sets of 
woolen cards, 640 cotton spindles, 125 
knitting machines and 35 sewing ma- 
chines, an incréase of 10 knitting ma- 
chines since last report. The company 
now wishes to purchase still further 
knitting machinery and knitting needles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN The Nelson 
Knitting Works, which have been 
operating at 504 Cedar avenue for the 
past twenty years, under the manage- 
ment of Chester Nelson, have recently 
purchased the entire plant of machinery 
and stock of the Atlantic (Ia.) Knitting 
Co., which firm discontinued business in 
1915. The Nelson Knitting Works man- 
ufacture home made sweaters and hos- 
iery and have an equipment of 10 knit- 
ting machines and 20 sewing machines, 
to which will be added 30 knitting ma- 
chines. The product is sold to jobbers. 


Exizazetu, N. J. Joseph W. North & 
Son, Inc., underwear manufacturers, the 
control of which was purchased last 
spring by a corporation headed by Na- 
than W. Schwartz, has installed an addi- 
tional plant for manufacturing jersey 
cloth. There are 75 knitting machines 
and 50 sewing machines installed for 
this purpose, and the jersey cloth is to be 
sold direct. Clift & Goodrich are still 
selling agents for the underwear, how- 
ever. Cotton yarns 10s, 12s, 28s and 
30s single-carded and combed, and 
worsted 245 two-ply are used in the 
manufacture of the company’s products. 


*Conoes, N. Y. The Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Co. will shortly establish an- 
other large spinning mill in this city, hav- 
ing completed arrangements with the 
Harmony Mills Co. for the lease of the 
old Ogden Mill, one of the largest plants 
in Cohoes. The knitting company has 
bought the waterpower rights of the 
Troy Knitting Co. and will have the 
same transferred to the new plant. It is 
expected that the machinery for the new 
mill will be installed and the plant run- 
ning day and night before next Spring. 


ZEELAND, Micu. G. Van Lopik, who 
was formerly manager of the Zeeland 
Knitting Co., has started up the Van 
Lopik Knitting Co. with an equipment 
of 11 knitting machines and 3 sewing 
machines, manufacturing knitted head- 
wear for men, women and children. The 
plant, which is owned solely by Mr. Van 
Lopik, has been in operation since May 


MAPLE SprinGs, N. C. It is reported 


that Ira Triplett of Charlotte, N. C., is 
to establish a knitting mill near this 


place. 
(Other Mill News on page 45) 
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Starch 


HE Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers require a variety 
of STARCHES to produce spe- 


cifically desired results. 


NNN 


Automatic Roving 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of 


the needs of the textile industry, 


HELPS SPINNER TO RUN 
MORE SIDES 
MAKES GREAT SAVING 
IN BOBBINS 


For details and prices write 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OUR UNEXCELLED FA- 
CILITIES for producing a wide 


range of products, 


next week 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
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See our exhibit at Greenville 
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He 


Fit us to meet these varied 


requirements. Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, 


Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 


; Finishing Machinery 
For the best results use these 


standard STARCHES: 


for 


Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Eagle Finishing ti 
500 Mill 400 Mill 


C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


AT 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE = UPRIGHT DRYING MACHINE WITH FOLDER 


wie The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N. Y. Office—30 Church St. 
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GOVERNMENT BLACK LIST 
RELIEF TO EXPORTERS 


\ustralian Trade Most Promising—Better 
Business in Fine Cotton Goods 
Scarcity of Goods Interferes 
Australia seems to be the only far- 
way market with the necessary free- 
lom of the seas, and the vital exemption 
from enemy alienism to permit of reg- 
ular export trade. At this writing that 
country is pronounced the most promis- 
ing field for the export of cotton piece 





goods. So far as the situation in the 
New York market permits exporters 
with live Austrailian connections are 


making the most of a none too encour- 
aging domestic state of affairs. 


BETTER BUSINESS IN FINE GOODS 


The demands of our own Govern- 
ment have curtailed the available sup- 
ply of coarse cotton yardage in gen- 
eral and the trade in duck has stopped 
short. So far as substitution can be 
applied it is being carried on. The 
showing is better in finer lines and 
combed yarn goods in white, also in 
staple lines of wide percales, largely due 
to a shortage of English goods. The 
situation is in line with the general con- 
dition of exports, a demand greatly in 
excess of supply. 

WORKING IN THE 

The South American and Cuban sit- 
uation was described early in the week 
by some sorely tried exporters as con- 
fusion daily growing more confounded. 
The complaint was that the Government 
is too secretive and not specific enough 
in detailed information regarding the 
Enemy Trading Act. The exporter ex- 
plained that he had nothing positive to 
direct his action, no guiding ray except 
that of his own suspicions, suspicions he 
feared to voice for further fear of 
arousing suspicion and possible injus- 
tice to an innocent party. 

BLACK LIST 


DARK 


LOOKED FOR 

The Government, it was understood, 
withheld the desired information as un- 
sate to publish in its present unfinished 
state. The exempt of to-day may be 
under the ban tomorrow and certain un- 
verified suspicions may be confirmed or 
relieved, as the case may be. It is ad- 
mitted that hardship is occasioned in 
those countries that are admittedly 
tainted by enemy alienism, but that mis- 
fortune must be endured until such 
communities can offer a clean commer- 
cial bill of health by purging themselves 
of disturbing elements. 


GOVERNMENT BLACK LIST GRANTED 


Later advices prove that the Govern- 
ment is well informed and in sympathy 
With exporters’ wishes as the publication 
ot its first black list of German- 
controlled banks, industries and com- 
mercial concerns in South America, 
Cuba and Mexico, with which Ameri- 
can banks and industries are forbidden 
to deal except under license. Ship- 
ments to these concerns, it is under- 
stood are to be stopped altogether and 
imports will be allowed to enter only 
to liquidate debts. 


Navy Award 
seph N. Snellenberg, Philadelphia, 


has been awarded a contract to furnish 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard with 1,000 
yards of 50-inch plain momie cloth, 13 
vi 


‘e, at $1.343 per yard. 
W opened Nov. 19. 


Bids for this 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


TEXTILE STRIKE OFF 


Fall River Unions Accept Offer to Arbi- 
trate Demands 

Through the acceptance by the tex- 
tile unions of Fall River, made by the 
manufacturers of that city to arbi- 
trate the question of a wage advance, 
the threatened strike of 35,000 
operatives has been averted, and on 
last Monday the employes started on 
a tentative advance of 12% per cent., 
pending final adjustment of the ques- 
tion by an arbitration board. 

The original demands of the unions 


some 


were for an increase of 15 per cent. 
in wages, and the offer of manufac- 
turers was 10 per cent. Lacking an 


agreement between the two factors a 
strike appeared imminent, but last week 
the manufacturers’ association sub- 
mitted a new offer, entailing an ad- 
vance of 12!4 per cent., to become ef- 
fective Dec. 3, and continuing until 
the question was settled by arbitra- 
tion, guaranteeing employes the ad- 
vance agreed upon. 


JAPAN EXPORTS INSPECTED 


Regulations for Examining Manufactures 
of Silk 

Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 5.—A long 
series of complaints on the part of pur- 
chasers of Japanese exports, that goods 
shipped have not come up to sample, 
or have been in some other respect de- 
ficient, has finally led the Japanese gov- 
ernment to take up the question of in- 
specting officially important 
classes of exports so that a government 
guaranty can be given that the goods 
passed met certain standard  require- 
ments. One of the classes of goods 
early taken up in connection with this 
scheme was the manufacture of. silk, 
and the regulations for the inspection 
of these goods have been published by 
the Korean Government, taking effect 
on the first of this month 

The following is a brief summary of 
the contents of these regulations: 

In inspecting manufactures of silk, a 
large variety of points is taken into con- 
sideration such as the quality of thread, 
the method of refining, the finish, the 
quality of the dyeing, and whether they 
are soiled or not. 

Inspection is made twice; once before 
the goods are finished and once after, 
although in some cases, the second in- 
spection will be waived. Some of the 
reasons for the reduction of goods in 
this class include poor quality of thread, 
uneven thread in weaving piece goods, 
crude weaving, poor dyeing, bad finish, 
the use of foreign materials, except the 
starch necessary in the process of weav- 
ing, soiling or staining. 

Even if the goods are considered 
passable upon these grounds, they may 
be rejected if the general makeup is in- 
ferior. All goods passed by this in- 
spection are to be stamped with the 
name of the goods and that of the 
functionary where the inspection was 
made. If manufacturers are dissatisfied 
in the case of rejections of their goods, 
they may demand a second inspection 
on giving the reasons for their dissatis- 
faction. Such a reinspection may re- 
verse the results of the one which pre- 
ceeded it. All silk piece goods must 
be woven according to Government 
standards and if it is impossible to meet 
these standards the reasons for such a 
condition of affairs must be reported to 
the officials in charge. 


certain 


MILLS ACCEPTANCE BASIS 
FOR CURRENT BUSINESS 


Gray Goods Firm—Better Prospect for 
Fine White Goods and Some 
Fancies 

\ significant feature of current cot 
ton goods business for the opening week 
of December is that orders are largely, 
if not unanimously, subject to mill ac- 
ceptance. Caution is the keynote. Mills 
are not going after business in the 
old way; they are accepting it after 
careful and sometimes prolonged con 
sideration. This places numerous tenta 
tive orders on the waiting list. Influ 
enced by the upward flight of prices 
during November, the active trading 
done at the same time and the evident 
reluctance of mills to lead the way there 
is an apparent lull in present demand. 

GRAY GOODS VERY FIRM 
The price for 64 and 60s spot gray 
goods is placed at 12c. For delivery 
early in the year 1134c. is the price 
quoted. Limited offers of business have 
been made at this figure subject to mills 
acceptance. The head of certain mills 
located at Newberry, S. C., is quoted 
that cotton fit for spinning had been 
sold in the public square of that city for 
33c., and on that basis the present price 
of gray goods doesn’t look tempting to 
the local mills. 
FINE WHITE 


GOODS IMPROVING 


\ somewhat better movement is re 
ported in lines of fine white goods. In 


dia linens are moving more freely. Fink 
combed yarn lawns are receiving more 
attention, and Nainsooks which have 


been in fairly steady demand all sea 
son are selling well. Encouraging re- 
ports are from jobbing 
sources of the favorable reception being 
shown approved fancy styles. The 
tempeting of styles to a softer note, 
dropping the bizarre and sporty effects 
in vogue last has, it met 
the approval of retailers and consumers 
in general, which after all is the court 
of final resort. 


coming in 


year seems, 


EXPORT SPECULATION REPORTED 

Rumors retailed in downtown export 
offices refer to indiscriminate specula 
tion in cotton piece goods, presumably 
for export, by parties outside that trade 
An instance is mentioned where one lot, 
it is alleged, changed hands several times 
during November. The common expec 
tation is that these paper transactions 
and wildcat speculations, if true, will 
eventually come home to roost. Such 
rumors cannot be traced to any reliable 
source, but as purely matters of hearsay 
they babble on and on. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
“We are sitting tight,” said a prom- 
inent factor of the bleached goods 
trade, “not urging merchandise on any- 
body. No untoward developments are 
anticipated but you never can tell. 
Somebody merely grazed the market 
with a peace possibility last week and 
cotton jumped 90 points. If we had 
only the present in view we should sell 
very little merchandise on this market, 
but we can’t shut the door altogether 
on old friends. There are old custom- 
ers dependent on us for goods who con- 
fidently look to us to take care of 
them. We have no alternative but to 
do our plain duty by those regular cus- 
tomers. It is a matter of mutual con- 
cern.” 


Grindstone George had always been a 
case-hardened buyer until his most re- 


cent trip to this market. He steps 
more softly now. George’s ruthless- 
ness may have flattered his vanity 
as a close buyer, but it didn’t make 
for any clubby friendliness among 
sellers. Buyers in the market at 
present are frank to admit that per- 


sonal good will has its advantages in a 
situation as tense as is the cotton goods 
market today. Buyers who made a prac- 
tice of holding the seller’s nose to the 
grindstone are finding out how it feels 
now that the shoe is on the other foot. 
Grindstone George is a type of that class 
of buyers whose viewpoint of buying is 
a battle of wits and whose single-track 
purpose is to look out for number one— 
friendly tips fell among thorns. The 
market of today has given that egotis- 
tical doctrine a serious jolt. There may 
be no friendship in business, but there 
is a friendliness surrounding eminently 
worth while. 

Buyers from the Middle West and 
farther west are in the market in no- 
ticeable numbers. The more recent ar 
rivals freely admit that it would have 
been to their interest had they been on 
the ground earlier. They find the mills, 
so it seems to them, sitting tight with 
their ears to the ground—watchfully 
waiting. Certainly, there is an apparent 
soundness in the mills’ argument that 
lines are sold too far ahead to admit of 
the usual freedom of But the 
who 


action 


buyer wants merchandise and 
plenty of it isn’t looking for arguments, 
but complains that mills assured of the 
present and looki yr a higher market 


are nursing the business 


The Government h taken over an 
immense amount of production and its 
orders affect production far into the fu- 
ture. In some cases in business placed 
and anticipated certain mills are said to 
be « 1 to the Government for ap- 
pre ely two years ahead. Civilian 
| ti kon with and it is 
reaso! e t uppose that it enters 
heavily into all mill cal itions. Itisa 
big market, s emendously big that it 
om] caution and an excusable reluc- 
tance to ure too far into deep waters 


and to assume unlimited futures 


Patriotism is put forward as the con- 


" 


tré impulse which has caused the 
discontinuance many widths and 
styles brown sheetings and cloths of 


similar count. Mills that formerly pro- 
duced as many as fifteen or more styles 
are restricting their production to as few 
as five styles mostly suited to Govern- 
ment work. The discontinued styles are 
necessarily scarce on every hand, creat- 
ing an accentuated demand which 
flects on an already tight market. 

In confirmation of our article on the 
same subject published in last week’s is- 
sue is the open letter to the trade sent 
to its customers by Amory, Browne & 
Co., as follows: 


Fe 


GENTLEMEN : 

Effective—Dec. 1 we will discontinue 
deducting freight allowances from our 
bills. 

Beginning—In October on_ specific 
lines, and finally on Nov. 9, covering all 
lines of all merchandise represented by 
us, everything has been sold “ Mill De- 
livery Without Freight Allowance.” 

Hereafter—All merchandise sold by 
us will be billed subject to terms and 
dating agreed upon, the billing date be- 
ing that on which the merchandise is 
Ready for Shipment at Our Mills, and 
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L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. | 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE FABRICS 


FOR DOMESTIC, EXPORT & CUTTING TRADES 
DRAPERIES, PRINTS, WASH GOODS 


rr 


V1 16d PRO EARATAA  PPOUMM 160 001) 


Mulls 
Poplins 


Lynnenes 
Cretonnes 


Kensington Repps 
PRINTED AND PLAIN SHADES 
SALES DEPARTMENT: 72 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 
THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Organdies 


THE CusTom Work DEP’T OF 


ae te 


72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
OFFERS UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


To Converters of Cotton Piece Goods 


" Genomes 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL ARMY 


Fut 0009 SVREOOANETE TET NE TET T TET 


39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORE 
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REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing 


Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 
Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths 


443 to 449 Fourth Avenue 


Corner 30th Street 


SAA 60000011) 20D CSU A SA oC CMT 


NEW YORK 


: 
MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
‘ 
| 
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SANNA 


O grit can get through 

these Norwood Water 
Filters. Atany rate they have 
been delivering pure water in 
so many mills for so many 
years that there isn’t an ar- 
gument why you shouldn't 
have a Norwood in your plant. 


WATTS, STEBBINS & 00. 


SELLING AGENTS 


44-46 Leonard St. New York 3 


| 


Brown and Bleached 
Drills = 


Longcloths, 


fu 


Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Cambrics, 
Lawns and Nainsooks  — 

Home Markets E 


HULU NOONE 


| The Norwood Engineering Co. 
Mass. 
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Florence, For and Export 


SMM 0200 
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such goods will be tendered to trans- 
portation companies that day according 
to your shipping instructions then Jn 
Our Hands, otherwise will be held at 
mills subject to your instructions; such 
held goods will be covered for your ac- 
count in our mills policies pro rata with 
the property of the mill, but without 
guarantee of quantity or quality of in- 
surance. 

Orders.—Any accepted prior to notice, 
as above, will carry the agreed upon 
freight allowance, for which we will 
send you credits each month until such 
old orders are completed. 

Freight——Will not be 
delivery made in any market, 
passing to our customers the 
which bills are dated. 

Embossed reproductions on card- 
board in colors are to be more extensive- 
ly used in the cotton goods trade as a 
substitute for the wasteful blanket 
swatches. Their general use is recom- 
mended as an economical measure to 
conserve the material wasted in the old 
way. To serve the same general purpose 
of conservation of material color print- 
ing on cardboard will largely take the 
place of cloth swatches in printed lines 
of percales and similar printed fabrics. 
Color printing on cards of staple ging- 
hams is no innovation, their use hereto- 
fore having proven their value as a mat- 
ter of economy and established their 
usefulness as a satisfactory substitute 
for cloth samples. 

Through 
comparisons it was said in these col- 
umns last week that denims are higher 
by comparison than any other construc- 
tion of cotton goods except some par- 
ticularly active numbers of duck. The 
corrected figures show that denims, on 
the contrary, are relatively lower than 
a number of other staple fabrics, such 
as cheviots, shirtings, ginghams, certain 
tickings, ordinary, common, southern 
plaids and outings, which are on a basis 
of considerably higher price per pound. 

Reports running loose in the gray 
goods market on Wednesday morning 
were temperamental, influenced seem- 
ingly by the personal point of view. 
The Government is said to be again 
in the market for spot goods; 38%- 
inch, 60 x 64, are quoted at 11% cents 
and other counts in proportion. Mills, 
it seems, are not free with offerings at 
any price, and any openings found are 
promptly taken advantage of by watch- 
ful buyers. 


allowed, nor 
the title 
day on 


Marine Corps Needs 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. — The 
Quartermaster’s Office, fread States 
Marine Corps, will open bids on Dec. 11 
for the following items: 1,000,000 yards 
of bobinette, 30,000 yards of black Ital- 
ian cloth, 250,000 yards of winterfield 
Italian cloth, 750,000 yards of lacing 
cord for leggins, 300,000 yards of blue 
denim, 150,000 yards of 30-inch, 5%4- 
ounce bleached drilling, 50,000 yards 
of 30-inch bleached drilling, 30,000 
yards of unbleached canton flannel, 
5,000 yards of outing flannel, 120,000 
pairs of cotton gloves, 250,000 yards of 
drab lining jean, 20,000 yards of 36-inch 
bleached muslin, 15,000 yards of Turkey 
red bleached muslin, 150,000 yards of 
36-inch unbleached muslin, 200,000 yards 
of 49-inch unbleached muslin, 15,000 
yards of 72-inch unbleached muslin, 
900,000 yards of white checked Nain- 
sook, 500,000 white cotton undershirts, 
50,000 yards of black silesia, 100,000 
yards of winterfield shade silesia, 600,- 
000 pairs of cotton socks, 60,000 yards 
of identification tag tape, 100,000 yards 
of %-inch khaki tape, 250,000 yards of 
3%-inch khaki tape, 800,000 yards of %- 
inch white tape, 50,000 yards of bleached 
linen toweling, 25,000 hand towels, 8,000 
pounds of cotton waste. 


a miscalculation in figuring 
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It Lasts 


Competition soon 
determines the 
value of any article 
designed to sup- 
plant, or supple- 
ment other articles 
of long usage. 


If this newcomer 
fails to make good 
the promises and 
properties claimed 
for it, it is soon 
pushed out of the 
market. 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
SODA 


not only sticks, but its 
use is increasing year 
after year in a steady, 
methodical and sure 
manner. And it is 
doing this, too, against 
custom, usage and 
habit formed through 
years of preference for 
other materials. 

Can you imagine any 
more sturdy competition, 
and can you suggest any 
more thorough test of su- 
periority? Any article 
which can surmount such 
opposition and show prog: 
ress must be worthy of 
consideration. Ask your 
supply man for Wyandotte 
Textile Soda, or write its 
manufacturers. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


x =Cennt Cat 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Sole Manufacturers 
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DON’T 
PUT 
IT OFF 


Hundreds of plants are 
protected by Watch- 
clock Systems. Every 
plant should be. Is 
yours? It is the one 
sure way of securing 
absolute protection. 
You need -not worry 
after the installation of 
a real, reliable system— 
your watchman will 
always be on the job. 


NEWMAN CLOCK CO. 


Makers of Reliable Watchman’s 
Clocks for nearly 50 years. 


suurmmmnmmeentt 


TLSSUT MONT ET ATEN ATHY 


NEW YORK 
175 Fulton Street. 


CHICAGO 
566 W. Washington Boulevard. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
507 Montgomery Street. 
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Grease Puts Friction 
On Your Payroll 


Before grease can begin lubricating 
it needs the aid of frictional heat to 
melt it. The friction thus developed is 
always present, continually consuming 
power, depreciating the machines and 
generally reducing the mill’s efficiency. 

OIL 


PATENT OFFKE 


NON- 


UTED STATES: 


ss 
Non-Fluid Oil is simply a superior 
ade of mineral oil condensed to a 
n-dripping consistency. 

It lubricates instantly without outside 
i—thus it reduces the starting fric- 
in. And it successfully keeps down 
nning friction. 

Furthermore, Non-Fluid Oil having 
much higher melting point than any 
rease—will always retain its semi-solid 
rm, thus practically eliminating oil- 
Tims, 


There is a grade of Non-Fluid Oil 
for every lubricating purpose. 
Write for free samples. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway New York 
EMTS ELSES A PRAEGER 
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Samuel Wallin 

Samuel Wallin, of McCleary, Wallin 
and Crouse, carpet and rug manufactur- 
ers and one of the most widely known 
manufacturers in Cohoes, N. Y., died 
on Sunday at his home in Amsterdam, 
as the result of a stroke of paralysis 
suffered several weeks ago. Mr. Wallin 
was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. in 
1856 and went to Amsterdam with his 
parents shortly after. He entered the 
employ of Stephen Sanford & Sons and 
in 1886, with two other employes of the 
firm, Messrs. McCleary and Crouse, 
founded the present firm of McCleary, 
Wallin and Crouse 


Charles Bowdoin Fillebrown 

Charles Bowdoin Fillebrown, retired 
textile manufacturer and dry goods com 
mission merchant, died Sunday, Dec. 2, 
at his home in Brookline, Mass. For 
several years past Mr. Fillebrown had 
been actively engaged in promoting re 
form movements in which he was inter- 
ested, the single tax being his principal 
hobby. He founded the old Boston dry 
goods commission firm of Charles B. 
Fillebrown & Co., and was president of 
the old Glenark Knitting Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. He was born in Winthrop, 
Me., Dec. 26, 1842. 





James Christie 

James Christie, one of the best known 
factors in the Philadelphia wool trade, 
died on Monday, Nov. 26, after an ex- 
tended illness, at the age of 62 years. 
Mr. Christie first entered the wool trade 
in 1876, when he became associated with 
the former firm of Southwark, Sheble 
& Co.; following this he was connected 
with the firm of Sheble & Hill, where 
he acted as wool buyer for the firm. 
When this firm was dissolved he formed 
a partnership with John T. Stone, as 
Stone. & Christie, in 1891. This firm 
made a specialty of fleece wools, par- 
ticularly Ohio and other high grades. 
This firm was continued until July, 
1916, when it was dissolved. Since that 
time Mr. Christie has conducted a 


brokerage business in fleece wools. 





Edwin A. Newton 


Edwin A. Newton, one of the most 
widely known factors in the knitting 
trade as a dealer in second-hand knit- 
ting machinery and supplies, died at his 
home in Logan, Philadelphia, Thursday, 
Nov. 29. Mr. Newton was only 47 years 
of age, but he had been suffering poor 
health for some time past, so that his 
death was not altogether unexpected 
While born in Philadelphia, Mr. New- 
ton at one time taught school in Clear- 
field County, Pa. He returned to Phila- 
delphia to become associated with James 
Taylor, at that time a leading dealer in 
knitting machinery and supplies. He 
continued with Mr. Taylor for seven 
years as bookkeeper, and in the mean- 
time became skilled in handling knitting 
machines of all types. Fifteen years ago 
he started in business for himself, and 
for a time sold the knitting machine first 
made by the original Hemphill Manu- 
facturing Co. He was successful in this 
line, and at the time of his death occu- 
pied a large building, 310-312 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, as a ware- 
house and machine shops. Mr. Newton 
was known throughout the country 
among ‘knitting manufacturers, and en- 
joyed a very high reputation for business 
honor which had won for him the en- 
tire confidence of the trade, and of any 
one who had any dealings with him. 
The business, it is understood, will be 
continued by Mrs. Newton, under the 
management of James Slaybaugh. 
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Counting with Roots 
Counts Out Disputes 


MPLOYEES know they can’t argue against the little mechanism 
that never trips. The figures on the Root dial tell exactly the 
number either of yards or picks woven. 
all other machines with Root Automatic Counters and you get a 
sure, indisputable basis for payment. 
Thirty days’ free trial. 


Write for Catalog No. 18 and for our 
new booklet, 


(2379) 43 


ROT 


COUNTERS 






Equip your looms and 


From $3.25 up. Three-year 


* Chidsey’s Challenge.” 


The C, J. Root Co. 


tlso Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing) 


122 Morey St., Bristol, Conn. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 


TIRE Duck LOOMS. 


COTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES. 


MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders 
Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes: 
reducing and roving frames; 


frames; jack spoolers. 


@; evener drawing 
; warpers 


drawing frames: 


cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; fly 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 


3 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





Biddeford, Me. 


TTT Tae e 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


Shops: 


Lowell, Mass. 


otton 
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COTTON BALE OPENERS 
LATTICE CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


HOPPER FEEDERS 
BREAKER PICKERS 
INTERMEDIATE PICKERS 
FINISHER PICKERS 
THREAD EXTRACTORS 


REVOLVING TOP FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 

SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 

JACK FRAMES 

CLOTH TRIMMERS 

ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island U.S.A. 
Southern Representative J.H.Mayes, Independence Bldg. Charlotte. N.C. 











NARROW STOCK MARKET 
Small Offerings and Few Important Price 
Changes 
Boston, De 5—No 
been noted among investors to resume 
the active buying of a few weeks ago 
There is a steady demand for cer 
tain high-grade shares, but 
general interest in textile 
The character of offerings little 
hange and is small in the aggregate. In 
view of the tenacity with which textile 
held it is somewhat 
that demand does not expand, but this 
is undoubtedly explained by the fact that 
the majority of investors are carrying 
all of the textiles that they can afford 
to, and been putting addi- 
tional money into Liberty Bonds or into 
stocks that will make thei1 
more diversified 
\ moskeag 


during the 


tendency has 


fairly 
there is no 

securities 
shows 


shares aré strange 


have either 


holdings 


has shown a moderate de 
weck, drop 
ping 1 point to 62, and the preferred 
selling down from 82 to 80. American 
Woolen preferred sold as high as 90% 
on Tuesday, but closed to-day at 8834, 
i loss of three-quarters of a point for 
the week. Pacific has advanced a point 
to 130, and Massachusetts sold at to 
day’s auctions at 125, as compared with 
last previous sale at 124 

Although 
cotton paper 


cline common 


considerable amount of 
is still being placed, and, 
although the tendency of money 
distinctly 


terial chang: 


rates 1s 
there has been no ma 
in the 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 


a reason for small amounts of business 
at the that the un 
certainty of the outcome of the 
agitation had produced 
alarm among 
reverted to the trouble of 
1904-05, went begging 
Inasmuch as the aloofness of the public 
from the market had existed for two 
months or longer, apprehension about 
the breaking of the industrial peace 
existent since the settlement of the six 
months’ struggle was negligible in its 
effects. 


offices of broker S, 


wagt 
more or less 
investors, whose minds 
disastrous 


when shares 


DIVIDENDS ASSURED 

One of the conspicuous factors which 
should make for the liveliest 
share situation is the assured certainty 
that the dividend declarations for the 
quarter, soon to be started, which will 
mark the first period for the new year 
are going to approximate, if not equal, 
those which caused the last three 
months to stand out conspicuously as 
the most notable for return to 
stockholders within) man’s memory 
Realization appears to be no more of a 
potential 
ment 


sort of a 


size of 


factor as a creator of 
than expectation; and 
gether they are ineffective at present 
Such bidding as is recorded is several 


senti 
even to 


and 
the few sales which are brought to pass 


points below the asking quotations; 
represent small concessions on the part 
of sellers 


Mills 


for quietly, yet persistently 


shares are sought 
Hardly a 
without some transaction 
place in that issue TI 
quest is not of a lively 
he wondered al 
that the management of the 
and its 
in the 


Mechanics 


week goes by 
at the 
character is t 
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when 1t 18 


taking 
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class of the verv best invest 
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dends were on 
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board 
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C\ | illowing savings 
bank known that 
only ul 
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oOvel the size of 
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percentage, 
traste better fortune of owne1 
shares in other concerns 

CONSOLIDATION PROJECT 
small 


There is not a amount 


yecture as to he signincance 
tak« \ 1i¢ 
River Ir Works 
with the Amer 
iti Both corporations 
belong ie het t M. C. D. Borden 
of New orl t has 


movement which is to 
identity 
Co. through 3 ereet 
ican 


been suggested 


as a possibility that on the completion 
of plans for reorganization shares 
might be put on the market 
MARKET SHARES 
There is little indication of life in the 
New Bedford market, 
weakening tendency on account of the 
indifference of buyers. One explana 
tion would lie in the circumstance that 
prices subjected to _ inflation 
months and that it proved a re- 
actionary procedure. stocks are 
to be bought at fair prices 
The Bristol Mfg. Co. held its annual 
meeting the other day and showed a 
reduction in the floating debt from 
$523,000 to $456,000 and a jump in re 
serve from $120,880 to $266,233. 


which has a 


were 
ago, 


Good 


Aetna-Shirreffs Merger 

In commenting upon the purchase by 
the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., of 
the Shirreffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
the Boston News Bureau says that the 
merger will probably mean “an increase 
in gross sales of about $1,250,000, bring 
ing total turnover for the Aetna organi- 
zation up to over $4,000,000 per annum, 
a figure which before the war was con- 
sidered an excellent gross for any one 
of the smaller woolen mill organiza 
tions. The financial transformation of 
Aetna in the past few years has 
little short of remarkable. Compared 
with a ‘red-ink’ profit and loss account 
of $77,000 in January, 1915, Aetna will 
this with a balance on the 

right side of about $825,000. From a 
scant $100,000, working capital will have 
about $750,000. In other 
words, Actna has in the past three years, 


been 


close veal 


incre ased to 


neluding dividends paid and money put 

into the property, earned in_ the 

cighborhood of $1,000,000, or an ave 
ot $110 a loom per year.” 
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Inactive Textile Stocks 
Philip M. Tucker 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

Bid Asked 


Reported by 


> r ity 
Brookside Mills 
Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co... 107 
Dartmouth Mfg. C<¢ 205 
Dwight 1050 
Everett ;: 118 
Alpaca 175 
Flint Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hamilton Woolen 
King Philip Mills. 
Lancaster Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co 
I 
I 


Charlton 


Farr 


syman Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Mass. Cotton Mills 
Mass, Mills in Ga 
Merrimack Com 


MILL STATEMENTS 


Cash and 
—Fiscal year.——, debts 
Year. Dete receivable 


Raw 
materials, 
mdse., etc 


$115 RF g 


Total 
quick 


assets 


Nashawena 

Nashua Mfg. 

Naumkeag 

Nonquitt 

Pacific 

Pepperell 

Sagamore 

Salmon Falls Com 

Sharp Mfg. Com 

Sharp Mfg. Pfd. 

Tremont & Suffolk.... 

Union Cotton Mfg. ae 
Wamsutta Mills ............ 109 
West Point Mfg. C a ae 


Fall River Quotations 


(By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 
Par 
Cotton stock. Value. Bid. Ask. 


American Linen Co.$100 : 90 
Arkwright Mills.... 100 
Barnard Mfg. Co... 100 
Bourne Mills 100 
Border City Mfg. Co. 100 
Chace Mills 100 
Charlton Mills 
Conanicut Mills..... 100 
Davis Mills ‘ 100 
Davol Mills me 100 
Flint Mills .. es 100 
Granite Mills 100 
Hargraves Mills..... 100 
King Philip Mills... 100 
Laurel Lake Mills... 100 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 100 
Mechanics Mills..... 199 
Narragansett Mills.. 100 
Parker Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd... 100 a“ 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 100 - 95 
Richard Borden 

Mfg. Co 100 Se 155 
Sagamore es 100 A 
Seaconnet Mills oe 202 % 67% 
Shove Mills 100 89 
Stafford Mills 100 ; 106 
Stevens Mfg. 100 . 112 
Tecumseh Mills..... 190 112% 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 100 ts 242% 
Wampanoag Mills... 100 oe 90 
Weetamoe Mills..... 100 100 104 


te 
nwmrweor-: 
— 
ee 


cronno oe 
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New Bedford Quotations 


(By Sanford & Kelley. New Bedford, Mass. 
Bid. Askec 


Acushnet Mills . 125 
Beacon Mfg. Co. com 

Beacon Mfg. Co. pf.. 

Booth Mfg. Co. 

Booth Mfg. Co. pf 

Bristol Mfg. Co. 

Butler Mfg. Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

City Mfg 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com.... 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 
Fairhaven Mills com 

Fairhaven Mills pf 

Gosnoid Mills com 

Gosnold Mills pf 

Grinnell Mfg. Co. 

Hathaway Mfg. C 
Holmes Mfg. Co 
Holmes Mfg. Co. 
Kilburn Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 
N. B. Cotton Mills com 
N. B. Cotton Mills pf 
Neild Mfg. Co. 5 
Nemasket Mills, com 
Nemasket Mills, pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 
Page Mfg. Co 

Pierce Mfg. Co 
Pierce Bros., Ltd 
Potomska Mills 
Quissett Mills com 
Quissett Mills pf 
Sharp Mfg. Co, com 
Sharp Mfg. Co. pf 
Taber Moll 

Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 


com 


* Ex-dividend 





Assets 
Real es 
bildgs. ¢ - — 
machinery Amount 


Misce 
Description 


aneous 


—_—_—— Liabilities —_—-— 

Acc’ts payable, Surplus 
floating and profit and 
funded debt loss, etc 


Capital 
stock. 


$494. 839 $500,000 $202,72 


500,000 298,00 
10,000 
10,000 
,00,000 
800,000 
HOO 000 
0.000 
190.000 
100.000 








02 
90 
16 


34 
90 


L938.) 


ass. 
skec 


107 1% 
92 
215 
94 
92% 
90 
105 
95 
240 


137% 
116 
375 


81 
104 





December 8, 1917 










American Woolen Company 
(Massachusetts Corporation) 
DIVIDEND 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Seventy-Five 
Cents ($1.75) per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock and a dividend of One 
Dollar and Twenty-Five Cents ($1.25) 
per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company will be paid on Jan. 15, 
1918, to stockholders of record Dec. 
13, 1917 

Transfer books will be closed at 
the close of business Dec. 13, 1917, 
and will be reopened at the opening 
of business Dec, 28, 1917. 


WM. H. DWELLY, 
Mass., Dec. 3, 1917. 
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A.M. Law aiccuae 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center : 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


PO m 
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Cotton mill stocks in general = 


TH 


have all witnessed a material 
advance. Write for latest 
quotations on all such stocks 


A a 


in which you are interested. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Specialists in Mill Securities 
Equitable Building New York City 
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< SOME GRIP 


a id a 
ThatJis{what you will say after 
coating‘a‘pulley with Belt Gripper. 


In many mills a Big Saving in Power 
is accomplished. No harmful effect 
on belt. 


Trial size 75 cents 


NO-SLIP,PULLEY PLATING CO. 
4{6]Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PUOTTTEATTNETGTOOTONTTTONTOUETEOTTCOTOTNTOTENTTTENATFIM. 


Reilding i in Winter 


In times past there was an inher- 
ent prejudice against building in 
Winter, but now construction goes 
on uninterruptedly winter or sum- 
mer, 


If you need a new building by 
Spring consult Ferguson now. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON CO. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 





253 Broadway, New York 
152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
65-54 
age 
Solve Your Piling Problems 
with a 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


If you haven't enough storage 


space, the Revolvator will enable 





Rolis, Crates ¢ 
Rev olvator handles them al! equal- 
ly well. Shortof labor—the Revol 
vator will take the place of several 
men Write for Bulletin TW38 


N. Y, REVOLVING 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


340 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 















TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
MILL NEWS—Continued 


Elmira Knitting Mills turns out men’s 
cotton flat and mesh underwear. The 
officers of both companies are identical. 


East DurHaM, N. C. The E. H. 
Emory Co. has gone out of business and 
has been succeeded by the Crystal 
Hosiery Mill. C. L. Higbee, who was 
treasurer of the old concern, is the pro- 
prietor of the new, and M. C. Holder- 
field is superintendent. Men’s half hose 
will be manufactured, as in the past, but 
the equipment has been increased to 36 
knitting machines and 4 loopers. The 
product is sold direct, and the company 
buys 10s to 30s carded and 
yarns. The E. H. 
established less 
production 


April. 


combed 
Emory Co. was 
than a year ago, and 
started in the plant last 


*THorNTON, R. I. A permanent re- 
ceiver has been appointed for the Na- 
tional Silk Hosiery Co., which was 
placed in the hands of a temporary re- 
ceiver and business suspended a few 
weeks ago. Alfred G. Chaffee has been 
appointed by the court. 


Silk 

*PaTeRSON, N. J. Charles 
Silk Co., Inc., manufacturer of broad 
silks, which started operations in the 
SU. Mill on Oct. 15, advises that 
20 additional looms are on order and 
are expected by the first of the year. 
At present there are 56 looms in opera- 
tion. The number of operatives will 
be increased from 25 to about 40 when 
the plant is in full running order. 
Harry Aronsohn is. president and 
Charles E. Bloom treasurer, superin- 
tendent and buyer of the new concern 


E. Bloom 


*PATERSON, N. J. Since its removal to 
316-20 North Eighth street from 143 
Ellison street, the Paterson Broad Silk 
Mills., Inc., have increased their equip- 
ment to 74 spindles and 50 looms, an 
increase of 10 spindles and 30 looms. 


PATERSON, N. J Wechslers Barber 
Co., which is to occupy an entire floor in 
the new Rinehardt Mill in the immediate 
future, will increase its equipment from 
62 to 155 looms, 
port. The company is 
in the Hill Mill, Governor 
and manufactures broad silks. 


according to a local re 


now occupying 


space street, 


Paterson, N. J. Since the removal 


ot the United Throwing Co. from 
Montgomery street to the new S. U 
M. Mill at 23 Market street, there have 


been added 3,800 new spindles, making a 
total of 25,000 now in operation. The 
change was made in October. 


CARBONDALE, Pa. Efforts are being 
made to secure the establishment of a 
new silk mill here. It is understood that 
a silk mill of Port Jervis, N. Y., is con- 
sidering the starting up of a new branch 
and that Carbondale is one of the loca 
tions it has in mind. The two silk mills 
in Port Jervis are the Katterman & 
Mitchell Co. and Wm. B. Chant & Sons. 
Inc. 


Paterson, N. J. The Redwoods Silk 
Co. and the Kaufman Silk Co. on Reds- 
woods avenue were damaged last Satur- 
day night by a fire which is believed to 
have been of incendiary origin. The loss 
is estimated at about $5,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance 


PATERSON, N. J. The Lambert 

., 478 Straight street, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000 
to manufacture silk and other textilk 
fabrics. The incorporators are Catho 
lina Lambert, of Paterson, John Wi llace 
and Thomas A. Brown, of Ho 


Silk 


iesdale, 


* Indicates previous mention of project 





Pa., and Henry of New York 


City. 


New York, N. Y. The Sylvia Silk Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by M. Hirsch, S. David 
and M. B. McMonagle, 97 Hamilton 
place. 


Otten, 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Milano Silk 
Weaving Co, has been incorporated to 
buy, sell, import and weave silk fabrics. 
The capital stock of this company is 
$100,000 and its incorporators are Ber- 
nard Kelly, Joseph Guittorri and Amer- 
ico D. Adam. 


Miscellaneous 


CHARLTON City, Mass. The New 
England Batting Co., which after hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire rebuilt, and 
started operations again last May, mak- 
ing cotton batting, jute batting, mattress 
felts and saddler’s padding, is on the 
market for a baling press, belting, belt 
dressing, compressors, cotton openers 
and lappers, cotton waste machinery, 
felting machinery, garnett machine, elec- 
tric lamps, mill supplies, oils, paints, 
scales, ventilating apparatus, wadding 
machinery and a water wheel governor. 
Joseph L. Broderick is superintendent 
and buyer of the plant, which uses water 
power and is equipped with 2 garnetts, 
2 pickers and 2 lumpers, employing a 
force of 10 operatives. 


*St. Paut, Minn. The newly or- 
ganized Textile Finishing Co., which is 
at present doing finishing of buckram, 
burlap, mill net, elastic net for millinery 
purposes, etc., is anxious to purchase 
sewing machines, sizing starch and 
gums, and tentering machines. The 
company is at present operated as a 
partnership, Sidney D. Gold and Harry 
Ormstein being its proprietors, but it 
is intended to incorporate in the future 
and install looms for the manufacture 
of cloth. A new building will be pro- 
cured for this purpose. There are 20 
operatives employed and operations be- 
gan about the first of August at 78-80 
East Eighth street 


Campven, N. J. Contract has been 
awarded by Favenson & Levering, Inc., 
wool scourers 


for the 


and commission combers, 


erection of a scouring plant. 


Che building is one story, of reinforced 
concrete and steel, 110 x 240 fect, at 
a cost of $45,000 

CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y. Twelve new 
universal copping frames have been 


placed in this new branch of Prescott 
& Waywell, commission winders, and 
warpers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Phoenix Dye 
Works, Clearfield and Witts streets, 
Ernest Muller, proprietor, are now dye- 
ing silk hosiery after confining their 
work to cotton, wool and worsted goods 
for many years. They are planning an 
addition to the plant which will be built 
next year, and will double their present 
capacity 


*PawTuckeET, R. I. The 24 x 77 foot 
addition being erected on Elm street by 
D. Goff & Son, is for room per- 
ches, and the 50 x 21 addition on River 
street is for additional water supply. 
There will be no new machinery in- 
talled. 


weave 


R. I A three t addition 
of the Royal Chemical Co., 
taken over the Pawtucket 

Dyeing Co., is being built. The 

wood with a large ba 

and it will be used for dyeing and 
finishing work. The mill does dyeing 
and finishing of yarns 


PHENIX, 
to the plant 
which has 
Valley 
structure is of 


ment, 
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MAGIC 
LEATHER 
TREATMENT 


{ The main factor in long life 
to leather and canvas belting. 


{IMAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT is recognized 
as the most successful treat- 
ment for belts in the largest 
factories of the middle west. 


{MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT stops slippage 
on first application, unless 
over-loaded, and treats the 
belt so that its life is doubled 
and tripled. 


a 





4 
3 
3 
= 
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7 On account of the high cost 
of leather no factory can af- 
ford to be without MAGIC 
LEATHER TREATMENT. 


{IMAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT is _ absolutely 
a pure Neatsfoot Oil proposi- 
tion. 


THINK OF THIS 


q¥ Over two million dollars 
worth of power is lost every 
week through inefficient power 
transmission and __ slippage. 
MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT OVER- 
COMES THIS. 


{ WE ARE PREPARED to 
submit sample on 60 days’ 
: trial—to be paid for after we 
5 conclusively prove that it is 
worth every cent we charged 
you for it. 
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WRITE NOW AND OVER- 
COME YOUR TROUBLES 


MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT CO. 
59-65 Hale St., Detroit, Mich. 


11 CentTrRAL St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOLUS AMAL NLL 


UVEDUATTGATNOTISTITNAATY ITT REMAN A MUNA MAMTA 
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Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
E temperature regulation 


= 39 Cortlandt St., New York 
= Boston Tnlledetahio Buttate Chicago 
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DIAMOND FIBRE GEARS) 
Noiseless 


Economical 


Durable 


You know the advantages of fibre gears over 
other kinds. You may not know that Diamond 
Fibre Gears are superior, but we can show you 
Our Bulletin No. 13 should be in your files. Ask 
for it today. 

DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Southern Agents:—E.S. Myers,905 4th National 
Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: Pearson & Ramsaur, 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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ompany is seven years old, and if the statements of sa 
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| Eb 
osperous. All the Preferred Stock has been retired at a premium 
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(222%). These money saving Franklin machines will increase your | | 
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The Yarn Market is Very 
High —V¥V. 


Labor is scarce and at top 
prices —V 





Floor space was never 
more valuable _¥ 











Dyestuffs are worth saving 








| TT Coal is about $10 a ton 
| TOP DYEING : 
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Why ask labor to work in 
the reeking wet of the old 
steam laden dyehouse 
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3 WHITTALL CARPET CO *STEWART DYEING & BLEACHING 
3 GOODALL WORSTED CO co 
| 3 I WORSTED SPINNING CO KENT MFG. CO 
4 ‘CAMDEN DYE WORKS *JOSEPH HUSSONG CO 
"WESTMORELAND DYE WORKS QUEENSBURY MILLS 
ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 
j ; IOUN & JAMES DOBSON STILLWATER WORSTED CO 
AMOSKEAG MFG, CO AMERICAN WOOLEN CO 
ASH WORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO DEDHAM CARPET MILLS 
*WORCESTER BLEACH «& DYF 
' WORKS CO 
, 
; { 





Did you ever hear of a machine that 
time and give better work? We haves 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
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KNIT GOODS 





WOOL HOSIERY 
ACTIVELY SOUGHT 


Buyers Seeking Bundle Goods, but Scar- 
city Restricts Trading—Cotton Lines 
Well Sold 

The hosiery market 

ired by an insistent demand for 
undled woo) lines, but actual trading 
s near to a standstill because of the 
cute shortage of such goods. Govern- 
ment takings and the yarn scarcity are 
the principal factors causing the short- 
age. Cotton lines, here and there, are 
receiving a little more interest, but in 
the main buyers appear well covered and 
1ot inclined to do much more buying 
intil annual inventories have been com- 
pleted. 

Buyers who were in the market a 
week or two ago for bundled wool 
socks have been augmented by new ar- 
rivals, and altogether there is a com- 
paratively large number of inquirers for 
such goods. The available supply, how- 
ever, is practically negligible, and few 
buyers are able to cover even a small 
portion of their needs. Heavy lines 
have been almost entirely taken by the 
Government, and it is stated that the 
entire production of three-pound goods 
trom Dec. 1 to Aug. 1 has been taken 
out of regular market channels to cover 
Government demands. The few wool 
knitters who can take new business are 
refusing contracts stipulating deliveries 
later than March, and such orders are 
being scaled down to equitably meet 
the demands of all customers of the in- 
dividual knitters. 

Cashmeres continue in the most acute 
situation and few buyers have been able 
to realize even a small percentage of 
their desires. One or two lines are re- 
ported to have been opened this week, 
but they were made quietly and none of 
the production reached the general mar- 
ket. No information is available from 
sellers of these lines, but around the 
market it is said that the price was on 

basis of $3.60 for a fine grade with 
merino toe. 

COTTON 


continues fea- 


LINES SPOTTY 

\t its best trading in cotton lines is 
spotty. Some agents are 
ir sale of fine men’s 


reporting a 
and children’s 
lines, with an increased interest in wom 
en's, but others say that they find no 
appreciable inquiry. Buyers in the ma- 
jority of appear to be well 
covered, awaiting inventories be- 
fore placing further orders. Current 
demand appears closely confined to buy 
ers who are filling in, and sales are 
largely of a hand-to-mouth character. 
There is, however, a good demand for 
lisle and mercerized lines, but the short 
age permits no trading of appreciable 

me. On all cotton lines prices re- 
tain all their previous strength, and sell- 
ing agents are not the least hesitant in 
predicting advances with the turn of the 


ve 


instances 
and 


en’s hemmed tops as yet have found 
arge sale. Handlers of 
few instances, report several ap- 
iable contracts pending, and when 
k taking is over they expect to con 
ate a good business. The produc 
1f these lines is having some effect 
hecking the piling up of a surplus 
omen’s lines, and more stability is 
ted in the latter. There has never 
he during the current 
marked weakness in 
recause of the comparatively gen- 
supply some knitters were not so 


these lines, 


{ 


season, any 


women’s hosiery, 





independent on prices as they were on 
other lines. 

Brazil continues a good market for 
fine hose, but a voluminous trade with 
that country is prohibited by previously 
mentioned factors; the requirements of 
the enemy trading act and the irregu- 
larity of sailing are the most prom- 
inent of the latter. 

Hosiery Trade Notes 

Prices on all wool hosiery are rang- 
ing from 40 to 60 per cent above those 
of a year ago, but among buyers gen- 
erally costs are placed secondary to 
their ability to buy. 

It is stated in some quarters of the 
market that the entire production of 
men’s three-pound wool hose from De- 
cember 1 to August 1 has been diverted 
from regular market channels to cover 
needs of the Government. 


SWEATER SALES OVER 


Buyers Well Covered on Available Goods 
and Leave Market 

The larger sweater buyers appear to 
have covered their needs of the lines 
that have been opened and are leaving 
the market, yet there is a fair amount 
from the smaller 
The latter, largely because of 
their limited resources, are operating in 
a cautious manner, and doing consider- 
able “shopping” before placing orders. 

Low ends that comprised the bulk of 
openings have been sold almost to ca- 
pacity, and few of these lines are still 
in the market. The few remaining lines 
are generally held for substantially 
higher levels than opening prices, and 
this is adding to the many difficulties 
faced by the smaller buyers 

Wool sweaters are next to impossible 
to procure, and only a very few knit 
ters have opened these lines. There is, 
however, an insistent inquiry for such 
goods, and when they come upon the 
market in any bulk there is every prob 
ability that prices will be a secondary 
consideration. Worsted lines 
enced almost immediate capacity 


of business coming 
buyers. 


( xperi 
sales, 
and few of these can now be secured 
no matter how 
make price offers 


attractive buyers may 

Fancy colors appear to be the most 
interesting in current trading in ladies’ 
lines, and there is evidence that khakis 
have not realized the that 
was predicted for them. 


popularity 


Awards by Navy Department 

Wasuincton, D. C, Dec. 4—John 
H. Meyer & Co., of New York, have 
been awarded the contract by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, for furnishing the Nor 
folk yard with 175,000 yards of 31Y- 
inch unbleached drill at $31,062.50. Bids 
for this item were opened on Noy. 23 

The National Costume Company, of 


New York, has been awarded the con 


tract for manufacturing 60,000 clothes 
bags at $10,050 Bids for this item 
were opened on Nov. 16 

Bids are to be opened on Dec 10 for 


furnishing the Philadelphia yard with 
100,000 yards of 36-inch cotton mat 
tress ticking 


Detroit, MicH 


have 


Organization plans 
practically completed and 
about January 1 the Republic Knitting 
Mills will start operations in the build 
ing at Twelfth and Maranette 
employing 75 operatives 


been 


streets, 
about 


FALL UNDERWEAR SCARCITY 


Large Knitting Company 
Situation 


Explains Fall 


situation on 
1918, season, a 


\s a barometer of the 
fall, 
letter sent to the trade by the High Rock 
Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y.. dated 
Dec. 1, is interesting. The letter in full 
is as follows: 


underw ear for the 


“We have fixed the following prices 
and terms on our men’s fleece-lined 


underwear for season of 1918: 


Sh. & Dr. Union Suits. 

“Storm King” $8.00 $14.75 

we a eer 8.50 15.25 

“Red Label Random”... 9.25 16.00 

Our ‘“‘ Defender’’ quality has been discon- 
tinued, 


“Terms net 60 days, no dating f. o.b 
Philmont. Deliveries on shirts and 
drawers equal monthly shipments Jan- 
uary to June inclusive; on union suits 
equal monthly shipments July to Octo- 
ber inclusive. 

“The Government has taken two- 
thirds of our entire production to be 
made in woo) underwear for the Army, 
which requires our carding and 
ning running night and day 


spin- 
This leaves 
us free to offer our civilian customers 
only one-third, which will equal about 
the quantity we sold on advance orders 
last season. We are, therefore, offering 
this quantity to our customers of 1917 
only. 

“The change in terms and period of 
delivery from previous seasons is due 
to our financial storage 
capacity being used to the limit in pur 
chase of our and cotton at the 
highest prices on record. In order to 

thes early deliveries on 
drawers we are willing to 
use your bank acceptances at 6 per cent 
per annum on invoices for January, Feb 
ruary, March and 
ceptances to mature July 10 

“We advised caution a 
purchases because 


resources and 
wool 


aid you in 
shirts and 


April only, said ac 


year ago in 
we had no precedent 
to guide us, and we hoped for an earliet 
termination of the wat 
be expe cted 
become 


than can now 


For 1918 high figures have 
established and still higher are 
In prospect, so we anticipate more lib 
eral purchases than were advised a year 
ago We arc 


very sorry we cannot 
meet this situation by larger offerings, 
for we shall want vour business after 


the war, but the war must first be won, 


and we must do our bit toward it. We 
hope our situation is understood.” 


New Underwear Specifications 

Changes in specifications for under 
wear for the Government have been 
made, and the new details drawn up by 
the knit goods committee have been ap 
proved by Government officials J 
late Thursday, 


( p to 
official 
copies had been returned by the Wash- 
ington authorities, and published details 
of these have thus far been incomplete 
and unofficial. The receipt 
copies of 


however, no 


of complete 
daily 
expected by members of the knit goods 
committe¢ 


these specifications is 


W age Increase 


A new wage scale went into effect on 
Monday, at the big plant of the Har 
mony Mills Co., Cohoes, N. Y Prac 
tically every one of the 1,700 emploves 
will be affected by the new scale, some 
of them getting as high as 15 per cent 
increase John A. Perkins, agent of the 
company states that the new schedulk 
is more in the nature of a readjustment 

wages rather than an increas¢ 


| 
i} 
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COTTON UNDERWEAR 
GENERALLY OPENED 


Available Stock Quickly Bought at Strong 
Prices—Wool Goods Await 
Government Action 

Practically all lines of cotton under 
wear for fall, 1918, have been opened 
since last week, and trading has been as 
brisk as prevailing abnormal conditions 
permit. Prices are ranging anywhere 
trom 25 to 40 per cent above those of 
the same season of last year, but buy 
ers are not hesitating and are placing 
prices secondary to their ability to buy. 
Wool lines are hardly changed, and no 
important business has been done. Knit 
ters as yet have received no intimation 
as to the probable volume of wool un 
derwear the Government will require, 
and until information of a positive na- 
ture ts avatlable few wool openings will 
be made Knitters of cotton garments 
are assuming that the Government has 
well covered its need for these, and ex 
pect no serious interruption of civilian 

business during the coming season. 
COTTON 


Openings of 


LINES OPENED 

cotton within the 
past week or ten days have been very 
general, and followed the decision of 
the fleece and ribbed underwear manu 
facturers at their meeting in Utica last 
week to leave 
cretion of 


lines 


opening dates to the dis 
individual manufacturers 
The amount of stock available for th 
coming season is far less than that re 
quired to fill all demands, and orders 
are being cut close to the bone Between 
one-quarter and one-third of the normal 
production of knitters is 
taken by the 


scarcity 1s 


estimated fo 


been Government, 


and labor 
enough 


have 


down 
mill 
the ir 


keeping 
production to 
to produce not more 


more allow 


than half of 
normal capacity 
Not only are prices extremely high, 


but terms of sale are more exactin 


puve! 


than previously experienced by 


the whole situation is entirely in the 


hands of 


sellers, and with them it i 
just a case of “take it or leave it.” A 
cording to the position of individual 
knitters, prices are ranging from 25 to 
40 per cent above those of the Sart 


season of last ve ar, and are 


fully 100 per 
cent higher | 


than pre-war levels. On 
garments prices are ranging all the way 
from $7.50 to $9.25, but there is no sta 
bility to these figures and advances ap 
pear imminent; in fact, some sellers ad 
vanced opening prices materially with a 
view to check overbuving 

Western buyers are showing a mate 
rial interest in union suits, and represen 
tatives of the large department stores 
appear willing to take just as much stock 
as agents will sell. Among the sinalle: 
jobbers, however, a slight 
is shown for the 
payment 


charges a 


hesitancy 
high prices and short 
have made Carrying 
problem in their fu- 
ture. Many of the knitters are now r 
fusing bank acceptances that mature la 
ter than early 
egg 
for deliveri 
| 


terms 
serious 


July, on a 6 per cent 
knitters will tak 
lates 


contracts 


than the first of 


July, and are insistent that goods shall 
be delivered in equal monthly amounts 
during the life ot the orde r This ha 
n influenced by the limited or 
ipacit mills, who have bought 
heavily of raw materials to escape sharp 
advances in the latter. Several lines of 
union suits opened at from $14.75 t 
$16, but, as in single garments, ther: 


no permanency to these levels 
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There are no important openings of 
wool lines, and the great majority of 
manufactures of these lines are await- 
ing Government action before placing 
their lines on the market. It is an as- 
sumed fact that the Government will 
take a large proportion of the possible 
wool underwear production, but lacking 
definite advices, manufacturers are not 
willing to take civilian business and be 
later forced to defer deliveries. There 
is sharp and continued civilian inquiry 
for these lines, and manufacturers are 
hopeful that Government authorities will 
soon see the wisdom of giving out a 
statement that will permit manufactur- 
ers to take civilian business with some 
degree of certainty. When it is known, 
however, that reliable estimates place the 
present Government takings of wool un- 
derwear at from 60 to 70 per cent of 
total production, some idea may be 
gained as to the probable amount avail- 
able for civilians during the coming sea- 
son. It can be said with a fair degree 
of certainty that openings for the com- 
ng fall will be closely confined to cus- 
tomers of various mills. 

Export trade developed no new fea- 
tures within the week, and the volume 
{ transacted business continues re- 
stricted by the same factors affecting 
lomestic trade, with the added difficul- 
ties of shipping scarcity and the strict 
requirements of the Enemy Trading Act. 
South Americans are seeking heavy 
fleece-lined shirts, but hardly any of 
these can be secured. 





Underwear Trade Notes 
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WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Personnel to Be Confirmed by Executive 
Board of Hosiery Association 

As a result of the meeting of the 
executive board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers, held in the offices of the Illi- 
nois Knitting Co., New York, on Wed- 
nesday, Nov, 7, a commitee of three has 
been appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter of improper substitution of goods 
in export shipments, which has recently 
been called to the attention of the As- 
sociation. This committee consists of 
S. D. Bausher, Glover Underwear & 
Bleach Works, Hamburg, Pa., and other 
interests, chairman; Charles E. Leippe, 
Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills, and Jos. 
S. Rambo, of Rambo & Regar, Inc., 
Norristown, Pa. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a War Service Commitee is now 
being appointed by the Association. 
This committee is designed to represent 
the industry in maintaining close rela- 
tions with the Government in reference 
to securing a proper production needed 
for Government requirements. It has 
no connection with the committee com- 
posed of knit goods selling agents, and 
merely supersedes the original commit- 
tee of manufacturers appointed by the 
Association. It also has no _ relation 
with the Knit Goods Committee of the 
Council of National Defence. The per- 
sonnel of this committee has not yet 
been announced, as the members are 
now being confirmed by a referendum 
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successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 


to the executive board of the Associa- 
F Prices on cotton underwear for the tion through the mails. It will be a rep- 
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fall, 1918, trade are averaging from 25 
to 30 per cent higher than for the same 
season of last year, but compared with 
pre-war levels they are showing ad- 
vances of around 100 per cent. 

[t is estimated on good authority that 
fully one-third of the cotton underwear 
production has been taken by the Gov- 
ernment, and from 60 to 70 per cent 
of wool underwear production has sim- 
ilarly been taken from civilian use. 

Practically all the important fall, 
1918, cotton lines have been opened since 
the knit goods meeting in Utica last 
week, and so active and far in excess of 
production has been demand that not 
a few lines were necessarily withdrawn 
within a short time after openings. The 
chief problem of selling agents will be 
the apportioning of business to equally 
meet the demands of all their custom- 


ers, 


Association’s New Office 


David J. Gibson, representative for 
ie United States of the Knit Goods 
\ssociation of Canada, and the Cana- 
lian Blanket Association, has moved 
to new offices in the Wilson Building, 
270 Broadway, New York. These of- 
ices were formerly located in the 
rth Avenue Building. 


Conores, N. ¥.—The large Govern- 
ent orders apportioned among Cohoes 
nderwear mills are being turned out 
apidly, and it is said that unless un- 
oreseen difficulties arise they will be 
nished well within the contract date. 
\lready some of the mills working on 
e milion-dollar army order have fin- 
shed their allotment, and are well along 
ith the navy order. It is expected 
iat when these orders are completed 
e Cohoes mills will be kept busy with 
overnment work, as the Jocal manu- 
icturers have been highly complimented 

officials of the Government on the 
ine quality and the expert workmanship 
t the garments turned out by them 


resentative body of the entire industry, 
to consider ways and means for the aid 
of the Government, and will also act 
as an intermediary with the Federal 
authorities in case they desire to com- 
municate with the industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its meeting at Atlantic 
City passed resolutions urging the for- 
mation of such committees in every in- 
dustry throughout the country so that 
there should be the fullest co-operation 
in all affairs relating to the war and 
industrial development after the war. 


Knitting Mills May Consolidate 

The knitting mills of Cohoes, N. Y. 
may consolidate as a part of the pro- 
posed knit goods organization of the 
East, according to a rumor in this city 
which cannot as yet be confirmed. One 
knit goods manufacturer when ques- 
tioned concerning a meeting said to have 
been held in this city last week to con- 
sider the proposed consolidation would 
neither confirm or deny the story. Co- 
ordination of efforts to assist the Gov- 
ernment in getting out war orders is 
said to be one of the principal objects of 
the consolidation. 


Navy Bunting Awards 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The 
3ureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, to-day announced the fol- 
lowing 18-inch cotton bunting awards to 
Stewart & Sperry, of New York City, 
on bids opened Nov. 12. These bids 
are all for part quantities and not the 
full amount. 

On 93,300 yards of various colors for 
the Boston Navy Yard at $3,134; 763,- 
000 for the Brooklyn Navy Yard at 
$20,420.50; 21,100 yards for the Phila- 
delphia Yard at $899.50; 5,300 yards 
for the Charleston, S. C. Yard at 
$221.50; 1,800 yards for the Key West 
Yard at $105.00; 11,400 yards for the 
New Orleans Yard at $374.00, and 36,700 
yards for the Mare Island Yard at 
$1,072.50. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING 


package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. TI 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 


5 for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 
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All Styles All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY—SPEED— PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CQO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Room 601, Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 
Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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Standardization of Machinery 
Speeds 


(Continued from page 20) 


a a iis 
years and by the application of great 
intelligence, and by the expenditure of 
large sums of money experimentally, 
arrive at a fairly high standard of prac- 
tice, but the information so gained is 
certainly not at the command of the 
trade. It is, in fact, jealously guarded. 

In the metal-working trades a mass 
of information has been afforded to the 
industries from the researches and ex- 
perimental work of the late Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor and his assistants, ex- 
tending over a long period of years, ex- 
periments having been largely carried 
out at the Bethlehem Steel Works. I 
believe that in his book, “The Princi- 
ples of Scientific Management,” he re- 
fers to this experimental work as hav- 
ing cost approximately $250,000 and as 
having extended over a period of over 
twenty years. A great deal of this in- 
formation has been freely given to the 
public, and tables have been prepared 
showing, for different kinds of metal- 
cast iron, wrought iron, yellow brass, 
etc—what speeds and what depths of 
cuts were commercially practicable on 
various types of metal-working ma- 
chines, and using the usual machine 
tools. 

It should be equally practicable in the 
textile trades to work out standard 
speeds, under standard conditions, for 
the principal cloths customarily manu- 
factured in all of the great branches of 
the industry—woolens, cottons, silks, 
pile-fabrics, carpets, etc. The standards 
set should not be impracticably high, but, 
on the other hand, they should be based 
upon the best qualities of material and 
equipment ordinarily obtainable upon 
the market, though there will be, of 
course, from time to time, exceptional 
lots of material produced of a remarka- 
bly superior character which need not be 
considered. Nor should inferior quali- 
ties of material be dealt with for stand- 
ards being based on high-class materials, 
those who employ the lower qualities 
will understand that, according as they 
ire below the standards, so will their 
production be less. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

My suggestion is that the textile trade 
issociations—woolen, cotton, silk, etc.— 
move individually in this matter, each 
undertaking experimental work for its 
own trade. 

he committees, to whom the work 
would be committed, might begin by de- 
termining which fabrics it was most im- 
portant to investigate, and they might 
first select some twenty or thirty, or 
even more, fabrics of diverse character 
and of large general use. For each one 
of these fabrics a decision would have 
to be made as to the best type of loom, 
harness, shuttle, etc., that could be em- 
ployed for its production. Also, several 
jualities of each cloth might be laid out 
or, for instance, a high quality, a me- 
lium quality and a low quality, so that 
the tests would include qualities having 
distinctly different proportions of warp 

nd filling threads. Following this 
vould be a decision as to the quality and 
grading of the highest class yarns cus- 
tomarily obtainable, and which of them 
should be selected, according to the re- 
juirements of the various goods, and 

ow they should be treated in the dye- 
ng, warping and other preparatory op- 
rations, 

Having arrived at these determina- 
tions, it would be necessary to provide 
the machinery required for the work, 

nd a place in which to operate it, and a 

ood deal of machinery and equipment 
vould probably be required. Suitable 

ace could doubtless be rented in some 
nill, which would provide various other 
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facilities needed in connection with the 
manufacturing work, so as to eliminate 
unnecessary expense. 

The management of the enterprise 
would have the advantage of starting 
with the collective experience of the in- 
dustry, and would have fairly good in- 
formation as to what speeds were being 
obtained in ordinary practice. It would 
now remain to begin the production of 
fabric after fabric, and to continue for 
fairly long periods, and for fair quanti- 
ties of goods, during which periods 
ever increasing speeds would be aimed 
at, the use of direct-connected electric 
motors greatly facilitating such experi- 
ments. It should, finally, be possible to 
ascertain what was the very best me- 
chanical equipment for each class of 
goods, and what was the highest speed 
that high-class material would stand 
when worked under such conditions. 

Whatever ‘speed might be found to be 
practicable there would, of course, be 
stoppages from a variety of causes, and 
an analysis of the causes of these stop- 
pages should also enter into the reports 
of the investigators, and would be of 
immense service in enabling manufac- 
turers to take the steps to 
minimize them. 

Thus, gradually, fabric by fabric and 
quality by quality, data could be ob- 
tained which would enable any man in 
the business, whether a newcomer or 
long established, to know what it was 
commercially possible to do, and the 
conditions under which it could be done, 
and as these standards, set forth under 
such authority, would be recognized 
without question as practically obtain- 
able, no manufacturer could afford 
to ignore them, and large increases of 
production per individual worker could 
thus be secured 


necessary 


Every few years the 
old tests should be checked up, and if, 
owing to improvements in mechanical 
equipment, better results were then ob 
tainable, the fact would be duly demon 
strated. ; 

Improvements in the construction and 
design of the machines usually operated 
might also well receive attertion. For 
instance, most manufacturers of crepe 
georgette are now running their looms 
at from 126 to 132 picks per minute, 
yet I am informed of one very promi 
nent manufacturer of these goods who, 
by employing specially built looms with 
ball-bearings, cut electric drive, 
etc., is operating at 185 picks per min 
ute. 

As an additional evidence of what can 
be done in the matter of speed when it 
receives the attention that it might, I 
will instance the fact that, so long ago 
as 1878, Messrs. George Hattersley & 
Sons, of Keighley, England, operated, 
at the Paris exhibition in that year and 
throughout its continuance, a loom on 
worsted dress goods, with a dobby of 
their own construction, at a speed of 
300 picks per minute 

The expense to each of the trades of 
such an undertaking would be by no 
means inconsiderable, and it would, or 
should, be a continuing expense, but 
the collective benefits to be received 
from a careful and scientific working 
out of these problems is visibly so great 
that no manufacturer could properly 
hesitate to contribute his share of the 
cost. The advantage to the trade from 
the knowledge so gained, whether for 
war times of peace times, would be 
enormous, and its effect in enabling the 
United States, with its high-cost labor 
market, to compete in the world’s mar- 
kets would be profound. If the manu- 
facturers also would apply to their busi- 
ness the principles of scientific manage- 
ment, as developed by Emerson, Taylor, 
and others, they would eventually reach 
a stage of efficiency in production that 
would leave nothing to be desired. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Welt, Dogless attachment, 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 


MERROWING 


SHELL 





FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 

Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 


MACHINES 


S?TercH 





HARTFORD, CONN., 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 





JOS. T. PEARSON 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Maoofacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles” 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J._ 





Philadelphia, Pa. : 





wT 


Improved Foot Pow- 
i er tipping Machines : 
for shoe, corset and @@ " 


middy laces. a 










Manufactured by 
W.E.MOLL & CO, 
458 W. Broadway, New York 





KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 


425 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 











Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old south Building BOSTON 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 
Special Attention To Textile Inventions 
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STOCK DYED SULPHUR COLORS 


Olive Drab 
Khaki 
Black 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
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HAMBURGER 
COTTON MILLS 
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The following quotations have been compiled 
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COTTON YARNS. 
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COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 
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DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of all Dessiibtiens 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 
W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, p Boenaper 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown : : she ba 7a 4 
Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co. ; Roberta —_ ae Belton Yarn Mills BS ae ; 


and tubes, 43c. 
2-10s and 2-12s, 
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slack 48. 
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COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
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5 Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1 DIRECT 
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313 Mariner & Merchants Bldg. She Staeninat 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Peerless Mf 
Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. 
Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 


. Co. E TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED). 
Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. SELLING > 


Dorothy Mfg. Co. AGENTS 
Joux C. Rawery, Ist Vice-Pres W. C. Wiarmsox, 2nd Viee-Pres Jno. R. Ross, Sec. & Treas. 


36’s to 80’s Combed Peeler — 36 to 60’s Carded Pecler single and ply, 
any Twist — Conea, Skeins, Warps and Tubes. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND. 


> " WARPS AND SKEINS. 
-Nominal 


O. S. HAWES @ BRO.| =: 


BOB. ..0% 


Turi Tr err e tT... Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


ee Nominal 
eh Nominal 
~ .Nominal 


ee 
2-60s......Nominal 
2-70s......Nominal 


Nominal 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS  4no Numa 


AND NUMBERS 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., six rinisii TAPES AND BRaips 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


TTR STE ‘OUUANASALALLAAG EC LLANE NNELE 


“MARLBORO COTTON MILLS E 


Manufacturers of COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
McCOLL, S. C. 


E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager 350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA em CHICAGO UTICA 


DUALELAASEAOOAAONA TN AA NAAN RAD ETANTT PANGS TONGA NALD TANTS OTTER EE TNT UTTER ‘iaiteiiniiaii teal 
UU NA A A eA SaSEASSD EERIE E 


FORREST BROTHERS _ 


5s-16s Sole Direct Representatives 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS  VASS COTTON MILLS 


HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS; 
FORREST BLDG., 


‘MMUCMMALOPESMLAA CD 1 EDL 9 TN TT 


. Nominal 2-808. ..... Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 


Reverse twist 

thread-yarn. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER. 
WARPS, SKEBINS AND CONES. 


2-698...... 1 12—1 15 
2-708...... 1 27—1 30 
1 40—1 45 


Single 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nomiral 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Two-ply. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

Ss an Nominal 

100s. Nominal Nominal 


The Selhowtnn quotations have been com- 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


—78 
-82 —85 
8s —90 
1 00— 


12s 
Ne l4s 
l6s 
18s 
20s 
23s 
28s 
30s 
40s 
50s. . 
60s. . 
a 
80s.. 


SINGLES. 
—60 30s.. 
—61 36s.. 
—62 40s. 
—66 50s 
—67 
—68 


AYOMUDESLADASMMAL EDL: SLUT ENE MUTOH —69 


=n LLL nus 
MERCERIZED 
CONES 
Southern Yarns. 
—90 
—97 
02—1 
04—1 
06—1 
20—1 
30—1 
45—1 
67—1 


COMBED PEELER 


INGASSED) 
Eastern Yarns, 


—j] 00 
00—1 04 
04—1 Os 
o8s—1 1 
14—1 18 
24—1 2s 
36—1 44 
49—1 54 
75—1 8 


approximates: 30s 
3%c.; 40s to 50s 
60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
lle. 


skeins: 20s and below, 3c.: 
30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 50s 
60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
10c. 


SOO + «issue 
-30s 95 
-36s 

2-40s 

2-44s 

2-59s 


2-60s 


toro 


SOUTHERN YARNS 


SINGLE 
& 8s...- 


SKEINS 
—I7% 
48 —48% 
48 —49 
-4814—49 
49 —50 


WARP TWIST. 
20s ea cee 
24s 54 
ae .55 


30s 56 


bo no ho rob 


RPOBs sss 
2-60s. 


to -1 po bo 


a 


Extra cost for gassing 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 
5tec.; 50s to 60s, 6e.; 
80s, &c.; 80s to 100s, 


; Less cost for 
2- .4$ 56 2-36s — 16 20s to 30s, 4c.; 
119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 2-16: 9 —5 2-40s .6 7 5e.; 50s to 60s, 


80s, 8c.; 


TWO-PLY 


MORSE | 0 A A 


6c. ; 
80s to 100s, 
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8% 
9% 


3 
4 
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-1 00 


-1 Os 
-1 1 
-1 18 
-1 2s 
-1 44 
-1 f4 
-1 80 


- 30s 


; 50s 


, 8c. 
» 50s 
0s to 
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{LL COTTON YARNS 
ARE FIRMLY HELD 


urrent Trading Is Not Se Active 
Weaving Yarns Are Better —Fluc- 
tuations Have Little Effect 
Cotton yarn prices are firmly held by 
lling agents in this market, with lower 
umbers 7 to 16 in very good demand. 
here is an easing off in the request for 
uthern single 20s to 30s, inclusive, at- 
ibuted to the recession in cotton mar- 
t quotations recently. Fine weaving 
rns are in moderate demand, but 
suld be more active, so agents say, but 
r a wrong impression prevailing in 
me quarters that prices are high. 
(hese yarns are firmly held, they fur- 
er state, because values are estab- 
lished on a correct and positive basis. 
The consensus of opinion is that the 
cent fluctuations on the cotton market 
annot disturb the strong position of all 
arns, although it has had, apparently, 
some influence in retarding the current 
demand, Agents argue that buyers 
seem disposed to give weight to cotton 
market fluctuations that those changes 
lo not deserve, because the cost of cot- 
ton yarn is not dependent on the varia- 
tions of the cotton market, but upon the 
sis of prices paid to the cotton grower 
down South. 
LOCAL CONDITIONS SOUTH 
Cotton varies in the local markets ac- 
ording to the circumstances surround- 
ing individual sales. While 30 to 3lc 
may be regarded as a fair price to the 
local farmer who hauls his cotton a 
few miles to market, 32c. may be con- 
sidered a reasonable price for cotton of 
similar grade shipped from a distance. 
But so far as the fluctuations of the cot- 
ton market affect his frame of mind the 
farmer appears as heedless of them as 
i the shifting tides at Sandy Hook. 
CONTRIBUTING CAUSES 





Spinners seem to be agreed that the 
speculative element exercises no prom- 
inent influence on this market. Specula- 
tors may trade on the cotton market in 
an in and out way, they say, but that 
they are skating on thin ice. That the 

tton farmer is in prosperous circum- 
stances, free from anxiety and holding 
for his price. That cotton yarn prices, 
retrospectively high, are not dear at the 
present level, and that still further ad- 
vances are inevitable. That business is 
quieter in some quarters, but quite sat- 
istactory as a whole. That hosiery 
arns are more active in a general way, 
and quantity trading large. That small 
manufacturers are covering their needs 
ircquently and further into the future. 
That the Government is in need of fur- 
ther supplies of fleeced underwear which 
must be secured in the not distant fu- 
tl 


To Test Enemy Trade Law 

test of the power of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the alien property custodian, 
and certain features of the Trading- 
wilh-the-Enemy law, it is reported 
will be made. The test will involve the 
authority of the alien property cus- 
tocan to take over the stocks of Ger- 
men subjects now living abroad, who 
have left them with custodians in the 
United States. A demand will be made, 
it is understood, of several financial in- 
Stiutions in New York for securities 
he'd for Germans now in Germany, 
with likelihood that at least one insti- 


tution will insist upon having the law 
tested 


SCATTERED BUSINESS 





Cotton Yarns at Firm Prices Bought as 
Needed 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Quite a fair 
amount of business has been offered 
dealers from certain quarters this week, 
according to reports. However, the dif- 
ference in price ideas has frequently pre- 
vented closing of deals, although several 
fair-sized sales are reported. Yarn 
prices continue to mount steadily, and 
there, apparently, is no limit which may 
be set, at least upon quotations. With 
cotton generally holding firm around 
30c. and more, spinners have naturally 
had a good argument for further ad- 
vances in their prices, and each sale is 
followed by another advance. Then, 
too, many spinners have refused to pay 
any attention to requests for prices, and 
even telegrams remained unanswered. 
Therefore it is difficult to do any busi- 
ness in many cases, as it is hard to 
know what to quote. Where quotations 
are offered, prices are frequently too 
high for buyers. In fact, there are many 
dealers who regard yarn prices to-day 
as having reached a dangerous point. 
They admit there seems to be little 
chance for a decline in the immediate 
future, but they feel there is danger in- 
volved in each transaction which runs 
too far ahead, while they are also de- 
claring they are not anxious for too 
much business on their books for future 
delivery. Just what the actual outcome 
will be, however, they do not care to 
predict. 

DIFFICULTY IN DELIVERIES 

With difficulties in transportation, 
with embargoes on every side, and con- 
gestion everywhere in freight, the sit- 
uation offers very little of promise for 
the future conduct of business. With 
these uncertainties as to deliveries of 
yarns, it is declared that stock lots of 
yarns here will command a premium 
where deliveries are needed. Those 
spinners who are located in nearby ter- 
ritories, where a motor truck can be 
used, are also believed to enjoy a pecu- 
liar advantage in being able to furnish 
supplies to the extent of their produc- 
tion, 

UNDERWEAR YARNS ACTIVE 

Most of the business reported this 
week has been on knitting yarns, and 
most of these are for underwear. While 
a large part of this is attributed to Gov- 
ernment demands, there is also said to 
be a desire to cover for civilian needs 
before Government requirements make 
it difficult to secure the yarns needed. 
Most of the business is said to be done 
in New York State, although there is 
some little reported in Pennsylvania, 
more particularly in the coarser num- 
bers. While many state the average 
price for 10s frame spun is around 50c., 
with spinners asking 50% to 5lc., and 
one sale of 100,000 pounds reported on 
a basis of 5lc. recently ; one house stated 
they succeeded in buying a large quan- 
tity on a basis of 47% and 48c. in the 
South. On 18s, 53 to 54c. is noted, with 
26s at 58 to 58%c.; 30s for underwear 
around 62c., with trying-in yarn at 59c. 
While double carded 30s are said to be 
quoted around 67 and 68c., dealers say 
the highest price realized so far is 65c. 
on a southern yarn, and not much at 
that. Hosiery mills are said to be ac- 
tively engaged on orders with a scarcity 
in many lines of goods, such as half- 
hose, misses ribs and fine gauge goods. 
These mills would seem to be fairly well 
covered for the present, as dealers gen- 
erally report this trade quiet. 
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AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


SPINNERS 


AND DYERS SPUN SILK YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS 
ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 
3 PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns and Warps 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 









GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Agents : 
A.G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER 
Office, 720 Lafayette ; 
PHI IA, PA. 
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CHANNING ROBINSON 
COTTON YARNS 


tu 





ARAMA UL 


184 Summer Street BOSTON 3 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


JOHN N. TRACEY, Sec’y and Gen’l M’g’r. 
Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


314 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 
COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 
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EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. i 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. | 
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Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. 


MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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ANUUONTETUETD ALOU EULA 


PHILA., PA. 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 






150-162 SOUTH WATER ST 


POMFRET ST 
PROVIDENCE.R.I, 


PER_ pRoviDENCERI. 


GERALD Coo 
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Woodlawn Finishing Company 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


E can serve one more 
customer for mercer- 
izing only or mercerizing, 
quilling and winding 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Dyers, 


December 8, 1917 


P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. McCAUGHEY, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


IN SKEIN.AND WARP 


& 
Rattan Tet 
bag flees 
on rae 


Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


ROVIDENCE,R..I. 
Dyers of Cotton Yarns in Skeins 
Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 
CONES AND TUBES. 








Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


PAWTUCKET, 


The Halliwell Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
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New England’s Latest 
and Last Word in Hotels 







| THE BANCROFT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Textile Headquarters of New England, 
The Rendezvous for Automobilists. 
Operated by BANCROFT HOTEL CO, 


CHAS. 8. AVERILL 
President and Managing Director 
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Shipping-room Supplies 


Whenever you need— 


MARKING INKS, STEN- 
CIL BOARD, BOX 
STRAPPING, TRUCKS, 
etc. 


Get our Prices 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
83 Fulton Street New York 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office E 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
Egyptian Cotton Building 















TORRENCE BROTHERS 


Drexel Building Philadelphia 
iecsied MARNS “Werte 
Mercerized Weaving 


Producer to Consumer Direct : 





LL AAA 
United States Conditioning 
& Testing Co. 


340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


The Berry Wheel 


® the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and for {| 
iiminating steam and other We, 
impurities from the air. 


\. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 297; Eirst se. 


BOSTON 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


COMBED YARNS FIRM 

Combed yarns are not showing any 
special amount of activity. Single yarns 
for many dealers are said to be out of 
the question, as they are not able to of- 
fer any. Two-ply yarns show a scat- 
tered activity at advanced prices, due to 
increased values of staple cotton as a re- 
sult of the scarcity of the necessary 
stock for these yarns. Sales at advanced 
prices noted are 40s two-ply at 90c.; 60s 
two-ply at $1.15; 70s two-ply at $1.30; 
50s two-ply at $1.00, and 80s two-ply 
held at about $1.45 to $1.50. This sit- 
wation has forced advances in merceri- 
zed yarns, and $1.30 is said to be the bot- 
tom on 60s two-ply southern combed 
peeler mercerized, with $1.20 for 50s 
two-ply, and $1.04 for 40s two-ply and 
36s two-ply at $1.03. Single yarns are 
not showing any material advance, al- 
though holding firmly in view of lim- 
ited offerings. 

WEAVERS GENERALLY DULL 

As far as weaving yarns go many 
houses state they would hardly know 
there was such a trade. Coarse num- 
bers appear to be the only active counts, 
due to Government orders. Duck or- 
ders seem to hold the center of atten- 
tion, and with the limited production 
possible from duck mills, it is expected 
there will be increased activities on the 
part of carpet mills, as several very 
good samples are said to have been seen 
from some of these mills. There is still 
very little demand on 30s two-ply warps, 
with 56c. noted as the average asking 
price and a few sales reported at this 
level; on 20s two-ply warps 51% to 52c. 
is noted: 16s two-ply skeins at 48 to 
49c.; 12s two-ply at 51 to 52c.; 8s three- 
ply white yarn around 47c., with tinged 
and waste yarns held at 42 to 43c. 
Scattered business is the rule in weav- 
ing yarns, and Government business 
seems to save this trade from entire 
apathy. 

Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Notes 

Victor W. Wills has become associ 
ated with the offices of George B. Pfingst, 
cotton yarns, Bourse Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, and will assist in covering the local 
trade in the growing business developed 
for immediate delivery lots of cotton 
yarns. Mr. Wills was engaged in the 
knitting trade for many years; he was 
14 years with the Brown- Aberle Co., and 
later for two years with Henry Brown & 
Sons Co. He therefore has an intimate 
knowledge of manufacturers’ require- 
ments, which will enable him to be of 
valuable assistance to his trade. 

Wm. McA. Hall is now acting as the 
direct sales representative of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Spinning Co., and the Walcott 
& Campbell Spinning Co., New York 
Mills, N. Y., for their high-grade 
combed peeler knitting and weaving 
yarns, He is covering Philadelphia and 
the Pennsylvania trade, and is making 
his headquarters at present at 31 Gowen 
avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


YARN TRADE SLACKENS 


Decline in Cotton | Has No Effect on 
Prices 

Boston, Dec. 5.—Business in cotton 
yarns has been comparatively quiet since 
the holiday last week, and the slackened 
demand has been a relief to most deal- 
ers and spinners for whom the month 
of November was one of the most active 
periods of the market. Prices are just 
as strong as at any time during the last 
two weeks, and the tendency on most 
counts and varieties is against the buyer, 
despite the recession in raw material 
values. The latter has been more appar- 
ent in the futures market than on actual 
cotton, particularly on staples and any 
good white cotton. 








Uniform Yarns 


Careful buyers recognize 
the importance of having 
their cotton yarns run uni- 
formly. This is essential to 
profitable production, as, it 


means: uniform goods. 


Cannon Yarns 


have won their reputation as 

a safe yarn to use because 
<i 

they run uniformly as, to 


grade and character. 


Extra care is used in the 
selection of our cotton and 
made 


purchases when the 


choicest can be secured. 
This with expert spinning 
maintains a uniformly high 
grade yarn which insures true 


economy in manufacturing 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


stunt 
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314 Lafayette Bidg. 
Philadelphia 
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. E. McGINNES, Treasurer and Manager. 


Centeil Warp Co., Inc. 


Special attention given to the winding and dressing of yarns from 
ball warps on to loom beams 54” and 72” for Government purposes. 
Yarns wound from skeins or warps on to beams, quiller cops, cones, 
parallel tubes and weaving cops. 


Single and Plies. 


OFFICE: 


Yarns wound into skeins from cones, tubes or spools. 


Orders taken for Dyeing Sulphur Colors to stand the Government Teste 
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ARGO YARN 


The Product of 
High Grade Cotton 


and 


Careful Manufacturing 


COMBED and CARDED 
10s to 40s 


All Forms 


MILLS: 
Gloucester City, N. J. 








SELL DIRECT 


B. F. KELLY, Secretary. 


Pawtucket 
Rhode Island 
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SEA 


ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 
GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Entering 
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HUSSONG 


a rack that requires 5 
minutes to load. 





(Established 1856) 


Mr MM 


DYEING 
COTTON YARN 


To those who buy their coal 
and pay for their dyes, take 
note the HUSSONG Machine 
never has required more than 
half the liquor required by 
other methods of dyeing. 

Every count and every shade 
are treated with equal and per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Cost of installation is less 
than the upkeep on other ma- 
chines for the purpose. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


sinaoacac non erepenaam nineeteas 
Increased Production 


is an immediate consequence of the in- 
stallation of 


The New Era Braider 


Years of experience have enabled us to 
produce a machine that embodies more rad- 
ical improvements than have been made in 





braiding machinery in fifty years. 
Here are some of its features: : 
Higher Quality Product. . 
Self Lubricating. E 
All Cut Gears. E 
Fewer & Simpler Parts. = 
Braid Free From Oil Stains. & 
Three Braiders in One. E 
We manufacture Cutters and Reela E 
E 
ERA NARROW FABRIC CoO. = 
583 WARREN ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. = 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 














FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { or,Mevten Mis) we set 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS $ixine rst, 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22, Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS souc's,bomrecte and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 
AU UEUTTEUTUEL NEUSE pernerereeneraneeTneTeTeTTT 


C0. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


RHODE ISLAND, PRE 


_£ Foe 








Prete rts a 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyein 
Bleaching and Winding 


Mills at Coventry, Rut. Samples Submitted on Request 
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| —SPECIFY— | 
The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides = 
z on your Spinning and 


Twisting Frames. 


1) AMMMBRSAINMS 


I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 


The 


TOE 






The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


2 wu 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


Parallel, Tapered Tubes and Paper Specialties 
810 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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SPECIALTIES — 


For All Purposes : 


| prvevecnunnenty UETATUOTYTOUTETVETVEREEEUCVUETT TEED 1 


PRESSPAPER 


: Highest Grade 





Best Value JACQUARD CARDS epee | 
© pein Conn. LHE MERWIN PAPER CO. 9..4247°#0n. | 
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SINCLAIR CONE COMPANY 


Graders and Packers of 


Second-Hand Paper Cones and Tubes 
for all purposes 
NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMPANY 


( BaRBER 


Boston Mass 


-COLMAN 


Main OrFrice Ano Factory 


Rocrroro lic Greenvnrie SC 





HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 3 





HOUeLTUUEGOTEENNON ORG eHoevesUNHenEEUEONONUEEENORnEEOET cepeRTeTERrNRRoOERETventreerertenre rey 


DJUSTABLE LEVER 





ntTanyoveseononnverepererenTnennen ene: 


HE DIXON PATENT A 


yavevevanoenanecvseseuenenon 


1 


Tt 


Changes weight without stoppingtrames. Gives unitorm weight. essential to best results. Half turn 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 


of screw adjusts it. 





Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, RB. 1. 
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The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same high stand- 
ard of service; made for all 
textile mill requirements. 


AYAGMALASUDENAUEYAGYEAGUUANTOERNDOANEASTLEGGESOULENEDAAOSET ENA AUERL EA AOEN ET EAA EET 


AUULALLAL! 


(iM 


We will gladly send samples 
free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


SULLA 
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| For Half a Century 


we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


Nearly fifty years ago we started 
in as pioneers. 


The ‘‘Lowell’’ Crayon 


is made right by men who know how 
to satisfy the demands of the textile 
field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft enough to 
mark the finest materials without 
injury and yet hard enough to wear 
well. 


Contain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 
Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 
Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


When in need of tanks, tubs 
or vats please remember 
that we carry ten million feet 
or more of cypress in stock 
seasoning, so can _ construct 
and ship promptly. 


fre moran PET NAME TTP APPIN TTT 


2 eM 


cee 


Cypress is our specialty be- 
cause of its natural qualities. 


We control cypress swamps 
and saw-mills in Florida 
where we make the lumber 
with the proper thickness and 
sizes for use in our factory 
at Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


sf RAL a RA TOPO E 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston), MASS. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d. 


While the recent buying movement 
was largely due to a belief among the 
majority of buyers that there was noth- 
ing to gain by longer delay in purchas- 
ing, it was also influenced partially by 
fear of transportation difficulties. Many 
buyers still believe that yarn prices may 
be lower later on, but they also believe 
that delays in deliveries of goods will 
become more serious. Nearly every 
buyer who has placed orders recently 
would be glad to take advance deliv- 
eries. They will breathe easier when 
stocks are replenished. 

There are increasing price and de- 
mand irregularities due largely to 
changes in production made necessary 
by Government contracts. Coarse count 
weaving yarns and certain fine counts 
are difficult to buy for near delivery, 
even at top advances, while certain me- 
dium count are a drug on the market 
Early in the fall 20s single and ply 
warps were difficult to sell, and prices 
were relatively much lower than for 30s; 
now the latter are a drug on the market, 
and some spinners are asking more fot 
20s tube and ball warps than for 30s; 
the former have sold as high as 52c. for 
southern yarns, and 2-30s can be bought 
at the same price. Meantime spinners 
are concentrating on the coarser counts, 
and it will be only a short time before 
these price and production irregularities 
will be eliminated. Hosiery yarns are 
much more evenly sold than are weav 
ing yarns, and advances in this part of 
the market have been greater recently ; 
eastern spinners want a basis of 52 to 
54c. for 10s carded peeler cones and 62 
to 64c. for combed of the same count; 
fine count tying-in yarns are particularly 
strong. A basis of $1.10 to $1.15 being 
asked for 60s combed peeler. The fact 
that some of the fine count weaving 
mills are more anxious for yarn busi 
ness has had no material effect on prices 
of fine count; these yarrs on tops and 
section beams can be bought in singles 
at relatively low prices or on a basis of 
90 to 95c. for 60s, but there is little de 
mand for such yarns owing to the fact 
that there is little available machinery 
for converting into plys. The demand 
for 2-60s combed peeler is not particu- 
larly active at $1.10 to $1.15, but coarser 
and finer counts sell freely on a basis 
of $1.15 to $1.20 for 2-60s. Many east- 
ern spinners want $1.05 to $1.10 for 
2-50s and $1.40 to $1.45 for 2-80s warps 
There is an improved demand for fine 
count Egyptians and Sea Islands, with 
little yarn available. 








Business News 








New Boston Office 


The American Kron Scale Co. has 
opened a new Boston office at 10 High 
street in charge of T. M. Ford. This 
company does a large business with the 
textile mills, which find their automatic 
scale possesses many advantages in mill 
work. 


Opeu Southern Office 


Phelan, Quinn & Co., specialists in 
new and used textile machinery, whose 
main office is at 161 Devonshire street, 
Boston, with branch offices in Fall River 
and New Bedford, Mass., have opened a 
branch office in the Realty Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., in order to handle to 
better advantage their constantly in- 
creasing southern business. The com- 
pany specializes in cotton mill machin- 
ery, and S. Nelson Lattimore, a prac- 
tical cotton mill man, will be in charge 
of the Charlotte office. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


LUMMUS 


DISSOLVER 


(For Caustic Soda) 


METROLIFT 


(Automatic Liquid Lifting Device) 


LIFTING TONGS 


(For Lump Chemicals) 


Will Be Shown in Operation 
BOOTH 295, SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Greenville, S. C., December 10-15, 1917. 
The Walter E. Lummus Co., 173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


ce HIGH 





EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES SPEED 





" 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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WHITINSVILLE 
G MASS. 
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FRENCH HEDDLE CO. 


117 to 119 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
Steel Twisted Wire and Cotton Heddles 
Sole Dealers for U.S.A. of 
DEVILLAINES HEDDLES 
Heddles and False Reeds, FRAMES 
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(a Janes LES & SONS o. 


MINERVA VILL 
WORSTED YARNS 


J 7* KNITTING ANDWEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 


MMMM = 


Boston Office: 


Philadelphia Office: 
232 Summer Street 


108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY &CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


1 UUETONEUOTTANTNETNTN NTT ATTEN TTT ETT mutt 
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"THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 7 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” : 


ae ‘OR DS 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


WARNER J. STEEL 


E EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
| Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. — 


December 8, 1917 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS | 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SNES &F WORSTED YARNS cotors.aniciar 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


_ Sold in the East by F REDERICK P ° COLE Boston, Mass. 


’*Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


F. A. 's =. R A U S ~. Cc °. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Suike 


HUSNNANIUULEEENATATUTG 
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Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
: Trenton, N. J. 
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\% 
7D, Bradford 
S System 
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YARNS 


For re Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
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PVCSTOTESEOTOANOTEATOTEONTEOTEEEN 


1m 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


[ASHWORTH ‘ODELL WORSTED CO. | 


Worsted Yarns 
| Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Agents—A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass : 


D. GOFF & ‘SONS, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


Bradford System 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS, 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


2-128 to 2-16s low common.1 70 — 1 76 
-20s to 2-248 low %....... 1 85 — 1 90 
-20s to 2-258 % blood..... 1 95 — 2 00 
-26s to 2-308 \% blood..... 2 00 — 2 05 
S28 %. DIOOd..cccccossecs 2 05 — 210 
20s % DbIOOd......eseeeee 2 15 — 2 20 
26s % blood............. 2 20 — 2 26 
B2e % Blood... .cccccvces 2 25 — 2 30 
$68 % blood... cccecsvccesd 30 — 2 40 
B30 % Dlood..ccccscsceccs 2 65 — 270 
eer ee 2 70 — 2 80 
(0m AUSRPAlIAN <.. 6 c2c0% Nominal 
50s Ausaralian, 70s quality Nominal 
60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 


FRENCH SPUN. 





1-306 GUOATtEP .cccccccecces — 210 
1-20s high quarter — 2 20 
1-208 % Dblood.........see0s — 2 60 
1-800 GH BlOOR. .ccccccscees — 2 66 
1-308 Mh WHOOGs . wccccvences — 2 80 
1-308 % bilood.....cccecees — 2 90 
1-40s % blood............. — 290 
GON abwesdenssacceravsstare — 3 00 
1-40s Australian. Nominal 
1-GOe AVUSITOTIRM, cc sccccces Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian...... Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian...... Nominal 
ENITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM. 
Dyed Prices nominal, 

2-55 to 2-10s, %& blood....2 20 — 2 25 
2-1l1s 10 2-20s, % blood....2 25 — 2 32% 
2-203 to 2-80s, % blood....2 27% — 2 35 
2-16s to 2-20s, % blood....2 45 — 2 55 
2-18s to 2-248, % blood....2 80 — 2 90 
2-268 to 2-808, % blood....2 85 — 2 956 


WOOLEN YARNS. 








WEAVING. 

12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 32% — 1 35 
18 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 87% — 1 40 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 45 — 1 60 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 50 — 1 52% 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 57% — 1 62% 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 65 — 170 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade.1 72% — 1 77% 
28 to 32 cut, % blood grade.1 75 — 1 80 
$0 to 32 cut, % blood car- 

DOMME ik awewnanassnsuve 177% — 1 87% 
$2 to 40 cut, % blood and 

Ce ere ree tre ee 1 82% — 1 87% 

KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 

Up to B-EGm. im Gihwesiccce. -137% — 140 
2-158 to 2-238, in ofl......... 142% — 147% 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching... .150 — 655 
2-15s to 2-23s for bleaching. .1565 — 157% 

Coarser numbers in 10s and 

lower, 2c. less, 

2-16s to 2-20s cut Oxford 
af Mee ee ee ECE eT Tere 122% — 125 
2-21s to 2-23s cut Oxford 
Fig. 0 cnt e052 506640040004 125 — 127% 
CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
First quality, %......ccee. _— _ _ 
Second quality, %......... _— _ _ 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 

i ee ere - _- — 
(On cops) _ — _— 
Common — — —_ 
Medium — —_ ~— 
PE, nti etka che acee One _ _ _ 
ee eee — —_ _ 
Ce NE os 06s ecbachéas _— —_ _— 

Super jute 42-yd........... _- _—_-_ — 
Super jute (high), 42-yd... — — — 
Velvet wool, sun, 150-yd. 

WME @revasdewacwvsk acs _— _ _ 
MOS iscaawe ed ° ceoccece _- _ _— 
In worsteds: 

16s 2-ply for ingrains, 
WHICO seccccccccccccsss = == am 
16s 2-ply light gray...... _ a — 
16s 2-ply dark gray...... — — — 
138 2-3 tapestry.......... -- — — 
16s 2-8 Brussels, white... — — — 
16s 2-3 Brussels, light gray — ao oe 
[In wool carpet yarns: 

Wilton, 8-ply, 72-yd, white — — — 

Wilton, 8-ply 72-yd, gray — — — 

Velvet, 8-ply, 62-yd. white — — — 

Velvet, 8-ply, 62-yd. gray — — — 

Axminster, 2-ply, 66-yd. 

WHEE ws0ks.rse stn aecve —_ _ _ 
Axminster, 2-ply, 65-yd. 

SPR 0ssp wan kaevce sbeons - _—_-_ — 

JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 

J carpets and rugs: 
6 24 —26 te ree 17%—18% 
: - - 22%—22% 14 to 16-1b.17%—18% 
; 20%—21% 17 to 18-1lb.17%—18% 
2 19%4—20% 19 to 24-1b.17%—18\% 
l 18%—19% 25 to 60-1lb.174%—18\% 
1 184%4—19\ 
de -.-18 —19 

piled yarns from 14 Ibs. and upward, 

nd under 14 lbs., le 
: oan yarn, 11 to 12-lb.,2-ply, gray in 
8k black in skein; black in cops, 

Smyrna Rugs: 
R 
Fee hs ice ON Se nT Ne MERC ESO hed 6 5 _-_ —_—— 
- putt t see tests eeeeeeenees - —— 
S MEM, GB PORES... ccccccs —_— _— 


WORSTED YARNS FEEL 
UNUSUAL INFLUENCE 


Demand for Hand Knitting Yarns Dom- 
inates the Market—Weaving Yarns 
Quiet 

There seems to be little new in wor- 
sted weaving yarns this week. Civilian 
business is still dragging, with only 
scattered interest here and _ there. 
Manufacturers feel that while yarn 
prices are at such high levels that 
their goods would have to be sold at 
such extreme prices, they are wonder- 
ing whether it will be worth their 
while to go to the expense of making 
up samples. This situation naturally 
retards the development of this end of 
the trade. Government business is 
usually the only basis for much activ- 
ity. Here again the continued dead- 
lock over the matter of price allowed 
for fabrics likewise holds up the fur- 
ther development of this trade. Both 
manufacturers and the Federal authori- 
ties are apparently as firm as ever in 
their determination, and it is still a 
question as to which side will prevail, 
or rather what will be the final action 
on the part of the Government. If they 
persist in their stand, or compel manu- 
facturers to accept the business at the 
price set, it is an open question as to 
how this will be attained. This uncer- 
tainty is unfortunate, particularly in 
view of the reported lack of sufficient 
supplies for men in_ concentration 
camps. On the other hand, it is gen- 
erally believed the Government has suf- 
ficient stocks on hand to meet the pres- 
ent requirements, although the screen 
of secrecy thrown around the Govern- 
ment operations, at least, as regards 
the War Department, makes it diffi- 
cult to know the real situation. 


STRIKE EFFECTS 


The strike situation in and around 
Philadelphia is another retarding factor. 
There appears to be no chance for any 
early end to this dispute, and in the 
meantime delivery of these goods will 
seriously handicap the Quartermaster’s 
Department ultimately. It is true 
manufacturers are enlisting the serv- 
ices of green help here and there in an 
effort to replace strikers, but this 
method must needs take time. High 
wages paid in munition plants and in 
other operations where the mistaken 
policy of a percentage of profit over 
the actual cost, instead of a lump sum, 
has led to the payment of extravagant 
wages, have all tended to attract much 
of the help otherwise employed in tex- 
tile mills, so that it is said to be diffi- 
cult to secure the right kind of em- 
ployes to maintain an _ organization 
where it has once been broken up. 

Knitting yarns still form the lead- 
ing feature of the trade. Knitting 
manufacturers are still showing an in- 
terest in yarns for next year, and while 
most spinners and dealers refrain from 
selling beyond the first three months of 
the year, here and there, where the 
standing of the buyer and his trade will 
permit, a few of these contracts may 
extend beyond this period. The new 
contracts for Government underwear 
in worsted and cotton have led to ad- 
ditional orders for these yarns. While 
French spinners are already well en- 
gaged, many of the orders recently 
placed call for deliveries running up to 
next May. A large volume of busi- 
ness is said to have been done, with a 
30s single silver yarn in three-eighths 
as the leading factor, with a price 
around $2.45 to $2.50. There is said 
to be no question but that the excep 
tional activity in hand-knitting yarns 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


7O Nigh St. Cor. Summer «+ ° 
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: Wool Combing 7. 
1 yqaland & Co 
; yuse C, 
COMMISSION COYIBERS 
Salamanca.N.¥. 
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“CONSISTENCY IS A JEWEL” 


So is a dependable 








JAMIN AAA AAAS 


WM. H. RICHARDSON 
Philadelphia 
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>, WORSTED AND MERINO 


WN? prenes SPON 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 


CARON COMPANY 
WORSTED @ WOOLEN YARNS 


1 Ae t Medinah Bldg., Chicago 
FRENCH W RSTED co. ” Cocon My 
oonsocket, R. I, 





o,. 
Rochelle, Il. 
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Boston and Philadelphia 
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THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
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‘WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 haber Street. Paliadciphia 
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CLOTH LAYING-U P ‘MACHINES 


(FOLDING ON LONG CUTTING TABLES) 


Great for Nainsook Underwear, Shirts, 
Cloth Gloves, Wash Goods, etc. 


isk for Pamphlets and 500 Users 


THE SHUTTLE MACHINE CO., 18 E. 17th St., 


TITTUENUTENATTOTTNTTTA 


New York 


mut 
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ELECTRIC SINGEING 
AND 


GASSING MACHINERY 


For Cotton, Worsted, Silk and 
Schappe Yarns and wide goods. 
Economy, Production, Quality, 
Hygiene. 


The only machine that allows manu- 
facturers to meet the demands of in- 
creasing rigid legislation controlling 
health conditions of the work-room 


Theodore F. 
50 Church St., 


Hussa, 
New York, N. Y. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH 


Shrinking and 
HANGING 
MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen 

worsted and cotton 

goods ;dryingoilcloth, 

or waterproof cloth, 

and curing rubberized 
cloth. 


In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, Frankford, Phila. 
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BRADFORD @ = 
= OLIVE FIG ~ 


7. Promotes Lustre 
4. GUARANTEED 
-~PURE- 


‘“‘Does Its Work Thoroughly’’ 
STANDARD SOAP MFG. CO. 
118 Bernon Street WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


has upset all calculations in yarns for 
knitting manufacturers. There is such 
a big profit in these hand-knitting 
yarns, that it is said spinners usually 
calculate their prices by first consider- 
ing what they could secure for a four- 
ply yarn for hand knitting, and then 
basing their quotation accordingly with 
an allowance for the twisting. Then, 
many mills are said to have 
turned over such a large percentage of 
their spinning frames to these hand- 
knitting yarns that the production for 
knit goods manufacturers has suffered. 
This is especially true of woolen yarns. 
The situation to-day is said to be such 
that there is very little woolen knitting 
yarn used by the trade, as it is nearly 
all going into hand knitting purposes, 
because of the profits in this trade and 
the enormous demand from this source. 
Since it is possible to sell a 4-8s woolen 
varn, dyed in khaki around 
in the oil at $1.85, there is little chance 
for the manufacturer to place his order 
for woolen yarn with a spinner at 
around $1.50. Practically the same 
situation has developed in the worsted 
yarns, and manufacturers of knit 
have forced to meet the 
high prices created by the demand for 
hand-knitting varns in order 
yarns for 

There 
tion in quotations due to differences in 
the quality of stock used. While a high 
quarter-blood is generally required for 
most of these yarns, especially in hand- 
knitting yarns, still there been 
used to a large extent, yarns spun from 
a blended stock of both domestic 
foreign well as the 
domesti 


too, so 


$2.25, or 


goods been 
to secure 
their products 


is also said to be a wide varia- 


hav e 


and 


wools, as straight 


WORSTED YARNS QUIET 
French Spinners Busy— Civilian Business 
Dull 
Boston, Dec. 5—The market in 
worsted yarns .1s quiet and strong 
lhe demand both for weaving and knit 
ting purposes on Government 
continues insistent. The French spin 
ning mills are loaded up with business 
well into next year. 
ing 75 per cent. of 


contract for 


goods 


Some spinners hay- 
their output under 
Government goods. 

Rather conflicting views are enter- 
tained regarding the civilian demand for 
2-40s and 2-50s. It is claimed in some 
quarters that the governmental control 
of foreign wools, exercised through war 
board licenses issued for each separate 
import, will restrict considerably 
the amount available for civilian goods; 
and it is pointed out that quite recently 
England again lowered the wool ration 
to the spinners on exclusively non-mili- 
tary \gainst this it is said that 
the civilian demand for men’s wear is 
diminishing quite appreciably from two 
causes: First, a large part of the male 
population is already in olive drab, and 
that all signs point to other drafts re- 
quiring increasing governmental de- 
mands; further emphasis is also laid 
upon the habits of economy sweeping 
over the country leading people to wear 
their clothes longer than they would 
under normal conditions. 


very 


goods. 


On the present market, 2-40s are sell- 
ing in stock lots at from $2.60 to $2.65, 
with future delivery quoted at $2.90. It 
is said that a large contract running 
over a large part of next year was some 
weeks ago accepted at $2.67. Other 
counts are quiet, with no special de- 
mand, but the 2-36s selling at $2.35 to 
$2.45 and two-ply 50s at $2.85 to $3.10, 
the latter figure for future delivery. In 
olive drab 2-24s continue in demand at 
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3*°& SOMERSET STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


| FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J. Randall & Bro. 


INCORPORATED 
WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Soon ereeremerenrre 


Philadelphia 


Germantown 
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Worsted Spinning Supplies 

HARRY E. BELL 

Amerie an * reet, Phila. “ . * 
1 THNNTUNNTTLENUUUENEUUENAYETONTEEATTNNNNETE ay tannant rent 


122 So. 


SMVMNUMSAUNTLUUUDULLULGLUUU0000000LUUALUUGOOU0C00E MOOSE 


MACHINERY FOR 


MAKING 
CONES 


Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 


For textile and manufacturing 
purposes 
Knitting looms for millinery 


dress and upholstery 
trimmings 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


629-631 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
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AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


-Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 


STINET ANNATONALNGTANAA ANA ENNATN TUNNEL TTT AT 


SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO: 


PROVIDENCE, R lI. 


Whenever you want to buy, sell 
or exchange, consult the Textile 


Clearing House, department of 
the JOURNAL. 
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“We can sell what others cannot” 


Alex. Van Straaten & Co. 


Specialists in Yarns 


prices, a large quantity of SPUN 
SILK in all colors and all sizes 
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Let us know your wants 
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We have for sale, at reasonable E 
E 
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E 
1815 Bristol Street, (sate, 


ours) eas 
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Ludwig Littauer & Co, Ie. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized. Polished 
and Giazed 
Cotton, Mohair, 
Worsted and 
Tinsel. 
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Best Quality Harness Twine Ss. 


- 30-38 East 33d St., New York - 


BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. = 
pnneuesuvaingennigenisagutn ule 


= Silk Throwing Mills, : 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


New York 
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Economy Steel Tiering Machines 


enable one man to lift 
heavy boxes, bales, barrels, 
and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 
height. Built to operate 
by hand, electric or pneu 
matic power. Portable, 
safe and simple. 

New Designs and Improve- 


ments 
It will pay you to get full 
information 
Economy Engineering Co. 
413 So. Washtenaw Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Foreign Agents: Brown 





Portable Elevator Co., Chi- 
cago, 
MUU UESUNENUNNONTTNNETTaneraenacreasecaevaacasvencasnenversaavarsnnvcageyvevvanuasnarrnasusranitta 


SAVES 
MAN-TIME 
MACHINE- 
TIME 
MONEY 
30 days free 
trial forthe 
asking 
40,000 
in Use 
Write today 
CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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William ‘Schofield Co. : 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


ikers of Rag, Wool, Hair, 
irled Hair and Finishing Pick- 

Automatic Square and Cone 
llows, ‘‘ Schofield’ Intermedi- 
Feed for Cards, Rag and Ex- 
uct Dusters, Waste Pullers 
irsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
nds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 
“ENERAL MACHINERY REPAIRS 


iyging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 
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SPUN SILK UNCHANGED 





Scarcity of Stock Acute and Prices Vary 
Widely 

From the standpoint of new develop- 
ments the spun silk situation is flat. 
Demand is of fair proportions, but the 
scarcity of stock is so acute that trading 
is confined to a narrow minimum. 
Spinners are bending every effort to- 
ward the caring for positive needs of 
their customers, and usually are quoting 
reasonably low prices to the latter. The 
new buyer, however, must do consider- 
able searching before he is able to find 
stock, and meets a wide variance in 
prices; in not a few instances prices 
of different spinners vary as much as 
75c. to $1 on similar descriptions, but 
generally the lowest figure is for estab- 
lished customers only. 

While it is not definitely announced 
that spun silk is to be used in cartridge 
cloths, it is generally assumed that such 
employment will be stipulated. Spin- 
ners, however, are anxious to know just 
what action will be taken to supply 
Government demands, but it is presumed 
that deferment of civilian deliveries will 
be insisted upon, as in the cotton and 


wool until needs are 
filled. 


Artificial silk is in the same condition 
as spun silk, the market being prac- 
tically bare of stocks, with demand of 
fair proportions. Prices on artificial 
silks continue purely nominal. 

Low quoted prices on spun silk are 
as follows: ' 


industries, war 


aot EEE EE 5.59 80-2... ccc eeeee 5.15 
BONS cwaicsincvnen 5.40 20-2. ccccvcees 5.05 
40-2. ce ccccvess 5.30 10-B. cc cccccccs 4.95 


Nominal prices on artificial silk are 


as follows: 


150 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached...... 4.50 
150 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached...... 4.30 
150 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached...... 4.10 
300 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached...... 4.25 
300 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached...... 4.15 
300 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached...... 3.95 





TOPS AND NOILS MOVE 


Combing Mills Busy—No Marked Change 
in Prices 





Boston, Dec. 5—There is little to be 
said about the market on tops. Un- 
doubtedly there is a large and steady 


demand based upon previous contracts 
but no noticeable amount of new busi- 
ness. The combing mills are all busy 
and seem to have no special difficulty 
at the time of writing in getting their 
wool supplies though some fear is 
shown regarding the effects of freight 
congestion. The help factor is also 
looming up more conspicuously. But as 
a general thing the wool combers are 
running at their maximum. There is a 
fairly large demand for tops going into 
knitting yarns used by those who are in- 
dividually making goods for the sol- 
diers. Fine Cape combings are obtain- 
able, but the price is very firm. Aver- 
age Lincoln tops are bringing $1.30. 
South American 36s, $1.20; 46s, $1.50. 
High domestic quarter-bloods have been 
transferred at $1.70. Half-bloods in 
stock lots are being sold at prices that 
are the resultant of the desire to sell 
and the actual conditions of the lot of- 
fered; such lots sell from $2.05 to $2.10. 
Half-bloods for future delivery are 
quoted at $2.15. 

The noil market seems to be follow- 
ing the top market quite closely in vol- 
ume of business; quite a little stuff 
moving with no new developments. 
Quarter-bloods are being transferred at 
prices ranging from 65c. for low to 80c. 


for high. Average __ three-eighths- 
bloods are being sold at 87 to 88c. and 
fine noils at 96c. 


LAWNDALE, N. Cc "The Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., of this place, lost eleven 
bales of cotton by fire last Sunday. 





Now—wmore than ever 


Forward and again forward has been 
the story of our advance through the past 
seventy-five years. This is so well known 
to the trade that the name “‘Cheney”’ is 
the assurance of leadership in anything 
that is silk. 


Cheney Silk Yarns 


Now, more than ever, proof of the quality of 
your yarn material is important. 
doubly appreciate your use 
Cheney Silk Yarns. You can procure them in 


gray or dyed Spun Silk, 
doubles or singles 


Your trade will 


of high standard 


Tram or Organzines 
in the hank, on cones, tubes, 


spools or shuttle-bobbins, also in warps. Let us 
send you samples and prices. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


ilk Manufacturers 
4" AVE «18ST NEW YORK CITY 
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: MANUFACTURERS 


SPUN ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


All Kinds Pile Fabrics and Upholstery 
Artificial Silk and Worsted Mixture 


Knitting Yarns 
Artificial Silk Tops and Noils 


Emerald and Adams Streets naeererens Pa. 
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MAKER OF SATISFACTORY 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., 526 CHERRY ST., PHILA. 2 
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INSULATING AND 


SAU QUOIT SILK MFG. CO. BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Phi iladelphia Office, 4015 Clariaaa St., Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Kepresentatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 C haungy St., Boston 
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WILLIAM REYNOLDS, JR. pig Bue 


Specializing in MACHINERY for the Manufacture of BRAIDED FABRICS 
THREAD DRESSERS, SKEIN AND BOBBIN SPOOLERS, SHOE LACE TIPPERS, 


a REELS AND CUTTERS, BRAIDING MACHINERY, ETC. 
3 ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS 
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POG COMMU GLH LAS A 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CONSULTING DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL - CIVIL 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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National ANILINE & Cuemicat Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 


The LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


of 


ANILINE COLORS 


and 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS in AMERICA | 


sill HWWNLUNNNNLLAAALUE LALLA ALAA iA 
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BRANCH OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
Hartford Providence Brooklyn 
Cincinnati Chicago 
Kansas City Milwaukee Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Charlotte Minneapolis Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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: A Self-Sustaining Country 
The war has compelled us to recognize the dire 
necessity of self-sustenance—of the danger of 
= jeopardizing our lives and industries by depend- 
ing upon foreign countries for any of the im- 
portant products of consumption. 
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The National Aniline and Chemical Company, 

: Inc., was organized with the purpose of * in- 

= suring the national independence of the United 

- States in the coal-tar products industry.” The 
success already attained makes the realization 
of our aim more certain. 
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- National Aniline & Chemical Company | 


Incorporated 
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QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 


week on the New York market, and we 
believe them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. 


KOGRGEE: oc kaa wecaekeebi vies 35 -—- 37 
Alumina-sulphate Com..... 2 -— 2% 
Alum-ammonia, lump......- 4% — 4% 
CAPO. <5 ost edie xaGons 4% — 5% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gran 15 _— 17 
AntimGRy OBI. «20 ccccccas 15 _ 16 
Salts, patent, 65%........ 60 “= me 
Argols eck ee Pe SaN Oa b 1¢ —- 18 
Arsenic—white .......... 1464 — 17 
COR 3 uGa cakes ee hes eae 65 - 76 
Barium chloride........... 4 _ 4% 
Bleaching powder, Domestic 2 a 4 
Bie WERSEe sat cvasiccnses 9% — 16 
Do., in carload lots...... 9 — 9% 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg.. 9 _— 11 
CEPGRRED oo cccccccocsesese - _- lc 
Oxide ...csecee eecneceecs - OO = 
COMMIT, 6.6.6.5 584 5 sence sive 1 —_ 1% 
Epsom salt, 100 Ib........ 37 — 4 00 
WORMED 6c tcccecese 18% — 19 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs...... 1 20 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C. P.)  bbis., 

GOBR., GECFO occcccccces —_ —- 70 
CU Wada iw teseeeagey «alae a - 71% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 69 _ 70 
Light, yellow, crude..... a ~ 62 

tron—liquor, per gal....... a a —- 
NiCPOtS; UFUS wccoscccccce 1% — 8 
COM ose iwss 856. 5654000 6s 1% — 2% 
Lead—brown sugar........ 15% — — 
White sugar (crystals)... 17 — 19 
Magnesium chloride ....... - - — 
Potash—Bichromate ...... 466 — 46 
Chlorate crystals ........ 50 _ 55 
Permanganate .......... 4 00 — 410 
Prummate Fed ...cccssces 290 — 3 25 
WOO awcccsccccccgusce 1 27 — 1 30 
Soda acetate ........e.eeee 11% — 13% 
BiGRrOMAte .ccccccsevece _ _ 18 
Bisulphite, 32 degs.,100lbs — — — 

40 degrees, 1@ lbs...... - _—- ll 

POTN OGE .6.n'e Carcacecvece 5% — 6 
CRRBTIIIE Gils Snes 08000050 23 - 24% 

POVUGGNES 1456s cedencdvevae 30 — 32 
Hyposulphite, in bblis..... 1 76 — 2 26 
Nitrate, tech., 100 Ibs.... —- —- = 

OOO, Bia seed ccae eds 6% — — 
NWIRPIDR dns ot dnd ecdaicdes:s 40 —_— 43 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4% — 6 
PYOMMEBED  cccceusicccesss 35 _ 36 
Sulphide, 30% crystals.... 3 —- 4% 

Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

GOTO sccweccrserearveces 61 — 63 
Do., tech, crystals...... 60 — 62 
U. B Bocasvrcccovessovcees 62 _ 67 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 55 _- 56 
POWGOTOG ccusewscascever 58 = 59 

Tin—Muriate, 564 deg...... —_-_ — 38 

OF GE, kcosadcuccsross _-_ — 20% 
CROMEGRE. 60s bib ce dectonds 50 —_ 53 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 20% — 21% 
Oxide, DEER cccvsvstsvess 66 — 68 

Zinc CRIOTIG® ...ccccecece - 10% — 12 
Zine GO - visanerccvsnowe’s 16% — 17% 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% bbis........... 5% — 7 
Citric, GEPORMARS. 65 60<ceweses —_ —_— 76 
Formic, 76% ....cseccceses scl hl 
Lactie, BO9G cccocscvccccces 5% — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 @ 22 deg...... m%— 3 
Nitric, according to strength 8 —_ 9% 
Onalle Gi. soe skva0¥.ca0e 46 -- 7 
NOFWOSIAN ..cccccccccces 50 _— _ 
Sulphuric, 66 degs.........-. 2 -— 3 
Tannia, Ue. Bi Besevccsecs 1 30 — 1 36 
COMMIORE ciccccveessenes 60 —_ 75 
Tartaric, crystals ......... 78%— 179% 
POU a stceaus eeascns 17%— 78% 
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ALKALIES 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg.... 16% — 17 
Borax, refined crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ....... ™m— 8 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%... 65 — 70 
Ce Se adcksseenan 65 _ 70 
Soda Ash, 58%, Nght, 100 Ib. 3; — 3% 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ib....... 2 75 — 8 00 
Caustic, 76%, 100 Ib..... 795 —8 25 
a a ee eee 110 —41 25 
NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Archil extract cone........ 45 — — 
Camwood, ground.......... 18 _— 20 
GC. Snwsa cess doncsuncaes 12% — 14 
| eee 26 26 
SNS Si n8ac 3 6X5 '9.0:06as 800 16 17 
Gambier (in store)......... 16 17 


(To arrive) 





No. 2 cube (to arrive)... 21 —_ 22% 
No. 1 cube (to arrive)... 22 —_ 25 
Hematine paste ........... 11 _ 16 
SO ee 21 _— 26 
Hypernic chipped ......... 7 _— 8 
Indigo—Bengal ........... 3 00 — 3 25 
CONN Sa inenscecscees 225 — 2 50 
DE 5 xno eeeetekan aed 1 10 — —~ 
I aed bid -<ieu-s ,9-a cee 2 80 — 2 90 
ere 30 — 35 
EMBWOOG CHIR .nccccccces 2% — 3% 
as SE CEE TO 8 _ 18 
REE © Nw wn do whew ka dos 20 _— 26 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo..... —_ — -- 
RES co tiae he wie s.oe4 sea 30 -— 33 
Quercitron, per ton........ 75 — 80 
at UP Ce Ere eee 6 — 7 
Sumac, basis 28%.......... — —90 00 
PON cv v.cw civ eeeds casic's 5 _— 11 
DYBSTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 65 — 70 
ME GE, 666846 0kas0Kc 000 27 — 28 
MEE) G wena p et tsk ced eW nce sc 34 — 38 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 85 —_ 90 
Dimethylaniline ........... 60 _— 62 
Metaphenylene Diamine....1 90 — 2 00 
PRFAWIFARMIGD ccccccccnces 110 — 115 
EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 
Barytes domestic, prime 
WE OE. oh co cwaeune 30 00 —35 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome Yellow........... —_ _ = 
Fuller's Earth, powd., 100 
a RaWanen CO06C ess e606 e008 100 — 1 60 
RENO Sick vetsscceanena 6 —_ 4 
ME. Sovicdcsubourehneeus 20 00 —35 00 
Ultramarine Blue ........ 20 _ 50 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 9% — 10 
Zine oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Lard oil, prime burning, gal.2 00 — 2 05 
etre We. 1, GAli vi escvues 1 45 — 1 50 
BOs Ug GBR ccc ccccveceone 1 38 — 1 40 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 
Olive oil, Foots, gal........ 28 _ 30 
Red oil, saponified, Ib...... 14% — 15 
Soap, green olive, imp..... — — — 
Domestic olive .......... ne — —_ 
GN, kc vowedeavececacascs — —- — 
Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 12 — 14 
ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumen, Blood ........... _-_ _ 
BE ea Wnakea so-0d ede ekn 190 —1 10 
COPE ces csrcndeasqencesies 22 _— 30 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) —~ — 14% 
Do., corn, carload lots, 
BEGG cicicveccsvecveses — —_— 7 
Mi, UR cacievacscasaes a 6 88 
Do., spec. dark canary, 
BEM wcccccvccceccceses _ — 6 90 
Dei, DOR ccvcccesescens — — 7 03 
Glue, Fish, per gai 00 — 1 80 
Gum, Arabic, amber sorts.. 84 — 35 
Gum, Br., carload lots bags — -— 7 55 

DO, COM ccccve eeeeseccee —- — 7 64 
Sago flour, spot ........... 4%— 5 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

CATIORE .cccccccvcceces 30 — 6 48 
Do., bbls., carload lots... — — 6 58 
PND whncatececteneeus 12%— 13 
BE vcacwivecuseteseces x — 10 
WEA ev nk vesureauseansdes 5 — 6 

We IO ccesdeusagues a — =~ 





hEW CHEMICAL CHANGES 


Broad Demand and Steady Prices—Dye 
Intermediates Becoming Scarce 
anges of importance in chemicals 
been few this week. Demand is 
1 in character, yet not particularly 
in volume; it appears from some 
rts that buyers are well covered and 
rge part of the current trading cov- 
nly positive near needs. Inquiry 
coal tar derivatives continues steady, 
the coal shortage is somewhat re- 
ting production. Khaki shades are 
dominating aniline colors, and this 
luction is largely confined to war 
ls. The price situation shows some 
ges, but these are more or less of 
or importance, and have no impor- 

t effect upon the market as a whole. 
chemicals there is evidence of an 
easing sale of chlorate of potash by 

nd hands, for prices are somewhat 

«sier, Resale prices on this chemical 


1 


vary between 44 and 46c. a pound. In 
caustic potash there is also evidence of 
competition from second hands, the lat- 
ter selling as low as 83%c. for high test, 
but producers want at least 84c. for fu- 
ture deliveries of 88 to 92 per cent. 
Previous export purchases of acetate 
of soda have heavily restricted supplies, 
and several makers now want up to 15c. 
for current delivery. Textile buying of 
chlorate of soda continues active, and 
has forced prices on future deliveries 
up to 20c., but spot stocks are unchanged 
at 24 to 25c. Cyanide of soda is kept 
erratic by the many resale lots at easy 
prices, and spot stock varies as much as 
4c. a pound. 

The shortage of coal is causing even 
more apprehension because of the re- 
ported restriction of coal tar interme- 
diates. The higher cost of production 
has checked the weakening tendency on 
alpha-napthyamine, and 60c. is now the 
bottom quotation as compared with a 
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MILL SUPPLIES 


Caustic Potash Caustic Soda 


Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda 
Chloride of Lime 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 
FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York 


nmuterensarar 


SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


: H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. (:;) 83-91 Park Place, New York 


TODEUTYOAEOA UTES ET ETT AEA TUTE 


SQUID ALY DMAAREA 
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_ B. BERNARD ANILINE COLORS | 
3 AND 

_ 105 Chambers Street, New York DYESTUFFS 
4 Telephone Call: Worth 458-735 : 


C. BISCHOFF Inc. 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


NH 


SUM LAMA 0) 


FAME PORTLAND 














GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY ; 

134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK z 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA = 
Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract, | 
Oxide of Zinc, Archil, Dyestuffs, Chemicals = 





HT 





mv", 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - « ~ 


CTT TT 


Jersey City, N. J. 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA 


i 





24 
= 





1/00 0000 EOE CUR 


PROVIDENCE Boston 


SUMALLAUU LALLA URRDOGUE DORI ROU MOOT TH 


ennui 


Ste 





vera Dill 
— ee IDLE CEODOOAALESOUADSUALONAAOEAAT ELUTED HNN 


ANILINE F. M. THAYER « CO EXTRACTS 


COLORS snl ae niaiaed * CHEMICALS 


36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 8 














1 LANOLETUEENNTUNGAUENETYENNATODGATONNNNOLETUETNNNOU TET OONTTSAATAATENNT TT MMELL TTT NET VETTE TTA TT reeenerarneeneeeereneere cen reTpeTeTeeaTTITT TN 
v4 AAS EVOUNETNOTUA AENEAN 
3 JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. a 
= Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk a 
3 All Sulphonated Castor Olls 3 
S MONOPOLE OIL.. U. 8. Patent No. 861397 Serial No. 367303 = 
New York Office, 100 William Street = 
= Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie 8t., 3 
= Chicago, Ill. = 
5 emu iE 
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ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 
38 Water Street, New York Factory, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


& visu ANAITUENENATUENGLAADOTTNA ATU LETS LOMA NTTOONETNAUOTNEGATRG ENTE CTTNA AUC TTTA TOCA ATTN ATTA UENGTAAERTTNEN TCE TTT TEETH TTNNNA ATTN ATHENA ANETH ATTN ELA 
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MADERO BROTHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Executive Offices: Warehouse and Chemical Offices: 
115 ne Factories and Laboratorie 98-100 JOHN STREET 
Me a LONG name CITY — BRISTOL, os. — TENN. Telephone : John 4131-4136 





Eosine B, Congo Red and Azo Yellow 


Violet B Brown 
Navy Blue G ' Blue 
ACID Navy Blue B CHROME 4 
Navy Blue R Green 
Malachite Green Crystals Cibanon Olive Powder Napthol Yellow S 


oA ODA 


Inquiries Solicited on Chemicals, Dyestuffs and Intermediates 





MAA HAM 





J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO., BURRAGE, MASS. 


VOTO OVOUTEYTNTNTN STUN ATE OONE TONY HTT 
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Manufacturers of the Following Colors: 


Sulphur Blacks Direct Blues 
Sulphur Browns Direct Greens 
Alizarine Yellow, Powder Azo Fuchsine 


Alizarine Yellow, Paste Chrysamine 












Can Make Immediate Deliveries Send for Product Samples and Full Particulars 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


= 
= 
eS 
= 

FOR BLEACHING E 
Purer whites are obtained, less = 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 5 
of time and chemicals. = 

FOR DYEING = 
More level dyeings are obtained z 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- £ 
ough degumming of previously & 
dyed and finished goods are easily = 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING ; 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better & 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept & 
clearer and lasts longer. = 

FOR PRINTING a 
It is especially useful in making =& 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and =& 
less expensive, and is devoid of & 
color and easily removable. = 

FOR FINISHING = 
Thin fluid mixings are produced & 
which penetrate the cloth better, = 
giving superior results in the han- = 
die and feel of the cloth, and & 
economy in the use of starch and = 
dextrine. = 

E 
a 


Further information gladly given. 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rubber Covered Roll 


Our Guarantee is 
Strong. 


Our 
Stronger. 


Goods are 
For 25 years we have | 
specialized in Mechan- | 
ical Rubber Covered 
rolls. 


They stand up under 
hard service. 


Guaranteed in Every Way 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
Address Dept. A Woonsocket, R. i. 


TT 


SUUUUEDEOOGREETTOUUU RET EN ECHAAD ACER ETRE RMN 


American 
Water Filters 


E 
2 
A 
Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 


ir 


signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 


including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co. = 
i 
a 


1400061) 04 CASRN ARTO RU aN AS 1 


1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“A Laborer can Operate the American” 
(VVAUUTANEE LANGER Cte anene ease en ALAN UAE UneaaNaC EO TUAeaetuauad Ngee cua veegneaTY 


PAOD RYU UERDE 0 aA ALLL) | LudD  E 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


Tanks of all Sizes 
= RAILS, MACHINERY 
2 RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


_ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS | 


mn pT TTAMAMMeMeNANeMMMeMNRTAMMTAAMAMNARA 
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recent selling price of 57%c.; 
is now frequently asked. Producers of 
aniline oil are holding for from 26 to 
28c., but a few second hands are slightly 
shading this figure. Down to 3lc. is 
quoted on aniline salt by second hands, 
but producers want 33 to 34c. Beta- 
napthol is attracting an increasing ex- 
port demand, and an upward tendency is 
noted in prices; sublimed stock is firm 
at 85c., with several producers refusing 
less than 90c. As high as $2.10 a pound 
is now asked by a few producers for 
metaphenylene, but the general range is 
from $1.90 to $2.00. Paranitraniline is 
hardly changed in demand, and the price 
range remains at $1.10 to $1.15. 

DYEWOODS BECOMING SCARCE 

Some difficulty is experienced in sup- 
plying demand for dye bases and dye- 
woods, and in not a few instances trad- 
ing has been restricted by the scarcity 
of spot stocks. Gambier shows an ad- 
vance to 19 to 2lc. a pound, compared 
with a recent quotation of 16 to 17c. 
No. 1 cubes are strong at 24 to 25c., and 
No. 2 cubes at 21 to 21%c. An active 
demand for prompt and future deliver- 
ies has influenced further advances in 
cutch and many dealers now want 15 
to 17c. a pound. While recent arrivals 
of fustic have been of good volume, so 
large a proportion of these were needed 
to fulfill standing contracts that they af 
ford little relief from the scarcity. 
Solid fustic is strong at 25 to 26c., and 
liquid at 16 to 17c. Sumac prices, be- 
cause of a lack of trading due to scarc- 
ity of supplies, are nominal at $90 to 
$95 a ton for Sicilian 





Dye and Chemical Notes 

The United Sulphur & Development 
Company has been incorporated with a 
capital of $3,000,000, by J. J. & M. C. 
Depreslin, of Lake Charles, La., and J. 
B. Bailey, of Dover, Del. 

The Radcliffe Color & Chemical 
Works, E]izabeth, N. J., have opened 


local offices in the Singer Building, un- 


der the management of J. H. Straw- 
bridge, secretary of the company 
Stockholders of the Solvay Process 


Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will hold a special 
meeting Dec. 18, to vote on the proposed 
increase of the capital stock from $18,- 
000,000 to $36,000,000. 

An increase in the capital stock of the 
Federal Aniline Co., New York, from 
$10,000 to $25,000 has been authorized. 

The Freeport (Tex.) Chemical Co 
has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
its associates, Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Arlington 
Works and Harrison, Inc., have just 
issued another Du Pont Products book, 
which lists all the chemical and inter- 
mediates products of the organization, 
together with their uses. Copies of this 
book can be had upon request of the 
Wilmington (Del.) office of the com- 
pany. 

J. Vincent Barnitt, Paterson, N. J., 
has been appointed receiver for the But- 
ler Chemical Co., with the consent of the 
latter, and a hearing in Newark has 
been fixed for Dec. 11 to show whether 
or not the receivership should be con- 
tinued. 

Our former report that the meeting 
of dyestuff manufacturers to perfect an 
association would be held Jan. 22 and 
23, has been confirmed by H. Gardner 
McKerrow, the leading figure in the pro- 
posed organization, who states that the 
meeting will be held on the noted days 
in Rumford Hall of the Tennis Club, 
this city. More than 200 men identi- 
fied with the dye industry in this coun- 
try have signified their intention of be- 
ing present at the meeting. 

Charter has been granted to Tuchy & 
Lounsbury, Inc., Pennsgrove, N. J., with 


up to 65c. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100% 


also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 
for 
Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


New York, N. Y.—BirmMincHaAm, ALA.—CLEVELAND, O.—Cuucaco, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, O., AND ELSEWHERE 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., 


Toronto 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON MoNTREAL 


Stocks Carricd at Principal Points 





1AM MM 


= 


QUALITY KIC 30K DEPENDABILITY 


V 


PC 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


KROMEKO 


SERIES OF FAST CHROME COLORS 


For Mode and Government Shades 


HUQNVVLVNAUNVNVRULONLOOLONLAL LADUE ELON AA 





BLACK ORANGE GREEN BROWN 
RED YELLOW BLUE KHAKI 


Product samples and prices cheerfully furnished upon request 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS AND COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


75 Hudson Street eX 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


New York, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1907 





= 
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A New Color 
CHROME FAST GREEN POWDER jit a in 


Leaves silk pr actically unstained. 


OUR SPECIALTIES MADE IN AMERICA 


Primuline 100% team eee 
Jenyl Yellow A Conc. awa 
Jenyl Chlorfast Yellow Alkalies, Chlorine and Light. 


Sulphur Colors producing Government Olive 


Katheton Yellow Olives Drab shades fast to all requirements. 
An excellent line of Acid, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors 


eliug f P 0 "7. 
INL me: Prompt deliveries from stock 


/ and Canada 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


93 Broad Street, Boston 


= 
2 
= 
3 
= 
= 
= 
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Inene We A Made 
ee Special Water Soluble | 


NIGROSINE 


Alualh ly walatle ‘ 
For Dyeing Silk the following Shades 


ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 
ORTHO TOLUIDIN 
Violet Blue 
Deep Blue 


TOLIDIN 
Jet Black 


it 


98% 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ORTHO NITRO TOLUOL 
PARA NITRO TOLUOL 


100% 


PARA TOLUIDIN 


YS SOVUHEOLONURESESREMNTHEEAN GRATE CANUTE 
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NrEwport CHEMICAL Works, INC. 


(FORMERLY COKE PRODUCTS COMPANY) 
WORKS: - -  CARROLVILLE, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK OFFICE—120 BROADWAY 


Phone Rector 7335-6 


{| 


| Radcliffe Color & Chemical Works 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


PUNUINIVIOUUOUNTGNTVOITSEOOUAASOOUSIUNLUUAHAA LEI 


GENERAL OFFICES 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN phone i085 


a4 FULL NLUT ALLOA 
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chemicals. 
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a capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
The incorporators are James 
LL. Tuchy, Harry Lounsbury, Margaret 
luchy, all of Pennsgrove, and Charles 
W. Lounsbury, Salem, N. J. 


Charter has been issued to the Ameri- 
can Cellon Co., Newark, N. J., to manu- 
facture chemicals, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. The incorporators are Fred- 
erick N. Canfield, Charles B. Copeland, 
East Orange, N. J.; Charles Hollander, 
Bronx; John Heiss, Jr., Belleville; An- 
thony Rolleri, Joseph A. Weiss, Newark. 

A charter has been issued in Dela- 
vare to the Ideal Laboratories to manu- 
acture chemicals with a capital of 
$2,000,000. The incorporators are T. W. 
Cole, Chicago, Ill.; K. S. Wilson, Mar- 
on Luce, Oak Park, Il. 

The General Chemical Co. has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
a block of thirty-nine houses along the 
Philadelphia Turnpike at Claymont 
Del. These houses are for the em- 
ployes of their plant in that section, and 
ire the first to be erected out of 140 
vhich have been planned. 


C. L. Reese, Wilmington, Del., has 
cen nominated for presiding officer of 
the Philadelphia section of the Ameri- 
an Chemical Society for the coming 
term. His nomination is interpreted to 
mean that the reported petition of Wil- 
mington members of the national so- 
icty for a separate section will be de- 
ferred for another year, at least. 


Lyster Brothers, New York, have 
been incorporated to manufacture chem- 
icals, etc. The capital is $50,000. In- 
corporators: M J., H. W., and B. R. 
Lyster, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Seydel Manufacturing Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has taken out a building 
permit for the construction of a new 
one-story addition to its chemical man- 
ufacturing plant. 

The Butterworth-Judson Co., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of chemicals, is 
planning for the immediate erection of 

o new additions to its plant, about 50 
x 55 feet and 50 x 90 feet, to cost ap- 
proximately $18,000. 

The Heller & Merz Co., Hamburg 
Place, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
colors and dyes, has taken out building 
permits for the construction of two new 
me-story additions to its plant, both 
about 70 x 200 feet. Contracts for the 
structures have been awarded at a price 


about $56,000. 


he formation of a company in Stock 
lm, Sweden, to finance a dyestuff es- 
lishment in that country is reported 
by Vice-Consul Arthur E. J. Reilly. The 
inding of this dyestuff project follows 
about two years of experimenting and 
the movement is supported by the coun- 
try’s scientific and technical experts. It 
will compete with German manufacture 
me and abroad. 
he new Boston office of Bachmeier 


& Co., Inc., has been put in charge of 
G. A. L. Wallen. 
itional Aniline & Chemical Co., 


are trying to do their bit in more 
than one. In addition to supplying 
rge amount of sulphur khakis for 
lyeing of cotton goods for our Goy 
ent, and also vast quantities of 
rine Blue for navy uniforms, they 
just put out a service flag at their 
office, 244 Madison avenue, New 
\ City, with the number 212. These 
mployes of theirs who have entered 
rvice of our Government since the 
ning of the war, are distributed 
llows: 72 from Schoellkopf Works, 
l 55 from W. Beckers Works, 
klyn; 54 from Benzol Products 
s, Marcus Hook; 15 from Wap- 
s Falls Works, Wappingers Falls; 
the others from the various offices 
company. 
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AMERICAN DYES IN CHINA 


Eastern Situation Demands Extensive 
Study of American Manufacturers 
While the efforts of American dye 

manufacturers and exporters to estab- 
lish a market in South China for ani- 
line dyes, synthetic indigo and simi- 
lar products are more successful than 
in former years, this business is far 
from being on a stable basis, and re- 
quires extensive study before the lat- 
ter can be realized. 

An insight of the demands of south- 
ern China buyers, and what American 
exporters must do to meet them are 
given in a report from Hongkong, of 
Consul General George E. Anderson. 
This report, in part, is as follows: 
“Efforts of American manufacturers 
and exporters of aniline dyes, syn- 
thetic indigo, and similar products to 
secure the South China trade have so 
far been fairly successful as compared 
with similar business done by many of 
them in previous years, but all complain 
that the transactions have been frankly 
upon a temporary basis and that there 
is no prospect under the arrangements 
so far made that the trade will endure 
after the war. On the other hand, 
Hongkong merchants complain that 
American manufacturers are not will- 
ing to suit their methods to the re- 
quirements of the trade here on a per- 
manent basis and that orders to Ameri- 
can manufacturers will continue to be 
of a stop-gap sort until the importers 
in Hongkong and China can be pro- 
tected, particularly as to trademarks 
and ‘chops,’ forward contracts, and 
future business generally. American 
exporters complain that importers here 
are unwilling to afford them any 
knowledge of the ultimate buyers of 
their goods, while Hongkong importers 
indicate that until and unless their pri- 
vate trademark or ‘chop’ covering 
the goods is protected and they can be 
protected against attempts to cut under 
them in future trade with such ulti- 
mate buyers it is idle to expect any such 
information. 

“For a good many reasons the dye 
market in China is far different from 
that in the United States, where dyes 
can be bought in the open market on 
the basis of quality which may be 
determined by analysis. In China no 
such market, in the nature of the situa- 
tion, can exist. The Chinese dyer, 
trained in the first place in the use of 
native dyes and vegetable indigo, must 
be taught, sometimes bought, and al- 
ways encouraged to use foreign dyes, 
which he can identify in the future 
only by the trademark or ‘chop’ 
under which they were introduced to 
him. The market is immense, is al- 
most illimitable—but it requires special 
handling. 

“American manufacturers, however, 
have so far not been disposed or able 
to meet the terms under which Chinese 
users of dyes are accustomed to buy 
their materials, and the indications are 
that only by a complete grasp of the 
situation, viewed on a large scale, will 
American exporters permanently suc- 
ceed in the business. The trade is 
so large and the American manufac- 
turers’ opportunity is so exceptional at 
this time that it is folly to consider 
the trade upon any other than a per 
manent basis. The fact is that the dye 
trade in the Far East (as measured 
by that of South China, at least) is one 
requiring large capital, thorough or- 
ganization, and patient use of the high- 
est merchandising ability.” 

M. W. Alexander, R. E. Breed and 
U. M. Fleischman, all of Wilmington, 
Del., have incorporated the Fore Chemi- 
cal Works, Jersey City. 





Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 


Dyes 
Intermediates 
Dry and Pulp Colors 


Fancy Lake Colors 
Chemicals 


Manufactured by 


Tit SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


DYE.CHEMICAL AND COLOR SALES DEPTY 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ON REQUEST CHICAGO 
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Sterling Color Co., Inc. 


72 Front Street 





NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
Sole Selling Agents for Products of the = 


PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


| 


Direct Fast Yellow FF 
Direct Fast Scarlet A 
Direct Fast Scarlet B 
Direct Fast Orange AR 
Direct Fast Orange AG 
Brilliant CottonYellowL 


Primuline SF 

Direct Fast Rose BS 

Direct Fast Rose 2B 

Direct Fast Rose 3B 

Direct Fast Violet 4B 

Direct Fast Yellow 
SB 


Nt 


Huh 


FAST TO ACID 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


No. 85 (fast to light 
and washing) 


NEW METHYLENE 
BLUE COO 
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‘THE H.R, ACKERMAN CO. | COTTON OR WOOL 


Made in America 


BY 
CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Meets Government Requirements for U. S. A. 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


Offices and Laboratories 122 Hudson St., New York City 
- 65 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY SELLING AGENTS 
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ACID WOOL BLACK 4BX 
“SILK ” PX 
DIRECT GREEN GX 
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IF IT IS 
DYESTUFFS, INTERMEDIATES 
OR CHEMICALS 


ask for our quotations 


LARGE STOCK in 
German and American Dyestuffs 


DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 
258 Broadway 


nim, = 


Highest Quality 
SAPONIFIED 


RED-OIL 


SINGLE PRESSED 
DOUBLE PRESSED 
EXTRA HEAVY 


Oleic-Acid 


Guaranteed 99% Saponifiable 


THE - RUB-NO-MORE-CO. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO. ; Inc 


We manufacture MANUFACTURERS OF Not Zinc Contents 
Dyestuffs for Cot- E 350 Mesh 
ton and Wool that ANILINE COLOR S : : The Finest Product produced in this or any other country 


Meet United State E 3 WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 

ea P| SAXE CHEMICAL CO. 

Government Re- DYESTUFFS, ETC, © | 99 Nassau Street NEW YORK CITY — 
FOR ALL PURPOSES = 5mm TUTTO GENET Teer TTT mune 


Superior Quality 


ZINC DUST 


97-98% Metallic Zinc 
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quirements, Army 


and Navy. va 
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ee SULPHURIC ACID didn 
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paaaitineisiin ~ GLAUBERS SALT—SAL SODA 
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2 
OFFICES 
WORKS: 90 William Strect, NEW YORK CITY 
, 151 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Woodside, L. I. 114 State Street, BOSTON 
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POTASH HEADQUARTERS Standard Chemicals & Metals Corporation 


46 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 


~ NewENctano TANK sTower 
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_ W900 TANKS FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder | 
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Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co, 


PHILADELPHIA 


z 
Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send forSample = 
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OPEN CLONES 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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GOV'T CO-OPERATION 





Ci.airmen of War Service Committees to 
Confer at Washington 

VASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—A call 

just been issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for a 

ting in Washington, Dec. 12, of the 
irmen of war service committees 
resentative of every industry in the 
ntry. 

hey will come to the Capital pri- 
m ily to perfect plans for co-operation 
\ the Government. This will de- 
velop discussion of many of the vital 

blems with which wartime industry 

mnfronted. 

he industrial mobilization which will 

er here next week is in pursuance of 
a resolution adopted at the recent War 
Convention of American Business held 

\tlantic City, which called upon the 
industries in their own behalf and in 
ier to render the most efficient serv- 

to the Government to organize war 

ce committees which should in 

_ case be fully representative of the 
ntire industry. An official statement on 
half of the Council of National De- 
fense of the need for such action is 
contained in the following letter from 
Director Gifford to Secretary Goodwin 
of the National Chamber: 

With reference to the letter of the 
it ultimo from Mr. Waddill Catch- 
ings, Secretary of the National Cham- 
ers Commitee on Co-operation with 
the Council of National Defense, ad- 
dressed to the War Industries Board, 


| beg to assure you of the appreciation 
‘ this office and of the Council of Na- 
ional Defense of the steps taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in the organization of War Serv- 


ice Commitees. We feel that the es- 
blishment of representative commit 
tees, formed in such manner as to 
entitle them to speak for their entire in- 
“ render immediately avail- 
valuabic sources of information 
upon which the Government may draw 
in connection with the countless busi- 
and industrial problems attendant 

{ the conduct of the war. 
* For your information in this connec- 
I will add that the several com- 
es appointed by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and by the Advisory 
Commission have in each instance ten- 
dered their resignations and, in order 
revent a continuance of the em- 
issing situation wherein members 
ihe committees were called upon to 
act both as Government agents or ad- 
visors and at the same time as repre- 
itatives of their respective industries, 


dustries, Vv 


that these resignations have been ac- 
cepted. For the purpose of furthering 
the valuable work instituted by the Gov 
ernment committees, however, it is most 
desirable that representative commit- 
tees of the industries be formed by the 


stries themselves at the earliest pos- 

sthle moment.” 
OBJECT OF MEETING 

large number of organizations have 

dy completed the appointment of 
th war service committees and many 
ha already established offices in 
Washington, The meeting at the Cap 

vill be for the purpose of develop- 

lefinite plans for the industries’ 

sentatives and in general to aid in 

ork which they will be called upon 

dertake. 


Waste Exchange Dinner 
annual get-together dinner of 
lembers of the American Cotton 
Exchange will be held in the 
of the associtaion, 200 Summer 
5 t, Boston, Jan. 8, 1918. It is ex- 
I d that speakers of national reputa 


ill be present 
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WAR PURCHASES PLAN 


Lists Submitted to Be Passed on by War 
Industries Board 

WASHINGTON, D. C.,, Dec. 4-—The 
Government has worked out a tentative 
solution of the purchasing problem, 
through the Council of National De- 
fense, recognized to be one of the most 
important war-time issues as purchas- 
ing is, the plan now in use is believed 
satisfactory by officials in touch with 
the situation. 

Because of the desire to give this ar- 
rangement a thorough tryout, it is said 
by officials of the Council that the es- 
tablishment of a central purchasing 
agency, which has been urged by some, 
is not now contemplated. 

In brief the plan is one by which 
scores of Government bureaus are sub 
mitting lists of all purchases to be 
passed upon by the War Industries 
Board, of the Council. Large purchases 
now being made by allied governments 
in this country pass through the same 
channel, Each of these governments 
which is buying extensively in the 
United States has established offices in 
the Council’s building. 


MORE SHEEP CAMPAIGN 


Raising of Sheep Even on High-Priced 
Land Found to Be Profitable 

In connection with the campaign fot 
the promotion of the sheep raising in 
dustry in this country, a letter has been 
received by President A. C. Bigelow 
of the More-Sheep More-Wool Asso 
ciation of the United States. This let 
ter is from Clarence LeBus, of Cynth- 
iana, Ky., and indicates the financial ad 
vantage of raising sheep even on the 
Kentucky blue grass lands, valued at 
$250 an acre. This item necessarily is 
considered in the cost of the mainte 
nance of the flock, but in spite of this 
Mr. LeBus states he finds sheep the 
most profitable livestock, even com 
pared with hogs, horses, mules, or cat 
tle. His flock consisted of 2,500 head; 
his lambs he sold at 17c. a pound this 
year, and they averaged 82 pounds; his 
wool he sold at 74c., with an average 
fleece of 6 pounds per head. The sheep 
grazed ten months in the year. One 
lamb per ewe under the conditions was 
considered a very good average. On 
the whole this experience is said to be 
most encouraging to other land owners 
to induce them to enter the industry as 
a paying proposition even on high- 
priced land. 





Textile Patents 


(Continued from page 32) 


separately from the barrels, and the 
outer face of the head is flat. Each 
head is penetrated by the usual spindle 
hole, d. 

The barrel, e, is composed of a suit- 
able length of paper, card-board or 
strawboard. Each end of the barrel is 
fitted into the groove, f, of each head, 
being held by glue. For stiffening the 
barrel and increasing the strength, and 
for laying all roughness and closing up 
interstices and seams in which the fibers 
of the silk or other thread might catch, 
the bobbin is given a finishing treatment 
as follows: 

It is first coated all over with linseed 
oil. This has the effect of not only 
softening, but also laying the fibers of 
the wood and paper which might other- 
wise project, stiff enough to catch and 
hold fibers. The surface is then treated 
so as to make it hard and give stiffness 
to the barrel, a coat of paint first being 
applied and then a coat of shellac. The 
oiled coat is indicated at g; the paint 
coat is indicated at h; and the coat of 
shellac is indicated at i 





Sulphur, 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive 
Drab, Benzi Brown RHB, 


Benzi Fast Yellow A, 
Benzi Sky Blue, Benzi 


Green FFG. 


pre-war types. Also 


and Oil Colors 


Southern Office: Danville, Va. 


N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager 


(Inc.) 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


See our exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C. 





Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


"Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


American-made products equal in every respect to 


Direct, Acid, ‘Top-Chrome, 
Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS — 








SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON 
Amv AIEEE TANT 


MRED AL) UaenY egnMAT TEENY = 


American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 
Highlandtewn, Baltimere, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 
Yommemamsveinr 01.0 e er ecevnnar ease vaaua HUE 


SMU MN 
= Walter W. Hodgson 
© Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine and 


French Index i 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 
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For Rags, Paper, Cotton or Woolen Waste, 
3 styles, 30 sizes. Prices $13 to $67 
Write for circular . ‘ 
1000 St : 
5 "HENRY J. KLEIN C0. ILLE, K 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
EM nt 
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[ DANIEL J. REILLY 
Nols W AST COTTON 
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B. COHEN & SONS 
LARGEST GRADERS OF 


New WOOLEN and COTTON 
CLIPPINGS 
AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 


Write Us for Prices 
1244-46 S. UNION STREET CHICAGO 
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FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED = 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
4 


ye ageenee  eaes 
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Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ee 


‘S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
3 FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS : 
283-285-287 West Broadway New York 


aa Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags = 
of every description ready for the picker 


LUO MANMADE 


HANOGTNANNONEA NTI 


BALING PRESSES 


Aut STEeEt 


CONOM 
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DRYDEN, N. Y. 


WILL ANNOUNCE SHORTLY 
ORDERS IN THAT LINE. 


Largest Line in the U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Aan Arbor, Mich, 


B UT rhe me "ut 
' Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 


WHEN 
MEANWHILE COMMUNICATE WITH US 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 


We are completing our modern plant 
with large facilities for the purpose 
of making a fine woolen shoddy for 
the trade. 


READY TO ENTERTAIN 


UTE, 


S 
Eo nusnum sonny nave vnc erento eee cc wit wh 


RAGS, SHODDY AND WASTE 


QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE 
ustralian lap wastel 
ip Waste 
i ap waste 
ored lap w 

Australiar 


ring waste 
Australian 


Fine ite 
Medium 


lear 


SHODDIES 


WOOL STOCK, 


Dark 


Light 

No. 1 dark 
Black old 
Blue old 
Brown old 


I 
no Ne 
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NEW STOCK 

Blue clips 
Fine blue worsted clips 
Fine black worsted clips 
Light yarn, extra fine —— 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn 20 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse 15 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1 20 

NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Fine l 
Ordinary clothing 


MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 


clips 


Worsteds 

Dark 

Fine dark 

Light 

Black and white 

Brown 

sluc 

Black 

Edges 

HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws 
Mixed overcoatings 
Brown chinchillas and 
cheviot 
and chev 


and 


rds 
Black and white 
Mixed lights 
White chinchillas 
Brown 
Shawls 


lights 


COTTON WARP 
Dark unions 8% 
Light unions 10 
Serges, black and white 14 
Serges, light 
Palm Beach 

Delzines mixed colored 

Black astrachans 
Mixed 
Black cloakings 


CLIPS 


JOURNAL 


Blue cloakings 
Brown cloakings 
Mixed cloakings 


GOVERNMENT CLIPS. 


Scarlet 
Steel gray 
Dark : 
Fancy 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
Serges 
White ceeeesses 
Blue . aoe owen . 38 
| ae 34 
Brown 38 
Green .... oe 38 
Maroon ‘ ere a ; i ae 
Light ... ieee 30 
Tan. 
Light blue 
Mixed dark 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light . 
CSOOeOS BOP, «so ccccccevas 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Small 
Serges— 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 
Red 
Green 
Flannels— 
Fine white 36 
Coarse white ...... ’ -. 36 
White No. 2 pee: a) ee 
Red . 21 
Ll ee si alvarw ie coe wlal at Gk ee 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
Skirted 
Red flannel 
Zest plaids 
Best brown 
Best blue 
Common gray 
Knit— 
White A 
Blue, dark 
Blue. light 
Blue, mixed 
Black, trimmed ° 
Black, untrimmed 
Red 
Brown se 
Light gray 


FIRM PRICES REPORTED 
IN SUBSTITUTE FIELD 


Slight Falling Off in Demand During Last 
Week—Light Grades in New Clips 
and Old Rags Sought 
Factors in the substitute 
port that the last few 
little 
conditions are 


market re- 
days have wit- 
change in the field. 
practically the 
as those of a week ago and those 
prominent in the trade are of the opin- 
ion that there is but little possibility 
of anything of moment transpiring in 
the immediate future. Demand is good, 
anything adaptable to military uses be- 
ing particularly sought, while supply 
has fallen off slightly. Prices are re- 
ported as being exceptionally firm in all 
branches of the trade and there seems 
small likelihood of there being 
any important fluctuations during the 
next few weeks = 


nessed but 
General 
same 


to be 


NO CHANGE IN NEW CLIPS 


Conditions in the new clip field are 
almost identical with those of the pre- 
ceding week. All light clips are in de- 
mand, while blue, brown and _ light 
worsteds are commanding top prices. 
Supply is more scant with respect to 
new clips than with any other class of 
goods in the substitute market. Cutting 
operations are well nigh completed and 
there will accordingly be less to be had 
until the cutters begin work for a new 
Prices in this field have under- 
but slight change during the week. 


season. 
gone 


OLD RAGS QUIETER 


Light grades also command first place 
in the old rag field; coarse light mer- 
inos, light worsteds and light cloth be- 
ing especially desirable to 
Worsteds are also wanted and 


buyers. 
good 


Hoods— 


Light 
Mixed Hoods 
Silver gray knit 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 


ews 


Skirted cloth— 
Fine light 


we 
oar cor 


Plain black 8 
Skirted, tan kersey. 18 
Skirted, tan covers 19 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 
__Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber 77 
Short peeler comber 
No. 1 Egyptian comber 
Short Egyptian comber 
White card strip 
No. 2 white card 


Dirty card fly 
Dirty picker motes...........- 
Card and spinning sweep 
Weave sweeps 
Soft white threads............ 
Hard white threads.......... 
Soft colored threads.. 
Hard colored threads. 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note.) 

Per cent 
Sakelarides comber 85 — 90 
Sakelarides strips 90 —100 
Egyptian comber 70 — 75 
Egyptian strips 80 — 856 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 77% — 82 
Peeler strips 75 — 80 


No. 1 white strips........ccccos 70 — 75 
Wo. 3 White Stripe, «oc csscasor 60 — 70 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 90 — 95 
Cents, 
No. soiled card 10 — 11 
No. oily card 7 — Th 
No. oily card 6 — 6% 
No. white willowed fly — 11 
No. white willowed fly 9 — 9% 
No. cleaned white picker.... 8% — 9% 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 8 
Soft white threads............ — 12% 
Hard white threads........... — 10% 
Soft colored threads........... — 114 
Hard colored threads......... — 10 
LINTERS. 
f.o.b.N. Y 
Texas, clean mill run — 5% 
Texas A —nom 
Eastern, clez ill r — 5% 
Staple linters —nom 
Nore.—Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton 
for day of shipment. 


sales are recorded in the blue, black 
and dark grades. Other cloths which 
find many takers are coarse dark mer 
inos and paper mill felt. Prices in this 
market are also reported as being ex 
ceptionally firm. Dealers in shoddy 
report a falling off in demand and an 
increase in solidity of prices. Khaki, 
white and oxford, are most sought and 
are desired in the order named. There 
has been an increase in demand for 
sweater stocks, a marked preference be- 
ing exhibited for the brighter colors 
Wool waste remains quiet and factors 
in this branch of the trade state that 
they are well sold up for the future 


SUBSTITUTES STRONG 
Active and Firm—Blue Serge 
Near Maximum 


Boston, Dec. 5.—The market in wool 
substitutes continues firm and _ strong 
The shoddy mills are all busy and there 
is an expectation abroad that with the 
near approach of the heavy-weight sea- 
son further demands will be made for 
increased production. If there is a gen- 
eral calling out of the home guard, of 
the various states, this too it is thought 
will stimulate further demand with the 
probability that the darker shoddies un- 
available for producing the O. D. of 
the regular forces will be found 
practical use in fabrics for state { 
poses. Shoddy manufacturers, it is 
derstood, have had a semi-official 
to put their business so far as it is { 
sible on more normal lines in view 
the approaching heavy-weight season 
that there shall be no additional drain 
from this source on somewhat limit 
stocks of light goods. 

The rag situation remains unchang 


(Continued on page 78) 
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| NFORESEEN TROUBLES 
DISORGANIZING FUTURE 


Wool Arrivals Not Up to Expectations— 
Shipping Organized for Speed—Cape 
Clips Discussed 
(By Our Regular Correspondent) 

BRADFORD, ENG., Nov. 15.—No one can 
take an impartial view of the whole 
textile position without feeling that 
things are happening which were never 
expected. It is patent to every one in 
lose touch with the textile trade that 
the entire position is getting worse. 
Let no one read into these remarks 
what they are not intended to convey. 
Evidence has accumulated during the 
past fortnight that arrivals of wool 
during the past six weeks have been 
fewer than usual, and the whole ship- 
ping business is having to be so organ- 
ized that no time is lost in bringing 
home supplies. Already the supporters 
of the Government are shouting a good 
deal that those who challenged the au- 
tocratic ways of ‘the permanent of- 
ficials are going to turn out to be wrong. 
If ever a conclusive document was pub- 
lished showing the trade to be right, 
the findings of the Committee of In- 
quiry was the one, and they are not 
responsible for what has happened 
All their conclusions were based 
upon the actual census figures of the 
Department, they reckoned upon the 
promises of the Shipping Controller re- 
garding bringing wool from overseas, 
and if the latter has not kept to that 
promise, that is not the fault of the 
Committee of Inquiry. The trade to- 
day has infinitely more faith in the 
warning of the representatives of the 
trade on the Board of Control than all 
the statements of permanent officials, 
and if the spinners’ representatives tell 
the trade that arrivals are on the bare 
side, the trade at once accepts the state- 
ment. 


since. 


MOBILIZING ENTIRE TRADE 


Readers will by this have come to the 
conclusion that almost the entire trade 
has been mobilized. We should say 
that every mill throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain is to-day 
running its machinery more or less on 
Government work, and even fine wors- 
ted spinners have been told by the De- 
partment that if they do not put more 
of their spindles on Government work, 
they will be barred from receiving any 
further allocation of tops. The general 
public will endorse that attitude, and it 
is high time making excessive profits 
ceased. We see that one of the largest 
Batley manufacturers has stated that 
the chief cause for standard cloths is 
the excessive profits demanded for 
yarns and fabrics. There is still ma- 
chinery both in the woollen and wors- 
ted industries that can be utilized for 
national purposes, and this should be 
done. The production of expensive 
cloths should be stopped. The Board 
of Control is now in command, and it 
should not be an impossible task to pro- 
duce standard cloths and relieve cer- 
tain machinery for the execution of ex- 
port orders. Our overseas trade must 
not he lost, but signs have not been 
wanting of late to show conclusively 
that legitimate orders for export are 
beine ignored. Such important markets 
as the Far East and South America 
are still calling for fabrics which can 
easily be made in the West Riding. In 
order to satisfy present demands there 





FOREIGN MARKETS 


is no need for manufacturers to produce 
excessively fancy high-priced cloths, 
and the concentration of our energies 
on the production of good, sound, sal- 
able cloths is all that is wanted both 
for the home and export trade. We 
hear of orders going begging for India 
and the Far East, as well as South 
America and our Colonies, all due to 
manufacturers being filled up for the 
larger part of 1918. 
THE CAPE CLIP 

The news to hand this week from 
South Africa is to the effect that mar- 
kets out there have again firmed, and 
that both combing and clothing wools 
cannot be bought to-day as cheap as 
they could a week ago. This is en- 
tirely due to the renewed active buying 
of the United States and probably Jap- 
anese buyers are also having a hand 
in the game. Evidently there is short- 
age feared in American textile circles, 
and so long as the United States can 
provide freight, its buyers are certain 
to continue operations. In Cape wool 
circles at this end, the small offering on 
the part of South African farmers of 
only three-eighths of the clip to the 
Imperial government has naturally 
been very much discussed, and there is 
generally a consensus of opinion that 
the wools offered will not be the best. 
However, that point can be left. 
Whether the wools offered be good 
combing or only heavy, shabby cloth- 
ing wools they can be used at this end 
either for one purpose or another. The 
writer has said all along that growers 
of the best and lightest conditioned 
combing wools would rather sell in a 
free market than offer their clips to 
the Imperial government and accept at 
least 6d. to 12d. per pound less than 
they could make in a free market. Of 
course there are no operations to-day 
on Bradford account, and none are 
likely. The fact is, the entire business 
is now essentially between the Depart- 
ment and America and Japan, and 
be no change until the war finishes, un- 
less an order is issued commandeering 
the whole of Cape supplies. The pros 
and cons of the whole position have 
been keenly discussed at scores of 
farmers’ meetings throughout South 
Africa, and the opposition to the Im- 
perial Government’s proposal has ap- 
parently been too keen to allow a large 
acquisition of unsold wool. There is 
still a partially free market, and so 
long as wool can be bought the two 
countries named are certain to be ac 
tive operators, as a record number of 
buyers have gone from Boston to the 
principal Cape markets. 

It is not generally known that the 
Government Department at Manor Row, 
and also topmakers in Bradford, have 
sent out several small lots of wool and 
noils to about ten firms of woolen man- 
ufacturers in various parts of the West 
Riding with a view to making the stand- 
ard sample cloths for the Department. 
We gave an outline of the scheme a week 
ago. Experiments are to be tried in 
the production of other cloths. The 
20 oz. men’s wear fabric is to be made 
mostly in gray shades in tweeds at 6s. 
to 6s. 3d., but another cloth of cotton 
warp and woolen weft is being made 
to come in around 4s. per yard, and the 
writer hears on very good authority 
that a third standard cloth is to be 
made of a better quality at about 8s. 
per yard. This shows clearly enough 
the extent of the hold the Department 
has upon the entire trade. 


LANCASHIRE SITUATION 
BECOMING CHAOTIC 


Cotton Imports Far Less Than Spinners’ 
Needs—Yarn Quotations Being 
Withdrawn 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MaNcHESTER, ENG., Nov. 15.—Devel- 
opments are taking place in our industry 
at the present time which seem to indi- 
cate that we are fast approaching a state 
of chaos, and traders are looking for- 
ward to the next few months with a 
considerable amount of apprehension. 
In view of the war which is raging 
throughout Europe numerous difficulties 
must be expected, but the problem which 
requires solution at the moment is that 
of raw cotton supplies, as it stands to 
reason that without raw material spin- 
ning and weaving machinery in Lanca- 
shire is useless. Imports are now very 
small, and the amount heading for 
Great Britain from the States is quite 
inadequate to meet the needs of spin- 
ners here. It is reported to-day that a 
deputation from Lancashire is about to 
wait upon Sir Albert Stanley, the presi 
dent of the British Board of Trade, to 
urge the placing of more tonnage at the 
disposal of cotton importers, but the re- 
quirements of the Government for other 
goods is undoubtedly very heavy at the 
present time. On certain days this week 
it has been practically impossible to pur- 
chase the article on the spot in Liver- 
pool, and prices have been at their maxi- 
mum value. Traders cannot see any 
light at the moment, and it is believed 
in some quarters that in three months’ 
time considerably more than half the 
spindles and looms in Lancashire will be 
stopped as a result of the scarcity of 
raw cotton. The Control Board has de- 
cided that from Monday next all users 
of the American staple except those en- 
gaged on Government contracts must 
only run 60 per cent. of their machin- 
ery. A similar curtailment of the run- 
ning of looms is expected to be an- 

nounced shortly. 
MANY SPINNERS NOT QUOTING 

\ feature of interest in the yarn 
market this week has been that numer- 
ous sellers of American descriptions 
have withdrawn quotations, and it has 
been exceedingly difficult to place or- 
ders. Numerous buyers have scoured 
the Exchange for producers who have 
been prepared to sell. Now and again 
extraordinary figures have been paid 
for small lots in counts and qualities 
which are very scarce. There have been 
distinctly more buyers than sellers. 
Cases have been mentioned of medium 
numbers in ring descriptions being sold 
at 244d. a lb. more than a week ago. 
\t the moment it is not a question of 
price, but of getting hold of supplies on 
any terms whatever. The directors of 
many concerns have had special meet- 
ings, and decided that their salesmen 
must not entertain contracts except raw 
cotton supplies are definitely assured. 
In export yarns a few more sales have 
been reported in fine counts for India 
and business for France continues 
healthy. Our shipments during October 
amounted to 10,484,900 Ibs. against 13,- 
541,200 Ibs. last year and 13,711,300 Ibs. 
in October, 1915. An encouraging off- 
take at hardening rates has again oc- 
curred in Egyptian spinnings. It is now 
exceedingly difficult to obtain early de- 
livery of fine combed qualities. Sellers 
of doubling wefts are very independent. 


Owing to the difficulties in obtaining 
raw cotton and yarn, numerous manu 
facturers of cloth have refused to quote, 
and business in all quarters has been 
generally disorganized. In spite of still 
higher prices having to be paid, a con- 
siderable inquiry has been dealt with, 
and many buyers have been prepared to 
place substantial contracts where mak- 
ers have been in a position to guarantee 
delivery. With the probability of more 
machinery being stopped during the next 
few months, it is feared that a lot of 
the goods recently bought will not be 
available at the time arranged. For 
India there has been plenty of demand 
in light fabrics such as dhooties, jaco- 
nets and printing cloths. Some fair 
lines have also been put through in gray 
shirtings for Calcutta. Letters and tele- 
grams from China are depressing, and 
only occasional transactions have oc 
curred. Some shippers to Egypt have 
shown great confidence in the situation 
and placed orders at very high prices 
The French Government has continued 
to purchase strong and heavy materials, 
and the demand from the home trade 
remains healthy. 

WAGES DEMAND 

At the end of last week the operative 
spinners and the cardroom work people 
renewed their application for an increase 
in wages. Three months ago this orig- 
inal demand was made, but the claim 
was suspended when the Restriction of 
Output Scheme of the Cotton Control 
Board came into operation, and it was 
arranged that employes thrown out of 
work should receive compensation. It 
is understood that this agreement is 
now being abandoned. The operative 
spinners demand a rise in wages to 
bring the rates of pay 50 per cent. above 
those ruling in August, 1914. This 
means practically an immediate rise of 
30 per cent. The cardroom workpeople 
want an advance of 25 per cent. on cur- 
rent rates. A joint conference was held 
with the masters last Friday, and it was 
decided to adjourn the meeting until 
next Tuesday. The operative weavers 
are claiming a rise of 40 per cent., and 
it is expected that this question will be 
dealt with at a joint meeting in Man 
chester to-morrow (Friday). Through- 
out the trade it is realized that before 
the end of the year substantial wage 
concessions will have to be granted to 
the workpeople in all sections of the in- 
dustry 

COTTON STOCKS 

(he Cotton Control Board has pub- 
lished particulars of the census of stocks 
of raw cotton in this country on Oct. 
27. With regard to American descrip- 
tions, spinners’ supplies at the mills and 
warehouses were 132,779 bales. Held 
by dealers at Liverpool, Manchester and 
elsewhere, sold and unsold, 198,759 
bales. On quay at Liverpool 39,049 
bales, and at sea 203,000 bales, making 
a total of 573,587 bales. The present 
weekly consumption is put down at 
54,645 bales. The Board in issuing the 
statement point out that so far as Amer- 
ican cotton is concerned, the short posi- 
tion is very much accentuated by the 
fact the November shipments will only 
amount to about ten days’ consumption, 
and that up to the present no reliable 
forecast can be given for December 
shipments. 

Fatt River, Mass. The Durfee Mills 
have purchased from the City of Fall 
River a strip of land on Plymouth ave- 
nue, for the sum of $4,202. 
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COTTON UNSETTLED: 
FUTURES REACTIONARY 


Holders With- 


Trade 


Spots Relatively Steady 
drawing Offerings at Decline 
Interests Buy Futures on Declines 


The futures market has been nervous 








RAW MATERIALS 








Mobile 29.63 29.00 63 

Savannah 29.00 29.12 +-.12 6 

Norfolk 29.25 28.63 62 19.63 

New York 31.20 29.95 —1.25 20.05 

Augusta 29.63 28.75 62 19.88 

Memphis... 29.50 29.50 20.00 

St. Louis.. 29.50 29.50 

Houston 28.75 28.00 —.75 19.80 11,648 
In addition to the quotations above, 


the following 
cotton and the 





quotations for middling 
difference on and off are 








over 55 per cent. is Government work, 
in which case an additional 25 per cent 
is allowed ‘for private work. 

Memphis reports loading 150 bales of 
high density cotton in a single 41-foot 
freight car. A year ago the same 
amount of cotton would have been 
loaded in three freight cars. The new 





NO REAL CHANGE 
IN RAW SILK 


Yokohama Stock Still Piling Up, but 
Closing of Reelers Should Relieve 
Situation 
There is hardly any change in the 1 

silk market, and the situation as a w! 
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LITTLE TRADING IN 
CIVILIAN WOOL CIRCLES 
| neertainty as i Faas Governmental 


Policy with Regard to Committee 
Assistance 


Boston, Dec. 6.—Wool trading seems 
; have flattened out quite seriously 
ce Thanksgiving, though there is still 
¥ moderate demand from manufacturers 
F th Government contracts on the 
i cket. Events have been happening 
; th surprising rapidity following the 
bi uance of the conclusions arrived at 
the committee of the Wool Trade 
sociation, appointed to take up the 
: tter of controlling values in buying 
WOOL QUOTATIONS 
©H1O, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 
Washed. Unwashed 
& abv. ..— 75 Fn. cloth’g. 65— 66 
4 del... 80— 85 Fine del.... — 75 
Ms 1% bid...... 75— 77 
% bid... 75— 76 
% bid.. — 75 
iM MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
: Unwashed. Unwashed 
del.. ..—T73 % bid. 72 
P cloth’g ..— 65 % to % bla. ..— 72 
a INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 
a . «sm 70 % bIG.... =— 71 
: WG. gas -.— 70 Common... — 60 
rm 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Sp'g northern S'th. 6 and 8 
7 *& 12mol 65—1 70 mo --1 40—1 45 
F Sp.middle Fall free...1 35—1 40 
b unties.1 45—1 50 Fall defects 95—1 00 
a Ss 12mo01 50—1 55 Carbonized.1 45—1 55 
j TEXAS (SCOMRED BASIS). 
12mol 65—1 70 Fine fall...1 35—1 40 
Smo..1 50—1 55 
OREGON (SCOURED BASIS). 
X e, East- Cloth, East, 
5 No.1.1 70—1 75 ern, No.1.1 55—1 60 
$ e, East- Cloth, East, 
No.2.1 55—1 60 ern, No.2.1 45 1 50 


PULLED— EASTERN. 


Scoured. Scoured 
1 70—1 75 Lambs’ Bs.1 35—1 40 
r..1 60—1 65 Cmbgs. fin.1 40—1 45 
I iper..1 45—1 50 Medium ...1 25—1 3 
( iper..1 20—1 25 Coarse ....1 10—1 15 
PULLED (CHICAGO) (SCOURED BASIS). 


iper..1 45—1 50 B super....1 40—1 45 


MONTANA, IDAITO AND WYOMING (SCOURKED 
BASIS). 
fin.1 75—1 80 Gine cl’thg.1 65—1 79 
I 6bld.1 60—1 65 Fine med 1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 
1 55—1 60 Fine med..1 50—1 55 


OLORADO AND NEW MENICO (ScOURED 
BASIS). 
1 65—1 70 No. 3 1 10—1 15 
1 60—1 65 Noe. 4.. 1 06 110 
1 30—1 35 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS), 
ed.1 55—1 60 Fine cl’thg.1 60—1 65 
MOTFAIN. 
Domestic. Foreign 
ing 70— 72 Turkey. - 
ng 58— 60 Cape 63 66 


FORKIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


(scoured) Montevideo 


ibing, (greasy) 
ce.l1 65—1 70 % bid... 68 70 
nbing, BAG isas «6TG 80) 
1d..1 60—1 65 % bid... 78 80 
thing, % bid go sg 
oice.1 55—1 60 Merino 80 82 
thing, Buenos Aires 
d..1 40—1 45 x-breds 
Lincoln . 63 65 
High % bld 74 7 
™% bid. 70 72 


FORBIGN CARPET. 
) Khorassat 
hed ist 


clip 
1d.col 2d clip 
ra... Mongolian 
: Bijsk... 
li Urgo 
ra M’nchu'n 
te... Scotch blk., 
faced 


Camel's hair 


¢ ) (Russ'n) 
ball 40 4 Servian skin 
open, wool 

5 34 —351%% East Indio 
wd 321 37 Gray 

ae ae 2 Washed 
huen 34 F Vickan’r 

r 34 Bf Joria 

hy 
minal. 


lication of our table showing im- 
of foreign wool is suspended be- 
of inability to secure Government 
tics 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


the South American wool clip. This 
report was sent to the trade on Satur- 
day, and, though there was some criti- 
cism of one item or another, it seemed 
to be expected that it would be adopted 
Most of the criticism heard on the 
Street was directed at the offer of wool 
to the Government, where it was pro- 
vided that the price at which the Gov 
ernment might take over one-half of the 
South American wools in stock at a 
given time should not be less than cost, 
including interest and carrying charges 
On this particular point there was con- 
siderable divergence of opinion, and an 
occasional member of the trade is found 
whose purpose was to attempt to bring 
out a clearer-cut statement of what the 
wool trade would do, and its price for 
doing it. 

Something of a bombshell was ex 
ploded in the meeting when it was an 
nounced that the committees of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense had all re 
signed, including the Committee on 
Wool Supply, of which Jacob F. Brown, 
ot Brown & Adams, was the chairman 
the trade this 
seemed to indicate that chaos had come 
again, and, though this may be consid- 
ered a rather strong statement, it is true 
that much uncertainty had been thereby 
injected into the situation. A hasty can 


lo some members of 


shows that most of th 
members are at sea 


vass of the trade 
as to what ts to be 

\ll purchases 
rather, all the 
making such purchases, 
hitherto existing relegated to 
making of a 


expected to happen later 
for army purposes, or, 
machinery for 
has bee n 


the scrap heap, and the 


new machine entrusted to the War 
Board, made up of members of the 
President’s cabinet, Mr. Hoover, Pro 
fessor Garfield, and others Just what 


move will be made, and in what direc 
tion, is uncertain, and there is much 
anxiety in the trade over the matte 
Even those who critical of the 
Committee on Wool Supply, and wished 
to improve its methods, now feel that 
they have swapped a certainty for an 
uncertainty 

LITTLE AMERICA 

Efforts to test public opinion as to the 
the recent flurry in 
this market over the question of correct 
South 
resulted in the uni- 


were 


EFFECT IN SOUTH 


possible effec t of 


methods and values in buying the 
\merican clip have 


form statement that the visible effect 
amounted to absolutely nothing. It has 
been somewhat difficult at times ti 
measure correctly the different cabl 
grams arriving from the River Plate, 


as some stated that prices were lower, 
while others were equally insistent that 
the market active and stronger 
When properly understood these differ- 
ent statements are found not to be con- 
tradictory. Standard Buenos Aires 
cross-breds are while consider 
able strength is shown in second clip 
and lambs’ wools, and in 
bellies. Late cables to C. N. Purdy, Jr 
quote round lots of crossbreds, 
ing 5 per cent. 3s, 45 per 


Was 


easier, 


pieces and 
contain 


cent 4s, 45 per 


cent. 5s and 5 per cent. 6s, at 70c. cost 
and freight Boston; Buenos Aires 
lambs’ 2s at 74c., cost and freight, for 


wool yielding 60 per cent., and the same 
) 


grade, yielding 52 per cent., somewhat 
burry, at 6lc., cost and freight; round 
lots of Montevideo crossbreds:at 79 to 
80c., cost and freight; 100 bales burry 
second clip 4s, 62 per cent. yield at 65c 
cost and freight; Buenos Aires scour: 


4s and 5s, at $1.13, cost and 
Pasto Fuerte 64s, long st iple, 
$1.80 


Fuerte free cross 


i 6a 
freight 


practically 


and fre ight 


breds, made up 


tree, af clean, 
Pasto 
of 100 bales each of 58s, 1s, 2s, 3s and 


4s, 53 per cent. yield, at 68c., cost 
freight; Buenos Aires 


and 
5s at 67 to 68c., 


cost and freight. Latest cablegrams 
caution selling agents here to go slowly, 
as there is renewed agitation in regard 
to the placing of an export tax on 
wool. This has not yet been done, 
though the matter is being considered 
in the Argentine Congress. Japan, Italy 
and France were buying in River Plate 
markets at last report, and there was a 
rumor on the street here that England 
was buying again. 
DOMESTIC WOOLS 
There is a very firm market for all 
domestic grades, with medium and fine 
staple wools rather scarce. Half-bloods 
are well sold, the recent transfers hav 
ing gone far toward clearing up local 
stocks. Actual transfers are noted of 
250,000 pounds Territory three-eighths 
blood and half-blood, within the range 
of recent quotations; about 430,000 
pounds original New Mexico, Colorado 
and similar fine clothing wools at private 
terms; 35,000 pounds Territory quarter 
blood at $1.30 to $1.35 clean, and 200,000 
to 300,000 pounds fine and fine medium 


HOLD FIRM 


Territory at 58 to 62c. in the grease, o1 
ibout $1.60 to $1.65 clean rhree 
eighths-blood Territory has sold at 68 
to 70c., or about $1.50 clean 


Fleeces have been quiet, manufactur 
and hold 
being Quotations ar 
not quotably but the lots 
being in strong hands, they are generall 
held on the outer 
Some small lots have been recently 


picked up in Ohio and the Middle West 


at around 75¢ 
Further 


rs showing some indifference, 


ceTs very 


strong 


higher, hest 


edge ot 


quotations 


sales are reported to have 


been made of the new fall wools in 
Texas, prices paid ranging from 54 to 
57c. in the grease, the scoured values 
running up to $1.50 for the best lots 


Practically all of the Texas fall clip was 


secured by two Boston houses. New 
fall California wools are said to be due 
here, but none are vet being offered 
hey are reported to be held at $1.60 
clean for the best lots 

Pulled wools continue firm, with onl 


demand from 
Eastern Bs are 
e, the 
with some 


Western B 


a moderate manufactur 


held at about 


scoured basis he 


ers. Best 


$1.30 in the greas 
ing $1.50 to $1.55 hoice lot 


held up to $1.60 supers are 
| 


quoted on the clean basis of $1.40 to 
$1.45. Old wools are about done, though 
i littl choice fine 1 availabl Zz ee 
rem pric¢ 
RECEIPTS OF SHIPMED 
The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 2,151,696 pounds, and 


foreign 3,675,376 pounds, 


2,560,637 


as cf ympared 


with pounds of domestic, 





701,690 pounds of foreign for the cor 
responding week of last year. Thi 
total receipts of domestic wool sinc: 
Jan. 1 have been 202,794,197 pounds, 
and foreign 252,659,280, making a total 
ot 455,453,377 as compared with 409 
$37,124 pounds last vear 
The statistics of shipments follow 
Boston & Maine 216,571 
Mystic Wharf 508.958 
Grand Junction 
Boston & Albany 503,919 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,110,000 
R i oF ) 
748 
I t w K 4,209,628 
I 4,228.20 
S 264,458,60 
1 1916 285,703,459 
Boston Wool Trade Notes 
The sympathy of the trade goes 
to G. Herbert Windeler, manager of the 
local office of the Textile Alliance, Inc 
in the death of his only son, who was 
a lieutenant in the Royal Grenadier 


British Army, and who 
Nov. 28. Mr. Win 
deler went to London last spring at thx 


Guards of the 
was killed in action 


2413 v7 


left for the tront, and he 


time his 


sol 


has remained in London since then en 


gaged in charitable war work 

G. & C. 
Boston, have taken over the business of 
the firm of Michel Rooze & Co., Punta 
Arenas, Chile, South America, which 
firm they formerly represented, and they 
will now carry on the business at Punta 
\renas under the firm name of G. & C 
Kreglinger. 


Kreglinger, wool importers 


Che first shipment of 4,736 bales of 
\ustralian wool to be auctioned in 
city arrived here yesterday As pre 
viously noted, this wool reached a Pa 
cific port on Noy. 15, but shipments 
from there did not start until a 
later While the date of the first 
tion sale has not fixed, it cat 
stated on good authority that it will not 
until near the middle 


this 


week 
auc 


1 


been 


occur yf January 


SCATTERED INQUIRY 


Wools Bought as Needed at Firm 
Values 


PHILADELPHIA, De 1—Inquiry 
wools is continued in a more or les 
scattered fashion. December is usually 
rather a quiet month as the close « 
the year approaches, and this vear is n 
exception. Many manufacturers app 
to be showing interest in wool onl 
where they require additional supplic 
Ch re are several tor ho bel 
the possibilities of Government cont 
of wool, or the uncertainty rroundit 
this industry, also has had tendency 
to restrain active operatiot However 
there ire others who d ot onside 
this as having any effect. Stocks her 
are light, and buyers know this: deal 
ers say they could sell more wool 
they had them to offer, but their stocks 
are either depleted, r else re still be 
ing put in shape to offer buyer Cor 
signments of wool eport | omiung 
in here and there as vii 1 the 
ountry find they are ta to I] 
their holdings In 1 t it 
stated price ct are considered reasor 
ible enough in view of the present stat 
of the market. For exampl me poor 
elections of Illinois wools are held at 
73c., while better grades are held at 75 
hese prices dealers say they expect t 
secure eventually Th tuatior im< 
ountry dealers is till fir ind it 
difficult to say ] ich | 
there 1s now in these s¢ 1 Cabl 
received from the Cap tion ind 
ate prices are a little firmer, while pur 
chases made in South \r rica latel 
have strengthened that mark« 

MEDIUM WOOLS FAVORI 

While many dealers state the nquir\ 
noted is for all classes of wools, othe 
say medium wools have still been ré 
ceiving the greatest attention Phe 
market, as a whole, et firm with 
scoured costs maintained established 
levels As previousl tated n t of th 
local stocks are | ther 
little left to offer H , most « 
the houses were able t how sal ( 

dd lots in cleanit ta | 
rr sample lots unde ! 

| ittered ile \ 
tions ted area k N 

Mexi it 50 10,000 | 
d three-eightl ( p sal 

74 i small | t I 
lana and Illinois at 67 100 pound 

f M yuri quar 1 tl ei 
it 74 meat Recs hths % 
ritory at 70c.; 30,000 4 d yr quart 

nd three-eighths 1 

packing at 74 50,000 pound 
nal and graded t | 

53 to 56c 

PULLED AND SCOURED FIRM 

Pulled and scoured wools also sh 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


PALLAL ALAM AREAL 


WOOL 


Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


SCOURED—CARBONIZED 
COMBED AND STORED 


Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 
bul Hie 


TT DGRDATORAVEDEIO GATOR eHeHN tHii1" 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


STUNT NETNNTTTTVNTTNT NTT ATETTIN b 


© yn vsnereeyeeeemernaerneesrmeneereneen crt. 


AANA LASSEN AAPL fT 


CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Seoured and Stored 


1921 Mendell Street 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ANVRTSEMUGATTERETYNOUETEENUTENOTENL ETHOS TTT AETETEATTHY OTT APD ETA 


ROE UUUUaneroecerenscenee nec rUeenite( reverses ret rtaeernepepepnorTonnggenernae ert 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


TOP MAKERS 


Also at BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


23 S. Second St., PHILADELPHIA 


G. TATTERSFIELD 


TYRREL ST., 


WOOLS - TOPS - 


MARKS 
a Zi 


WHITES 


Des 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & oo, 


pacaanen 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS = 


and Nolls of all descriptions 
Con- 


Wools 
bought and sold on commission. 
signments solicited. 

116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ent hn 
SAMMMALA EY MOEN HA POs RATT AMMO MELLIN 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald’ 


roreian WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


vr 


| HORKHEIMER BROS.| 


| WT7TOok: 


IUMENETTVENTTTT TTT TOT ETT RATT RATNTTTT 


LE 


ae 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


09154! LLAAML ULSAN ESE OANA TREE TVET SMT ATTA CGT TTT 
1 UL 


R. 


mili 


AMADC100) (10 AAA a a 


1840-46 Germantown Ave. 


BRADFORD . B.C. 


H. HOOD COMPANY $=Established 1885 


Manufacturers of 


Machine Wool Combs and Fallers 


for Wool, Silk, Jute and Ramie 


300 Summer St., BOSTON 
ni 
Cables, Telegrams: 


Glutamic, Bradford, 


Codes: 
Western Union. 
5th Edition. 
Lieber. 
Private, 


NOILS 


Agent: 
Sutcliffe & Co., 
263 Summer 8t., 

Boston, 


COLOURS 


IUTUUTUUTELLNTTTTHAEEETTTTTETANTTETTATAT 


[OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


11 Broadway 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


eumel sulin 


““G. A. VEDOVI | 


South American Wools 
29 Broadway New York 
Representing: 


ALEJANDRO & JOSE MAUTONB, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


AOL ATTA TTRE UD CESSOLETY CDH PUT AOETTOGD HAO CH TNS 


4 


Some of the offerings are real bar- 
gains. Some of the needs may be 
for just what you can supply. 


| TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 
| DEPARTMENT OF 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


nesta” 


AUTO TT TT PETPRY Trees 


- Phila., Pa. 


| UAH APEY UT NETTLETON TU THAR ATT, 


Is a 100% water softener. 


N 


That is, it takes out every trace 


of hardness—but what is equally important, does it at the 


lowest known cost. 
Write for details. 


The Rean Co., 


salAJ44MAMQTAMMMRONOMELSHILEDALIRLMUASGRRESAUVUN0RSDGA LOTMA SDAMIEEA AA AANA AAGLL ALA LADS LLTRL GSU 


BRMMAUULQAURNALUADSAADENUAA CUMMINS 


Hundreds of successful installations. 


Omaha, Neb. 


TUGHQUONNSANTONAAT NCGS TAUETUA ATLA ESAOAA THAD NENT 


scattered activity. Dealers say they are 
not making any great efforts to sell 
their wools; prices continue firm, while 
pullers advance their prices out of reach 
every time they make a sale, so there 
is little chance to get wools to replace 
stocks sold. Therefore it is said to be 
dificult to operate. Many houses say 
they would prefer to sell what stocks 
they have rather than add to their pres- 
ent supplies on account of these high 
prices. Scouring plants are now giving 
preference to Government wools, or 
wools destined for this work, 
get these wools through as rapidly as 
possible for Government goods. How- 
ever, as a large part of the wools are 
said to be for this class of work, this 
policy has not relieved the situation 
very materially. Among sales noted are 
scoured B wools at $1.45, $1.50 and 
$1.55, the last for a white wool; scoured 
China at $1.10; scoured gray Cape 
wools at $1.25; South American scoured 
at $1.15. In the grease wools, a brushed 
fine sold at 95c.; brushed pulled at $1.15 
for a rather heavy wool; 25,000 pounds 
of B wools in the grease sold at $1.26 
to $1.28, about on a scoured basis of 
$1.55 to $1.60. 
NOILS HOLD FIRM 

Noils are holding firm with prices 
closely adhering to levels previously es- 
tablished. Quite a fair demand is noted, 
especially for quarter-bloods, from 75 
to 80c.; three-eighths from 78 to 83c.; 
half-blood at 95 to 98c. and fine at $1.00 
and higher for the better selections. 
Stocks are not very large and dealers 
are not anxious to take up any 
further supplies at extreme levels. 

CARPET WOOLS DULL 

Carpet wools are showing no change 
in the general situation, without any de- 
mand worth mentioning at high levels 
for depleted stocks, and this trade gen- 
erally reported dull. 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Note 
E. Y. Neill & Co., representing H. 
Coffey & Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
importers of South American wools, 
have opened an office at 105 S. Front 
Street, Philadelphia. This branch of- 
fice will be in charge of Frank Stein, 


formerly of H. H. Skerrett & Co. 
QUIET IN WOOL MARKET 


Slightly 


so as to 


very 


Ine reased Demand for Finer 
Grades—Prices Remain Firm 

New York, Dec. 7.—Conditions in the 
wool market of this city remain inden- 
tical with those of the last few weeks, 
and there seems to be little possibility 
of any important change taking place 
for some time to come. Factors in the 
trade state that the last week has wit- 
nessed a slight increase in demand for 
fine wools, while a number of sales have 
been recorded for medium and low 
erades, scoured and greasy. Wools 
adaptable to Government needs are be- 
ing bought wherever found, but there 
has been considerable reduction in sup- 
ply. Prices are generally reported as 
being firm, although a few instances 
have been noted in which buyers have 
been able to purchase at prices slightly 
more advantageous than heretofore. 

CARPET WOOLS UNCHANGED 

Carpet wools remain unchanged and 
little activity is looked for in this field 
in the immediate future. Outer edge 
woolseare still finding takers, albeit there 
is a marked tendency on the part of 
buyers to hold off for better prices. A 
few slight concessions have been made, 
but prices in the main are firm and there 
is absolutely no prospect of a noticeable 
reduction. 


ProvipENCE, R. I. The White Lace 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 by Henry T. White, 
Alice W. White and Harry C. Curtis. 
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Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 74) 


A big demand and insufficient supply 
materials available for Governm: it 
work coincident with high wages p:.d 
to inefficient labor are the main « 
ments in the dealers’ problem. B 
and light worsteds are in strong 
mand, the former probably finding 
way into navy blues. Blue serges 
still being bought. These rags are pa 
ing between dealers at l6c. and to t 
mills at 16%c. The maximum figure is 
17c. Coarse and fine dark merinos are 
moving slowly at slightly higher pric 
The same may be said regarding gr 
and blacks. 

For white, light and O. D. wastes the 
demand is good. White spinners’ waste 
is scarce. Colored card waste is not in 
much demand. There is a market for 
the finer grades of burr waste, natural 
and colored, but no great supply pri 
marily because the bulk of the wools 
being used at the present time are sub- 
mitted to the process of carbonization 

The rag dealers and sorters are hay- 
ing labor troubles peculiar to their own 
industry. The fundamental classes of 
woolen rags are rough cloths, and softs: 
the former appertains principally to 
men’s wear, the latter to women’s gar- 
ments. These are sorted into sub- 
such as for example, worsteds 
of all shades from the men’s wear and 
merinos of various classifications from 
the women’s goods. 

The sorting of the softs is generally 
performed by female labor, but the 
cloths are sorted and skirted by men 
because of the more arduous work in- 
volved in ripping out the linings of the 
goods. Before the war the skirting of 
rough cloths involved a loss of prac- 
tically one-third, that amount being re- 
moved, on the average, as linings and 
seams. But at the present time it ‘s 
said that the removal of the linings 
and seams makes a 50 per cent loss 
owing to the carelessness and _ inef- 
ficiency of the help coupled with their 
desire to earn a maximum wage. The 
workers are paid on the weight of goods 
unskirted, receiving one and one-eighth 
cents per pound, and their wages at the 
present time are in the neighborhood of 
$30 weekly. 

COTTON WASTES DULL 
Strips Quiet — Threads 
Strong 

Boston, Dec. 5.—The cotton waste 
market is in the doldrums. While there 
is a fair amount of business moving in 
combers and card strips, the dealers 
generally are of the opinion that theré 
is little money in it for them. There is 
a good supply of Egyptian combers on 
the market for sale at around 18%c 
which was contracted for on a 70 to7 
per cent The cutting off of the 
export trade both in high and low-erad 
waste has left the market permanently 
a buyers’ market. Germany, Austria and 
Belgium were large users of low-vrade 
waste. 

Mattress stocks are moving much 
more slowly than is usual at this tim 
of the year. Threads, both white and 
colored, continue very strong. Large 
quantities of white threads are used in 
the navy, it being the general opinion 
that white threads give better service 
and by their appearance indicate at onct 
whether clean enough for the particular 
requirements of naval engineers. 

Very little information is at present 
available regarding figures at whic! new 
contracts are being placed in the mills 
It is felt, however, that little new busi- 
ness can be done at the, old figures, 
which on account of the rising price of 
cotton have thrown too large a weight 
in the mill side of the balance. 


classes, 


Combers and 


basis. 
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Sensible 
Christmas 
Gift 


In these days of sen- 
sible giving and 
wise economy, what 
more appropriate 
gift foratextile 
man or what better 
appreciation by a 
firm of an em- 
ploye’s services 
than a year’s sub- 
scription to TEx- 
rILE Worip Jour- 
NAL. 


For those who want 
to act on this sug- 
gestion we have 
prepared a suitable 
presentation card 
printed in holiday 
colors ona rare 
handmade vellum 
paper with enve- 
lope to match. 


Send your order 
now with the names 
and addresses of 
those to whom you 
wish to make the 
vift. We will send 
you the presenta- 


tion cards immedi- 
itely. 


TEXTILE Wortp 
JOURNAL 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


3,3, 
—~— 
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SAVE CARS! 
Dept. of Agriculture Shows How Trans- 
portation Congestion May Be Relieved 

WasHIncTon, D. C., Nov. 30.—Mea- 
sures to compress cotton to higher den- 
sity, as a means toward economy in use 
of freight cars, tonnage and storage 
space, will help meet war transportation 
congestion, it is pointed out by the 
Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in a report 
to the press. 

Unless such efforts prevent the situa- 
tion from growing more acute, a state- 
ment by the bureau asserts, both pro- 
ducers and manufacturers will be handi- 
capped because southern markets will 
be glutted with cotton while the mills 
lack raw material. 

The round-bale compress, gin com- 
press, and high dens'ty compress 
methods should be used to the fullest 
extent, the bureau says. Such methods 
will produce bales of from 30 to 35 
pounds a cubic foot density and will 
save from 30 to 50 per’cent in freight 
cars. Transportation companies, says 
the bureau, should cooperate to the 
fullest extent by giving rates, if pos- 
sible, that will induce shippers to com- 
press all cotton from 30 to 35 pounds 
per cubic foot before shipment. 

In addition to the compression 
methods suggested, it is advised that 
the size of flat or uncompressed bales 
be standardized. The 54-inch by 27- 
inch gin box is recommended for use 
by all local ginners, the great majority 
of whom have adopted it. 

SAVINGS IN CAR SPACE 

Information from the American Rail- 
way Association and others shows car 


space savings as follows: 
Condition of bale. 
Uncompressed .......... 
Ordinary compressed..... 
Gin compressed 
High density compressed... 
Round compressed bale. 


In these estimates only practical load- 
ing capacity was considered. They were 
made on the basis of 500-pound bales, 
with the exception of the round bales, 
which generally weigh about 250 pounds. 
The round-bale and_ gin-compressed 
methods are advised wherever possible 
in order to avoid compression of cotton 
in transit, which necessitates relay ship- 
ment and loss of time. 

Compression of cotton bales from 30 
to 35 pounds a cubic foot does not ap- 
parently damage the cotton fiber, the de- 
partment advises, after preliminary 
spinning tests made on cotton com- 
pressed in the various ways mentioned. 
It is believed that cotton, dry enough to 
be ginned without producing gin-cut cot- 
ton, can be compressed to a density of 
30 to 35 pounds per cubic foot without 
producing water-packed or otherwise 
damaged fiber. Ginners are advised, 
however, to gin no cotton excessively 
damp and allow no leakage on the steam 
tramper. 


TRADE COMMITTEE CHANGES 


Service Bodies to Succeed Co- 
operative Committees 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5. 
Nathaniel Stevens, of North Andover, 
Mass., has been named chairman of 
the Wool and Worsted Committee 
which will co-operate with the Council 

of National Defense. 

Richard Mayer, of Boston, has been 
named chairman of the Cotton Waste 
Committee. 

It is understood that these gentle- 
men will, in the near future, appoint a 
number of members to work on their 
committee. Each of these committees, 
it is understood, will act, in respect to 


War 


similar to 
Board in 


the industry, in a capacity 
that of the Railroad's War 
respect to the transportation lines of 
the country. The committees will be 
known as War Service Committees 


The Joint Woolen Goods Committee, 
which has been co-operating with the 
Council of National Defense, has re- 
signed as a result of the ruling that 
such committees should be disbanded 
and other committees, known as War 
Service Committees, be appointed by 
the respective trades. No formal ac- 
tion looking to membership of the new 
committees has so far as known been 
taken by any trade associations 
BORDEN PRICE ADVANCES 
New Conditions Governing Acceptance of 

Orders Issued 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons have a 
nounced the following advances in their 
quotations : 


AMERICAN PRINTS 
Indigos, indigo and gold, Calcutta, 
black and whites, plain blacks, red and 


whites, red and blacks, clarets, advanced 
to l3c. 
Grays, plaids and checks, chambrays, 


advanced to 12'%c. Shirtings advanced 


to 11%c. High color shirtings advanced 
to 12c. Plain colors in shades 1-2-3-4 
11-12-13-14-16 advanced to 12'%c.; shade 


5-6-7-8-9-10 advanced to 13 
PILGRIM PRINTS 
Indigo, indigo and gold, light indigo, 
black and whites, plain blacks, red and 
whites, red and blacks, clarets, advanced 
to 12! 2c 
Grays, shepherd checks, chambrays, 


advanced to 12c. Shirtings advanced to 


lle. High color shirtings advanced to 
Density per cu. ft. 36-ft. car 40-ft. car 

15 pounds 30 bales bales 

23 pounds 65 bales 90 bales 

2 to 34 pounds 76 bales 100 bales 
35 pounds 115 bales 140 bale 

.32 to 34 pounds 132 bales 220 bales 





11%c. Plain colors in shades 1-2-3-4-11 
12-13-14-16 advanced to 12c.; shades 5 
6-7-8-9-10 advanced to 12%c. Capitol 
shirtings advanced to 1034c. Capitol 
color shirtings advanced to 11%c. Ging- 
ham effects advanced to 13c. 

Advances in net prices on United per- 
cales were announced as follows: As- 
sortment A to llc.; B to 10%c.; D to 
105%c.; J to 103%c. 

Solid packing indigos advanced to 
12c.; solid packing Calcuttas to 12c.; 
solid packing grays to 11'c.; solid pack- 


ing plaids and checks to 11%c.; solid 
packing shirtings to 10%c. 
POLAR PRINTS 

Indigos, light indigos, black and 


whites, plain blacks, red and whites, 
red and blacks, clarets, advanced to 
10%c. 
Grays, shepherd 
advanced to 10c. 


Ke. 


checks, chambrays 
Shirtings advanced to 
High color shirtings advanced to 
95Ke. 

Ryton oils advanced to 12c.; Adriatic 
oils to 11%c.; Berkshire robes to 10%c.; 
Reliance robes to 1lc.; Bungalow cre- 
tonnes to l6c. 

These 


without 


prices 
notice. 


are subject to change 
Orders are taken sub- 
ject to delay in delivery and to a reduc- 
tion of quantity if the mill is unable 
through war or an embargo to secure 
necessary materials to complete orders. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The sale of the as- 
sets of the Parker Cotton Mills Co. by 
special master on 
by Judge 


Dec. 20 was ordered 
Joseph T. Johnson of the 
United States Court, in an order handed 
down in the case of Cabell vs. The Park- 
er Cotton Mills Co. The order appoints 
W. C. Beacham as special master. It is 
understood that Special Master Beacham 
will shortly issue a letter to the stock- 
helders of the company. 


(2415 79 


The TEXTILE 
CLEARING HOUSE 





Position Wanted 


KNITTING MILL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


now employed wishes to make a 
change. Has had wide and suc 
cessful experiencé in the manufac 
ture of men’s cotton and wool underwear 
Is familiar with woolen 





system ¢ 









ing and spinning ane l ther i 
connected with the m ns f t 
underwear If in need f ich a 
ldress ; 
Box 5282, Texti Vorl 1 
16 Eighth Avenu N Y 
SOOO —— = 
ee 71 
i 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 


intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men upon 
application by mail or telephone to C. T. 
DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 144 
Congress St., Boston. 





DYER AND CHEMIST, A-l ma ; 
ton } goods Made a study to eliminates 
waste in dye house May save you h 





salary many times over 
O.B.5930,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING OR DESIGN- 


yxtton goods, 


ER, experienced on unions, c¢ 
chinchillas, kKerseys, melitons, eheviot, all 
woolen and worsted goods Familiar with 

and Crompton & Knowles ma 


Crompton, 
chi Day & Fu m4 
O.B.6946, Teatile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
TREASURER, AGENT, or some position 
of that nature, wanted by young man, 35 
years of age, married, Scotch Prefers a 
Jute, Hemp, Linen or Cotton Mill. Will go 
anywhere, if the right opportunity presents 
itself First class recommendations 
O.B.6947, Textile World Journal, Bostcn, Mass 
OVERSEER OF SPINNING, experien ed 
on all kinds of wool and shoddy yarn, and 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnsor 
& Bassett mules Will not go West, South 
or Canada Good recommendations. 
O.B.6948,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
EXECUTIVE POSITION OR ASSISTANT, 
Young man desires position where he can 
show his executive ability, 25 years of age, 
single, American. Experienced on full-fash- 
foned ladies’ stockings, scarfs, golf stockings 
and mufflers. Will not go to Canada 
O.B.6949,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING, or good sec- 
ond hand position, on woolens and worsteds, 
on the Knowles looms. Prefers the New 
England States. Good references. 
O.B.6950,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 





OVERSEER RING SPINNING, 36 years of 
age, married, English First-class man on 


Fales 
ma- 


Thread Yarns, familiar with Lowell, 
& Jenckes and Howard & Bullough 
chines. Good recommendations, 
O.B.6952,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
BOSS WEAVER, on fancy woolens, would 
like a position, but does not care to go West, 
South or Canada. Is familiar with Knowles 
looms. Good man, and can furnish first- 
class recommendations. 
O.B.6953,Textiie World Journal, Boston, Mars 
SUPERINTENDENT of a cotton mill de- 
sires position, 35 years of age, married, 
American. Is a first-class man on hosiery 
yarns, weaving yarns, ducks, drills, sheet- 
ings, prints and fancies. Good recommenda- 


tions. 
O. B. 6954,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT of a large 


mill cotton, finest to coarsest yarns and 
cloth. Familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery. Good experience, and can furnish 


first-class references. 

O.B. 6955,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
BOSS DYER, position wanted by young 

and worsted, 


man, experienced on cotton, : 
yarns, piece dyes, sulphur colors, hosiery, 
etc., familiar with Hussong, Klauder-Wel- 


don and hosiery dyeing machines, Good 
recommendations. 
O.B.6956,Textile World 
DESIGNER in a small 
designer in a large mill 
uate of Textile School, looking for position 
Has worked on Velour Cloth, Hammocks, 
Top Dusters, Turkish Towels, woolens, and 
cotton worsteds. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles machines, and good knowledge 
of textile mill methods. 
O.B.6957, Textile World 
BOSS WEAVER, familiar 


Journal, Boston, Mass. 
mill or assistant 
Young man, grad- 


Tourna!l, Boston, Mass 
with fancy cass, 


suitings, cloakings, cotton warps, mack- 
inaws, coverts and broadcloth. Experience 
on Knowles, Crompton & Thayer and Cam 
looms Good references 


O.B.6958, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
FIRST CLASS MAN, looking for position 
as superintendent woolen mill, 20 years’ ex- 
perience on all classes of worsted yarns. 
Good experience in clothing yarns, such as 
mixtures and fancy twist, hosiery and knit- 
ting yarns, carpet yarns and mohair. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
O.B.6959, xtile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING, on plain or 
fancy, wool or worsted, familiar with 
Knowles looms. Will not go South or Can- 
ada. First-class references furnished. 
O.B.6960,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 










$2.50; 2 in., 
$7.20; 4 in., 


Rates: 1 in., 
£5.00 3 in.. 
$9.60 D in., $11.75 
$14.10. space 
desired Fur 
application 


Knitting Mill Manager or Superintendent 


POSITION 
vith 2 


WANTED by a reliable man 
branches of 
kinds of 
1ildren’s 
leeping gar- 
nn and 
cturing of 
machinery; 
of the 
ears; am 
y size mill 
manufac- 


age; mar- 
World Jour- 


New York 


Men Wanted 


WANTED—A Good 
Competent fixer for 
Scott & Williams Model 
K Hosiery Knitting Ma- 
chine. Also fixer on Ban- 
ner Machines. When 
writing state experience 
and wages wanted. 


WorLp 


Address Box 5266, TrxTiILe 
TouRD N, Y. City. 


461 Bighth Ave., 


Wanted: A first class dyer for 
Philadelphia dye house on cotton 
colors, Sulphur Black, and Bleach; 
also Silk and Cotton colors, Black 


and Bleach Hosiery. 


WANTED—First elass Hos- 
iery Salesman for South and 


Pacific Coast. 


and bleach on cotton hosiery 
medium size mill located in 


for a 
Tennessee. 
experienc 
tot.“ Sanmes 
1, 461 E 


re ference 
see, ° 
ighth 


Tex- 
Avenue, 


WANTED.—A Dyer who understands 
Direct and Sulphur dyeing, also colors 


capital and 
experience 
who is thor 
king charge ot 


and bathing 


CHEMISTS—TECHNICAL MEN 
rpora r © larg nunition 
te . 
chemist 
nensurate 


New York ¢ Mity. 


| Business Opportunities 
DYESTUFF AGENCY WANTED 


An established dyestuff 


secure the selling agency 


The 
business for many 
textile industry. 


All communications 
Wortp JOURNAL, 144 


years, and 


concer 
for a 


treated in 
Congress 


Business Opportunities 


would like to 
chemicals. 


Boston 


ce lc rs or 


n located in 
good line of 


principal of this company has been connected with the dyestuff 
is well and favorably 


known to the 


confidence. Box TEXTILE 


Street, Sal ee 


5293; 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIALS 


WE OFFER:— 


1500 Ibs. 

150 

50 Khodamine 
DO Paper Yellow M. X 

10 Brilliant Carmine 
500 Benzo Purperine 4B 
200 Patent Blue A, 65 
100 Malachite Green Powder 
100 Fuchsine Crystals 


Chrysophenine 
Methylene Blue 
ms 


Pure 


Blue, 6B 
Blue 


80 Pheno Sky 


200 “ Basie Victoria Subst 
Marine Blue 


15 bbis. Badische’s Fast Maroon L. RK 


HELLENIC CHEMICAL & 


SPUN SILK 
FOR SALE 


Ist qu ity on through shuttle 
dyed f: to light scouring, 
follows 


| cops, 
in perfect 
conditio! nm, as 
930 Ibs Light Blue, 
and White 
Light 


248/2 in ¢ 
Pint Blue 


sos /2 in 


anary, 
Pink 
Black 


Kk awh 
i and 


60s /2 Natural 
E. L 


‘ER & MERCHANT BUILDIN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


(undyed) 
LANDON, 


ql 


Finished Hosiery For Sale 


2500 to 5000 doz. 24 oz. ladies 
hose, double sole and spliced 
heel, finished in — and bleached. 
CALTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Spartan ae Son 


cotten 





Men Wanted 





WANTED 


yarns having acquaintanceship wit 


knowledge of cotton 
nills both for 
ying and sellir invest from 
»,000 to S10 n stock of established corpora 

Zz yarns ) 


with profitat yusiness selliz 
t applicant spend part of time 


demands 
ud State if married, age, present and 
s connection and approximate salary 
sox 5272, Textile World Journal, 461 Eight 
Avenue, New Yor 


WANTED 


Boss Weaver for Mill Located 
England. Must understand 
and Draper Looms Good 
right man, Married man 
Address Box 6280 Textile 
461 Eighth Avenue, New 


in New 
Jacquard 
wages for 
preferred. 
World 
York. 


Journal, 


WANTED — An __ experienced 
Foreman for Carding and Spin- 
ning Department of Woolen 
Mill located in East Central 
States. 


Address Box 
nal, 461 


6265, 
Eighth 


Textile World Jour- 
Avenue, New York. 


COLOR CoO IN¢ 27-9 


$5.00 per 
2 oO “ 
6. 00 = 


Paste 


West 13th Street, 


OPENING FOR 
KNITTING MILL 


At Grottoes, Va., is a well constructed 
building 40 x 200 ft., one story frame 
and metal, well lighted; three acres of 
ground; side-track on premises. Ample 
female labor, moderate wages, low 
taxes. With this property may be ac- 
quired a water power that will develop 
about 200 horse power Hydro-electric 
power, dam and race have been built, 
turbine installed, nothing required ex- 
cept dynamo and transmission line one- 
half mile. A Textile Mill employing 
up to 300 girls can secure all required 
labor. Good living conditions, excellent 
transportation facilities, nine hours to 
Philadelphia, 11 hours to New York. 
Healthiest section in Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Bargain price. 

Textile Manufacturers and others 
ested will please write F. H. 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent, 
& Western Railway, Roanoke, Va., 
to file M-7565 


inter- 
LaBaume, 

Norfolk 
referring 


20.000 Ibs. 
soft, cotton skein 
For Sale 
George Butterworth, 


and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSIERY FOR SALE 


in the 
each, 24 oz. la- 
half hose, double 


We have for immediate delivery 
grey 4000 to 65000 doz. 
dies hose and 16 oz. 
sole and spliced heel. 


Calton Manufacturing Co 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Used Machinery 

Mill Properties 
Situations, 
Wants, 


Opportunities 


For Sale, Ete. 


IN GOOD CONDITION 
Klauder-Weldon Raw Stock Dyeing Ma 
chine, R.H. Automatic Drive, Capacit 
500 to 700 lbs., Iron Spider, Bronze Fit 
tings, Wood Tub, Purchased NOVEM 
BER, 1914. Used but little 
Address Box 5290, Textile 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, 


World 
New 


Jour- 
York 


WANTED—A first class 22-point 
looper with cutter and ravele: 
also small winder for winding fine 
splicing yarn on 4-inch bobbins. 


Address WoRLD 


JOURNAL, 461 


Box 5284, TEXTILE 


Eighth Ave. N ze | 
Want to buy Fulling Mill suitabl 
for 84” Army Blankets. Prefer 
No. 8 machine made by James Hu 
ter. Will, however, 
substitution. 


Address 
nal, 461 


consider al 


Textile World 
New 


Jour 
York 


Box 5287, 
Eighth Avenue, 


EEUU EERE NEE? 


FOR SALE 

Set Up Ready to Start Business 

20 Broad Crompton & Knowles Looms, 1( 
Reed Space 

4 Boxes, 66 Spare Harnesses 

113 Beams almost new 

Room and power can be had to run looms whe 
they now are if wanted. or will ship F.O.B. ca 

Box 5294, Textile World Journal, 461 Eight 
Avenue, New York. 


For Sale—High speed C & k 
Ribbon Looms interchangeable 
parts, 10 to 54 lignes. 

Apply to 


HENLEY SILK MILLS 
PATERSON, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


two-cylinder garnett, every roller 
clothed new with Bramwell feeder, fan- 
cies fitted with roller bearings, connected 
up to the latest improved Batt apron 
Address Box 5295, Textile World Jour 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New Yor 


One 


1000 Ibs. Wool Nibs to offer 
White and Alizarine Colors 
Attractive prices 


World Journa 
New York 


Box 5283, Textile 
161 Eighth Avenue, 


NORTHERN COLOR 
Dye Stuffs and Chemicals 

1854 N. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
Scarlet 4BS. .$7.50 
Fast 6.00 


Fast 


CO. 


90 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
20 Ibs. 

FF, 
100 Ibs. 
50 Ibs. 


Diamine 
Rose... 


Yellow 


Diamine 
Diamine 


Diamine Orange 


Yellow 


Diamine Fast 


100 Ibs. Acid Violet, 


Samples upon Request 


Koaltar Color Co. 


Drexel Bldg., PHILA., PA. 


In addition to 
sortment of colors, we 


300 Ibs. Patent Blue 
500 Ibs. Chrysophenine 


usual fine 


have: 


our 


available at once if unsold, 


Prices right—send for samples 


Do not forget we have 


facilities for 


MATCHING COLORS 


exceptl 





a 





